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Tue diftinguifhing characteriftic of a public Art Exhibition 
is, that it is a contrivance for publifhing pictures and ftatues, not 
merely for felling them. The French have a good phrafe, “an 
unpublifhed picture,” wn tableau inédit ; in England we fpeak of 
publifhing books, but are not much in the habit of claffing 
pictures as publifhed or unpublifhed. Yet here is the very 
kernel of the moft important of all practical queftions in the 
lives of painters—How are they to publifh their pictures? 

A picture differs from a book in this, that it cannot be fent 
to all the perfons who defire to ftudy it; but that they muft be 
brought bodily to it; a fingular difficulty and difadvantage. 
When a book is printed there are; fay, a thoufand ‘copies of it, 
each as good as any other, and thefe thoufand copies go into 
ten thoufand houfes, where they are worn to pieces with hand- 
ling, without in the leaft thereby injuring the real book that the 
author made. A picture exifts only in one examplar, and is fo 
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delicate that an injury to any part of it is ruin to the whole; 
confequently that one canvas muft be made acceffible to all 
men,'and to that end hung in fome place where ‘it is not only 
fafe but eafily vifible, and where great numbers of fpectators 
congregate. 

The way in which a picture is publifhed is familiar to the 
reader. It is hung on the wall of fome public building in a 
large town, and people are invited by advertifements to come 
and look at it. For the publication to be thoroughly effective, 
the town fele¢ted muft be the metropolis of a rich and highly 
cultivated nation. 

Now as each artift cannot hope that very many people will 
come to look at every one of his pictures juft when they are 
finifhed, the plan of combination is ufually reforted to, and 
many artifts fend, each of them, one or more pictures which, 
when united, form for a time what is called an “ Exhibition,” 
and thither thoufands of people go, attraéted by the number 
and variety of the works to be feen. Thefe pictures, thus pub- 
licly exhibited, or at any rate fuch of them as are fo hung as to 
be eafily vifible, are publifhed ; all pictures not publicly exhib- 
ited remain unpublifhed. The firft are like printed books, the 
others like books which remain in manufcript. 

There is, however, another notable difference between pic- 
tures and books. A book may be equally well publifhed by 
very many different houfes. There are at leaft ten firms in the 
metropolis, any one of which can give a new book as good a 
chance of fame and fuccefs as can poffibly be defired. But the 
picture-dealers in no fenfe correfpond to the book publithers. 
The dealer can feldom be truly faid to publith a picture. © It is 
only in the exceptional cafe of fenfation pictures that a dealer 
really publifhes, or when he has a very well-frequented exhibi- 
tion, as, for inftance, the French Exhibition of M. Gambart. 
In moft cafes a picture fold to a dealer paffes out of his hands 
quite privately, juft as an unpublifhed manufcript might be trans- 
ferred from one perfon to another. 

The true publifhers of pictures are the feveral artiftic cor- 
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porations, fuch as the Royal Academy, the Society of Britith 
Artifts, and the Water-Colour Societies. 

But fince, as we have feen, it is neceflary to the publication 
of a picture that many people fhould be induced to go and fee 
it, they will always go in the greateft numbers where the in- 
ducements are moft numerous and attractive. Hence it happens 
that a painting, to be publifhed under the beft conditions, muft 
be hung vifibly in the chief fhow of the kind in the nation, for 
there everybody goes. 

This natural tendency of people to go in crowds where the 
beft things are to be feen, and to patronize one fhow, fhop, or 
exhibition of one kind to the neglect of others, is fo marked 
that many perfons have come to doubt whether there is any 
utility in having fo many picture-fhows, and whether one large 
one would not be at once more advantageous to the painters of 
the pictures, and more convenient for the people who go to fee 
them. In one large exhibition, it is argued, fo arranged that all 
the pictures in it might be eafily feen, all painters would have 
a fair and equal chance of publifhing their works, that is, of lay- 
ing them before the whole body of the art-ftudying public; 
whereas, at prefent, a picture exhibited on the line in Suffolk- 
ftreet cannot be faid to be publifhed in the fame fenfe as one 
on the line in the Academy. 

There is, however, a little pecuniary difficulty. The public- 
ation, in this combined manner, of all the good art of the year 
would be an extremely profitable bufinefs—would yield, in 
fhilling admiffions, feveral thoufands of pounds annually. Who 
is to pocket thefe proceeds? Who is to be the publifher ? 

The Royal Academy, as a refpeétable and long-eftablifhed 
firm, has the priority. But the other focieties might juftly 
claim fome fhare in the returns, and this might lead to undigni- 
fied difpute. It is therefore fuggefted by fome perfons, with 
ftrange foreign ideas, that, inftead of all thefe refpeétable private 
firms, it would be well if the Government were to undertake 
the publication of pictures and ftatues, as truftee for the inter- 


efts both of the artifts and the nation, and that the whole of the 
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profits, after deducting the expenfes, ought to be made to bene- 
fit the exhibiting artifts and the nation at large, by being laid 
out in the purchafe of works in the exhibition which fhould be 
immediately added to the National Gallery. The partifans of 
this fcheme affert that it is already in operation in France, and 
that it works well there. 

The principal object of the prefent paper is to afcertain 
whether French artifts have a better chance of publifhing their 
pictures than ours have. 

At firft it would appear that they have not. There are only 
two regular exhibitions in Paris, one called the Salon, hitherto 
biennial, but henceforth to be annual, and a permanent exhibi- 
tion on the Boulevard des Italiens, where the pictures are con- 
ftantly changing, fo as to induce the fame vifitors to go there 
about once a month. But then the Salon has remarkable merits. 

1. Everybody who cares at all for art, or who has a place in 
refined fociety where art is talked about, goes to fee the Salon. 

2. It is alfo vifited by the whole body of the Parifian people, 
there being one day in each week when it is opened en 
toufly. 

3. The pictures admitted by the j jury may all be faid to be 
publifhed, becaufe they are all hung in pofitions which allow 
them to be feen. 

4. Every picture refufed by the jury may alfo be publithed, 
if the artift defires it, in an exhibition clofe to the Salon, and as 
well lighted, being feparated from the Salon only as the different 
rooms of the Salon itfelf are feparated from each other. The 
real feparation is that of honour, not locality, nor even notoriety. 
A rejected picture enjoys precifely the fame publicity as an 
accepted one. 

Now the queftion is whether one exhibition like this is not 
more favourable to the interefts of artifts and the convenience 
of the public, than a dozen exhibitions like ours. 

It may fafely be afferted that in our Royal Academy there 
is no true publication of any pictures but thofe on the line or 
near it, except in the cafe of very large and coarfe works, which 
cannot be hung out of fight. And even if every picture in the 
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Academy were publifhed, there is not room for more than half 
the pictures of the year. 

Nor has the artift any fatisfaCtory means of appeal from the 
judgment of the Council to that of the public and the prefs. 
Pictures refufed at the Academy are fometimes to be feen in 
obfcure exhibitions, fuch as that in Berners-ftreet; but for the 
appeal to mean anything it ought to be made to all the people 
who go to fee the accepted pictures, and to ail the critics who 
review them. 

The French Salon of 1863 prefented to the world an almoft 
perfect ideal of all that an exhibition ought to be, and it is the 
firft time that fuch an ideal has ever been even partially realized. 
To be abfolutely perfect, an exhibition of pictures ought to 
prefent only one line to the {pe¢tator, and in the French Salon 
there are always two, and fometimes three lines of pictures. 
Neverthelefs, there are no pictures near the ground, and a pro- 
jecting ledge the height of a man’s elbow, at once protects the 
pictures from the crowd, prevents any of them from being hung 
too low, and offers a defirable fupport to the ftudent who bends 
long over a favourite work. And although there are two lines 
of pictures, the hanging is, with very few exceptions indeed, moft 
judicious, the fimple plan of putting {mall and delicate works on 
the lower line, and vigorous ones that can be feen at a diftance 
on the upper, having been generally followed. Indeed we ought 
never to forget that in all places which are likely to be crowded, 
it becomes defirable that works which are intended for diftant 
effe&t fhould be hung rather high, becaufe, if they were low 
enough to be hidden by the bodies of the neareft {peétators, no 
one would ever be able to fee them at their own diftance, or, in 
other words, no one would ever fee them at all. Taking this 
fact into confideration, and making allowance for a few obvious 
inftances of bad hanging, I may exprefs my conviction that 
in the French Salon of 1863 is realized that wild dream of 
fo many artifts, an exhibition of pictures arranged on rational 
principles.* 


* One matter of detail I muft, how- | pictures are often pafted om the canvas it- 
ever, proteft againft. The numbers of the | /e/f inftead of on the frames. Now to do 
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The Emperor's intention of allowing the rejected painters to 
appeal to the public has been in a great meafure neutralized by 
the pride of the painters themfelves, With a fufceptibility 
much to be regretted, and even ftrongly condemned, the beft 
of thefe have withdrawn their works, to the number of more 
than fix hundred. We are confequently quite unable to de- 
termine, in any fatisfactory manner, how far the jury has acted 
juftly towards the refufed artifts as a body. Of courfe the 
Emperor could not juftly have compelled the artifts to 
exhibit pictures as refufed, which they had only offered for ex- 
hibition as accepted works; he therefore, with perfectly right 
feeling, allowed them to remove their pictures. But when it 
was known that artifts might take away rejected pictures there 
was a general panic, the idea in every real artift’s mind being 
juft this, “All other good men will take away their things, 
and if I don’t fetch mine, I fhall be left alone, furrounded by 
horrors.” The Emperor's delicacy, therefore, in fome meafure 
defeated its own object. But the main thought of exhibiting 
the refufed works was full of wifdom. Another time his Ma- 
jefty may fatisfy thefe fcruples by commanding, before the works 
are received at the exhibition building, that all works fent there 
fhall be exhibited, but that there fhall be two claffes, the firft 
confifting of works admitted by the jury, the fecond of all 
works rejected by them. 

There is another point alfo to which we would venture to 
call the Emperor’s attention. It is dangerous to allow the jury, 
or any members of the jury, to have any influence over the 
hanging of pictures rejected by the jury. Their firft obje& 
is, of courfe, to fet themfelves right with the public, and, to 
achieve this, they have in this inftance reverfed the ufual order 
of things by carefully putting the worft pictures in the moft 
confpicuous places. It always happens, in every country, that 


this indicates abfolute ignorance of the na- | large works the label may fometimes es- 
ture of a picture. The bit of colour, hid- | cape attention, but to fmall ones it is, 
den by the label, is neceffary to the effect | whilft it remains on them, nothing lefs 
of all the other colours, and the colour of | than totally deftruétive. 

the label itfelf is a hideous difcord. In 
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there are many perfons quite ignorant of the rudiments of 
drawing and painting, but who neverthelefs boldly fend things 
which have nothing to do with art, to public exhibitions of 
pictures. Thefe curious objects are perfect god-fends to jury- 
men anxious to juftify their proceedings in the public eye, and 
they naturally make the utmoft ufe of them. On entering 
the prefent exhibition of refufed pictures, every fpectator is 
immediately compelled, whether he will or no, to abandon all 
hope of getting into that ferious ftate of mind which is ne- 
ceffary to a fair comparifon of works of art. That threfhold 
once paft, the graveft vifitors burft into peals of laughter. This 
is exatly what the jurymen defire, but it is moft injurious to 
many meritorious artifts whofe works, though grave and good, 
are near thefe terrible neighbours. Even the refufed pictures 
fhould be dealt with ferioufly, the good ones kept together in 
rooms of their own near the entrance, and the queer ones 
united in a great hall of merry laughter, whither all perfons of a 
lugubrious or melancholic temperament might refort for the 
benefit of their health. 

A ftriking contraft between this Exhibition and that of our 
Royal Academy is that the French Salon is a national infti- 
tution, held in a great national exhibition building with all but 
boundlefs fpace at its difpofal; whilft our Royal Academy Ex- 
hibition is in the hands of a private company, with fuch infuf- 
ficient accommodation that it has to rejeét many excellent 
works, and to put two-thirds of the accepted ones where they can- 
not poffibly be feen. Another difference of fome importance 
may alfo deferve attention. The fhillings received at the doors 
of the Englifh Royal Academy go to {well the favings of that 
corporation; the francs received at the doors of the French 
Salon, after deducting the expenfes of the exhibition, are entirely 
employed in the purchafe of works of art exhibited there, which 
thus become national property. The vifitors to the Englith 
Academy are contributing to the enrichment of a body already 
wealthy, but they are not in any obvious way advancing by 
their contributions either the interefts of the exhibitors or thofe 
of the nation. The vifitors to the French Salon are ail picture- 
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buyers, they advance the interefts of the artifts who exhibit by 
purchafing fome of their works, and they contribute to the public 
wealth by prefentirig thofe works to the French people.* 

The way in which the Emperor's idea has been received by 
the public and the prefs muft be in the higheft degree fatis- 
fa&tory to him. The Imperial innovation is univerfally ap- 
plauded. The friends of the jury profefs themfelves delighted, 
becaufe the jurymen have fo many horrible daubs to difplay 
for their own juftification. The accepted exhibitors have no 
reafon to complain, for their works are as well treated as ever. 
The refufed who have withdrawn their pictures can no longer 
cry aloud: that they have no chance of appealing to the public, 
and the refufed who have left their pictures cannot fay that 
they are not feen, for they are juft as vifible as the beft things 
in the Salon itfelf. As for the public generally, it is perfectly 
delighted. Everybody goes to fee the refufed pictures. There 
is a great deal of laughing in thofe wonderful galleries, as may 
well be imagined, but there is alfo a very fincere defire to be 
juft. The critics generally are rather kinder to the refufed than 
to the accepted. One or two refufed pictures (of which more 
prefently) are, it is true, celebrated only for their unimaginable 
hideoufnefs, but others have alfo become celebrated by their 
good qualities, fo much fo that I think many accepted exhibit- 
ors might almoft regret that they are not amongft the rejected. 
For all but the bare honour, the refufed are juft as well off as 
the others. 

The reader has probably vifited the Palais de I Indu/ftrie. 
He who has, will remember well the great arched entrance that 


* Some political economifts will dis- 
pute this. Mr Bonamy Price, for inftance, 
confiders the piétures in the National Gal- 
lery to be an extinGion for the time of fo 
much property, and perfons who confider 
that pictures have no ufe will always think 
fo. Good works of art, like books, are 
property of a kind which pays its intereft, 
not in money, but in intellectual culture. 
The pictures in the National Gallery, and 


the books in the Britith Mufeum, are zot 
for the time extinguifhed property, but 
property quite as a¢tive in its way as rail- 
way plant. Every good piéture or book 
added to the national colleétions is an ad- 
dition to the aéive wealth of the nation. 
I ufe the word “wealth” in its largeft 
fenfe, including not only food and cloth- 
ing for the body, but for the mind alfo. 
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looks to the drive in the Champs Elyfées. Entering there, the 
vifitors find themfelves at the foot of a magnificent ftaircafe of 
white ftone, on afcending which they arrive at the exhibition of 
pictures, which is on the upper floor, and extends the whole 
length of the building in an uninterrupted line of rooms with 
tent-like ceilings of white canvas to fubdue the glare from the 
glafs roof. There are three large halls, one in the middle, and 
one at each end of the building, with a double line of lower 
rooms between. The halls at the two ends open upon two 
other magnificent ftone ftaircafes, where the wearied {petator 
may refrefh himfelf with brioches and babas, and Malaga or 
Xeres to his liking. A plan much to be recommended is to 
eat a baba and drink a glafs of Malaga at one end, then to 
march fteadily to the other, and repeat the dofe. You then 
defcend, at the eaftern end of the building, into the garden, 
which occupies the whole of the immenfe nave, and there, under 
the broad glafs roof, you fee a great number of ftatues, each 
fufficiently ifolated from the reft to admit of perfect examina- 
tion. After looking at the ftatues, the majority of f{petators 
ftop at the reftaurant there eftablifhed, and eat galantine, and 
drink wine and even hot coffee, and the gentlemen buy cigars, 
and fo refrefh themfelves. Clofe to the reftaurant is the gallery 
of refufed f{culpture, which, I regret to fay, 1 never examined, 
having enough to do elfewhere. 

The arrangement of the catalogue and its relation to the 
pictures differ from what we are accuftomed to at home. The 
works of each exhibitor, limited to three, are always kept very 
near together, often quite clofe to each other. The catalogue 
is arranged alphabetically according to the names of the ex- 
hibitors, which are printed in full in {mall capitals, and followed by 
their place of birth, the names of their mafters, and their prefent 
addreffes. Then come their three pictures. When the painter 
has gained either prizes in his youth, or medals, or any grade in the 
Legion of Honour at former falons, all his honours are regiftered 
in the catalogue immediately after his addrefs. 

The rooms are arranged alphabetically according to the 
names of the artifts whofe works they contain. Each room is 
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lettered over the door. If you want to find a particular artift’s 
works, nothing can be eafier. Suppofe, for inftance, you want 
Lambinet, you go at once to the room lettered L, and there 
you find him. The fame arrangement is adopted in the follow- 
ing notes. 


* Baudry (Paul Jacques Aimé).—His picture, entitled 
“The Pearl and the Wave,” is faid in the catalogue to be an 
illuftration of a Perfian fable. Divefted of this allufion, it is 
fimply a beautiful girl lying on the fea-beach and waiting for a 
breaking wave. A pretty play between two of the lovelieft things 
in the world. 

There is no fky in the picture, nothing but the breaking 
wave. A curious proof of the power of a real artift to make 
colours brilliant juft as he choofes, is that a great mafs of tum- 
bling white foam on the right of the picture is pofitively lefs 
brilliant than the body of the girl, and does not interfere with it 
in the leaft. And yet the girl's fkin is rather dark, and has 
very little red in it; but there is a fubdued glow in the flefh and 
fo much exquifite gradation, that the white foam feems dull be- 
fide it. The fea and the beach are painted with great power. 
The girl's feet and limbs are refleéted in the wet fand, and the 
fea-weeds and detail of the beach look very real at the right 
diftance. 

This picture is hung between two dark portraits by the 
fame painter, one of M. E. Giraud, and another of a lady. M. 
Giraud’s portrait is quite Rembrandtefque in power; the mas- 
terly way in which the texture of the canvas itfelf is made to 
ferve the artift’s purpofe is quite remarkable. I can think of 
no other portraits than Rembrandt’s in which there is exactly 
the fame fort of ftrength. The picture of the lady is chiefly to 
be praifed for entire abfence of affeétation. 


* Belly (Léon Augufte Adolphe).—There are three fine 
things by Belly, efpecially a ftreet-fcene in Cairo remarkable for 


A * preceding a name indicates that the painter is Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour. 
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great qualities of handling, and the mafterly ufe of a fet 
of greys, from blue grey to yellow. I think it was a miftake 
to load the fun-light behind the building to fuch an enormous 
thicknefs, becaufe, though very cleverly done, it protrudes 
fo much as to deprive the fky of diftance. The figures, 
too, in the foreground are not dark enough. The other 
figures, however, in a figure-picture by the fame matter, of girls 
fetching water from the Nile, are drawn with rare truth and power, 
and grouped with the moft genuine claffic feeling. Raphael 
himfelf could fcarcely have arranged them more gracefully. 
The back of the bending girl is moft firm and folid under her 
blue drapery, and the attitude of the ereét one very proud and 
noble in a grand, fimple, and unconfcious way. The drawing 
of the line of river-fhore is excellent, the perfpective of its curves 
and indentations full of knowledge. I like lefs the third picture, 
that of Sackiées de la Baffe-Egypte. The drawing of the trees, 
which I have heard warmly praifed by a great artift, feems to 
me wanting in refinement, though true in a rough way. 


Bonheur (Frangois Augufte)—Augufte Bonheur is ranked 
by many artifts higher than his fifter Rofa, who, by the by, 
does not exhibit this year. The reputation of Augufte is in 
a great degree overfhadowed by that of Rofa—almoft en- 
tirely fo in England, where everybody has heard of her, 
and only the few have any idea that her brother is a great 
artift alfo. This year’s Salon has placed Augufte Bonheur 
higher than ever. He has three very noble pictures indeed, 
as remarkable for the landfcape, which fo few appreciate, 
as for the animals which attract the crowd. It is within 
Bonheur’s power, if he were fo minded, to become very fhortly 
the greateft landfcape painter in France. His work is at once 
quiet and mafterly, two qualities often united in the beft French 
painters of this generation. One of thefe pictures is a fcene on 
the coaft of Brittany, with fheep in the foreground guarded by 
an old fhepherd, a wild ftony coaft, and then the fea in the 
diftance. It is very interefting to compare this picture with 
Hunt’s Strayed Sheep, a fimilar fubjeét. Both are realiftic 
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works, both quite fincere and independent of conventionalifm, 
yet Bonheur’s looks true, whereas Hunt’s looks falfe, and we only 
believe in it after fome thought and reafoning. When artifts 
are highly fenfitive to colour, they try, in England, to rival the 
brilliance of natural colour, and as they cannot at the fame time 
give the natural light, their work looks wrong, Hunt’s funfhine 
efpecially. The French principle may be ftated in a fentence. 
As you cannot give both the light and the colour, you muft fub- 
due your colour juft as frankly as you do your light, or elfe there 
will be a difcord between them. For true colours without the 
true light will look falfe, whereas a fcale of colour cunningly 
adapted to your fcale of light will produce a refult in reality 
more harmonious and apparently more true. There can be no 
queftion of the comparative effect of the two fyftems on the 
popular mind. Bonheur’s picture pleafes everybody, Hunt's 
offended everybody at the firft glance, and it is only after ac- 
cepting his principle that one accepts his work. But the people 
accept Bonheur’s work without knowing anything about princi- 
ples. It may alfo be afferted of painting, as an art, that its 
bufinefs is fimply to reprefent things as they appear, and not too 
{cientifically as they are. I mean that if a colour in nature can 
be fcientifically proved to be pale purple, but is turned by the 
contraft of other colours into a dark green, the colours that we 
put for it in our picture muft /ook dark green too, and not pale 
purple.* 

Now in this picture of Bonheur’s the fea /ooks a pale greenifh 
grey, a common afpect of fea, the fheep look yellowifh brown 
as moft French fheep do, and the rocks and turf look exa¢tly 
right. And fo with his funfhiny picture of cattle croffing a 
rivulet. It is true funfhine, and is felt as fuch by the fimpleft 
{pectator. The mountainous landfcape too is all quite right, and 
fairly ftudied from nature. The workmanfhip is mafterly and 
unhefitating, fo that every touch tells. I like the combat of 
bulls lefs, but the landfcape behind the bulls is grand; the fnow 
in the clefts true, but not refined enough in outline ; the moun- 


* Turner's fcarlet outlines are efpecially queftionable. 
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tain itfelf wild and impreffive, but not delicate enough; the 
rifing mift thin, but wanting in variety and livelinefs, mift in 
nature being full of movement and caprice. 


Boulanger (Gufiave Rodolphe)—One of the moft intereft- 
ing queftions about figure-painting is, whether there is any 
ufe in trying to reprefent paft times. This has been recently 
very ftrongly difputed. It is urged that no reprefentation of 
ancient life which a modern painter can make can poflibly be 
true, and that all fo-called hiftorical painting hitherto produced 
has, as fuch, been worthlefs. It was neceffary that fome fuch 
proteft againft inaccuracy fhould be made, becaufe what was 
called hiftorical painting a few years ago was really, both 
in France and England, moft ludicroufly ignorant and falfe. 
But intelligent attempts to prefent pictorially the external 
afpect of a paft age may have the higheft educational ufe, 
may be the exercife of one of the greateft functions of the 
art of painting. One ufe of painting is to deliver us from the 
defpotifm of ocular impreffions. A boy hears that Julius Czefar 
was a great general—the boy happens to know perfonally fome 
Englifh general,—the chances are that by an abfurd but invo- 
luntary affociation of ideas that boy will picture to himfelf Julius 
Ceefar in an Englifh uniform like that of his friend. It is ufelefs 
to tell the boy what Cafar wore, becaufe ocular imprefflions, 
efpecially in the young, are much more powerful than mental 
ones. But a picture of Cefar, correct as to coftume, would 
fupplant the boy’s falfe impreffion, by one which, if not abfo- 
lutely true, would certainly be truer than his own. 

A picture by Guftave Boulanger of Cafar marching in 
Gaul at the head of his tenth legion would be extremely ufeful 
in a claffical fchool. It would fupply to the imagination of 
every boy there an image, as authentic as learning can make it, 
of Ceefar and his foldiers. 

Julius Czefar, he and no other, is marching there over the 
fnow. He is leading what feems an infinite line of Romans, 
coming after him acrofs the wintry hills. The head and carriage 
of Czfar are full of refolution; his thin, gaunt face, the lank 
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hair combed ftraight over his forehead, meets the fpe¢tator like 
a wandering ghoft. It is poffible to look at that pale determined 
_ face till one is afraid. of it. 


* Cabanel ( Alexandre ).—His portrait of the Countefs of Cler- 
mont Tonnerre is one of the moft admirable and perfect works of 
its kind ever produced. Independently of its value as a mere like- 
nefs, it has fo much other value as a picture, that people ftop before 
it, and are bewitched by it, and feel enthralled by its foft, fweet, 
womanly grace, and perfect dignity, and infinite refinement. 
This picture is a curious proof of how a great artift can follow a 
foolifh cuftom, and yet make it wife by the way he does fo. 
Almoft every common-place portrait has a ufelefs curtain in it. 
This portrait, not a common-place one, has alfo a curtain. But 
this curtain is a portiére, a curtain before a door, much ufed in 
French houfes, and the beautiful Countefs was walking towards 
it when fhe paufed to look at us. The curtain is of a golden 
colour, with armorial bearings, probably thofe of the Countefs, 
worked in it. The background of the picture is fimply the 
grey wall of the room, with ftraight lines painted round the 
panel, of great ufe in the compofition. The drefs is black velvet, 
painted carefully and well; the hands are folded, and painted as 
carefully as the face, and, I have no doubt, juft as faithfully ; the 
violet riband round the neck is the moft brilliant bit of colour 
admitted. The face, as I have faid, is beautiful, but it 1s alfo 
fingularly interefting, with dark hair and eyebrows, and an ex- 
preffion very intelligent and a little fad. 

And clofe to this portrait with its dark and quiet colour, clofe 
to this clothed lady of modern France, they have hung for a 
contraft, which helps both works, Cabanel’s dazzling Venus lying 
naked on the fea. 

She lies in full light on a foft couch of clear fea-water, that 
heaves under her with gleams of tender azure and pale emerald, 
wherein her long hair half mingles, as if it were a little rippling 
ftream of golden water lofing itfelf in the azure deep. The 
form is wildly voluptuous, the utmoft extremities participating in 
a kind of rhythmical, mufical motion. The foft fleepy eyes juft 
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opened to the light are beaming with latent paffion; and there 
is a half childifh, half womanly waywardnefs in the playful tofs- 
ing of the white arms. The whole figure is coloured with a 
dazzling delicacy. 

To my mind this picture is ruined by a flight of foolith 
Cupids in the air. Of courfe no models could be had for 
the attitudes of thefe, and they are quite infinitely inferior in 
drawing to the Venus. Befides, neither Cupids nor Cherubs 
ever refemble real children at all; they are invariably 
mere ideals, and in this cafe we feel the contraft painfully, 
becaufe the Venus is really a woman, though a glorified one, 
but thefe little Cupids are not children, nor anything elfe in 
nature. 

Cabanel’s third picture, a ftudy of a Florentine girl, is full of 
fine qualities. The face is very beautiful and thoughtful, and 
the eyes peculiarly fafcinating. As a piece of painting the fair 
hair is of rare excellence, hair being very feldom painted with fo 
much myftery and evanefcence. The black velvet jacket has a 


delicate golden band round it, which Cabanel has gilded with 
leaf gold. 


Cermak (Jaroflaw).—Perhaps the reader has never heard of 
Jaroflaw Cermak, of Prague, one of Gallait’s pupils. He is a 
portrait painter of very great merit. His “ Princefs Darinka 
of Montenegro” is a moft charming picture, looking in her 
{fplendid coftume like a heroine of Byron, and certainly 
Byron never celebrated a more beautiful one. The Princefs 
Milena of Montenegro is alfo handfome and brilliantly dreffed, 
but not fo diftinguifhed. A portrait of the Grand Voivode 
and General-in-chief of Montenegro is fierce enough, and 
fufficiently well armed, to ftand very well for the Corfair him- 
felf, juft as the dark-eyed Princefs Darinka is beautiful enough 
to be Haidée. I have no notion what a Voivode may be, 
but furely it muft be fomething very grand, for this magni- 
ficent gentleman is heavily laden with embroidery and maffive 
ornaments of filver and gold, and armed with filver ftocked 
piftols, and an ivory-hilted fcimitar. 


‘ 
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Claude (Jean Maxime).—There are two Claudes in the 
Exhibition, one of Touloufe, the other of Paris. It is of the 
Parifian Claude, pupil of Victor Galland, that I {peak here. 

He has three pictures, the beft of which is certainly an interior 
of a kennel at Chantilly the morning after a hunt. The room 
is lighted by a little intenfe early funfhine, which is reflected 
everywhere with great {kill ; indeed the picture is technically even 
above the high average of the modern French fchool. But it 
is not fo much the technical fkill that I defire to dwell upon as a 
ftriking peculiarity in the treatment of the dogs. They are 
thoroughly doggi/h, their own dear, fimple animal nature revealed 
in every tired limb and heavy head all round the kennel, the 
favourite ftretched half upon the fleeping man being efpecially 
touching from its affectionate fatisfaction with its pofition. 
Landfeer is a marvelloufly fkilful painter, no doubt, and his dogs 
play human characters very dramatically, juft as Decamp’s 
monkeys ufed to do, but it feems to me a degradation and not 
an elevation of the nature of any animal to make it mimic 
humanity. Dogs are wonderful and noble as God made them, 
and too interefting in their own character to be improveable by 


adding a fuperficial mockery of ours. When a poor clever dog 
is drefled up as a man witha pipe in his mouth, and a ftiff fhirt- 
collar round his neck, and a hat on his head, the dignity of the 
dog is gone, and he feels it. 


* Comte (Pierre Charles)—Comte is great this year. He 
has three pictures, each in its way a mafterpiece. In one the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth is giving the diamond at Fontaine- 
bleau to the Duchefse d’Etampes ; in another Louis the Eleventh 
is amufing himfelf by feeing rats worried; in the third we have 
an admirable realization of a ftory in Rabelais. The fcene at 
Fontainebleau is full of admirable painting, the expreffion of the 
Emperor's countenance a perfect ftudy, his figure courtly, digni- 
fied, and meagre; the other perfonages are all very carefully 
wrought out with the moft delicate finifh, though in rather a 
folid manner for a work of fuch moderate dimenfions. The 
wall of the room where the fcene occurs is quite marvellous, 
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and I never faw the luftre of gilded decoration fo fplendidly 
imitated. 

The picture of Louis the Eleventh and the rats is remark- 
able for its fingular illumination. A funbeam from an unfeen 
window ftrikes the floor, and part of a panelled divifion that runs 
acrofs the room, and the reflections from this in every direétion 
light the whole picture. A man is bending low as he holds the 
dogs, and the reflection lights his red hofe, thence again rever- 
berating till it illumines the face of a man who is leaning over 
the wooden partition. The man with the dogs has a comrade 
in the fame duty, whofe fhadow is vifibly caft upwards on the 
wall from the {pot of funfhine. The whole room is lighted from 
that one bright fpot. As a ftudy of expreffion the picture ranks 
high. The King is eager for his amufement in a mean, rather 
timid, but very interefted manner ; the courtiers are more or lefs 
excited or difdainful, a monk very happy to fee the {port, one 
officer of the Scotch guard rather interefted, another evidently 
{corning the whole thing. Throughout the painting is techni- 
cally excellent, all textures and furfaces ftudied to the utmoft. 

The fubje& of the third picture is this. According to Ra- 
belais, a poor porter having a mind to flavour his dry bread did 
fo ingenioufly by holding it in the favoury {moke that afcended 
from a cook’s kitchen. But when he had eaten it, the cook 
came out and demanded payment. On this a crowd gathered, 
and amongft the reft came Seigni Joan the jefter. Having heard 
the fubject of difpute, he ordered the porter to hand him a piece 
of money, which he ftruck with his wand in the cook’s ear, call- 
ing out at the fame time, “ The court tells you that the fellow 
who has eaten his bread at the {moke of the roaft has fufficiently 
paid the cook by the found of his money.” 

The picture is full of bright colours, like an Englifh per- 
formance, the fcarlet figure of the jefter being the centre. As 
a bit of broad comedy it is fuccefsful, and the figure of the poor 
porter with his difmal air of detected difhonefty and miferable 
poverty is an extremely well-chofen type. The cook, of courfe, 
is fat and indignant, and flow of comprehenfion, the jefter elo- 
quent and imperious, the audience grinning already. 

16 
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* Corot (Jean Baptifie Camille)—Corot is one of the moft 
celebrated landfcape painters in France. The firft impreffion 
of an Englifhman on looking at his works is that they are 
the fketches of an amateur; it is difficult at firft fight to 
confider them the ferious performances of an artift. Eight 
years ago, when I firft became acquainted with Corot’s works, 
I felt much as a Frenchman does when you fhow him 
Turner's, that is, utterly at a lofs to account for the fame of the 
painter, looking for fomething to attribute it to, and finding 
nothing. I underftand Corot now, and think his reputation, if 
not very well deferved, at leaft very eafily accounted for. Corot 
is a poet, not a great one, but perfectly genuine in his way. He 
feels the myftery of nature, he feels the delightfulnefs of cool, 
grey mornings and dewy evenings; he feels the palpitating life 
of gleaming river fhores, and the trembling of the light branches 
wherein the fitful breezes play. Now a poet who paints, how- 
ever feeble or even falfe his imitation of nature, is always fure of 
fame in the end, for there is nothing fo powerful in our art as 
the poetical gift. The immenfe fame of Claude is due to a 
certain quiet but genuine poetry, and Corot’s mind feems to 
me to be juft about of the fame calibre as Claude’s. They are 
neither of them great poets, but both are poets, in a tame and 
limited way. 

The three pictures exhibited by Corot this year are excel- 
lent examples of his peculiar caft of thought. One is a river 
fcene, nearly hidden by trees, a houfe acrofs the river gleaming 
through them, and a woman in the foreground gathering fticks. 
There is an intenfe fenfe of the glimmering indecifion and mys- 
tery of nature, and of the lightnefs of natural boughs, the colour 
too is frefh and various, though only in greys and greens, with 
a little touch or two of purple or blue. There is of courfe the 
inevitable bit before funrife (Corot muft be an early rifer), with 
the ufual undreffed nymphs, and the grey trees and pale yellow 
fky. There is alfo a very clever little ftudy of a road to a vil- 
lage with fome old women walking up it. In thefe three pic- 
tures not a fingle twig is really drawn, and the colour is fuccefs- 
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ful rather by the evafion of difficulty than its conqueft.* But 
Corot feels, which is fomething, and his art, fuch as it is, is 
original. 


Courbet (Guftave)—M. Courbet is looked upon as the 
reprefentative of realifm in France; the truth is that Troyon, 
Edouard Frére, the Bonheurs, and many others, are to the 
full as realiftic as Courbet, but they produce beautiful pictures, 
and confequently do not reprefent the idea which the ingeni- 
ous French critics have contrived to attach to the word 
realifm. That idea is the wilful preference of uglinefs to 
beauty. Truth herfelf, to whofe majefty all great men are 
loyal, has become degraded in the popular French mind by 
the unfounded notions that thefe ugly pictures of Courbet 
are truer and more realiftic than the beautiful ones of better 
men. His works are therefore a definite injury to the noble 
caufe of truth, becaufe they make it underftood that truth 
is of neceffity difgufting. Now there are beautiful truths and 
ugly truths, and the bufinefs of art is with the beautiful truths ; 
only admitting the ugly ones when they will enhance the beauty 
of the others, but not erecting thefe ugly truths into the ftand- 
ard of ail truth. 

Still M. Courbet is a clever painter. His handling is ex- 
tremely fkilful, and even the French critics, very fevere on this 
head, admit that he is verfed in all the fecrets of fkilled execu- 
tion. Sometimes he produces works of fuch high quality in 
this refpect that one only regrets the more that he fhould hold 
fuch a wrong theory about truth. Courbet’s life is interefting. 
He fcarcely ever had a mafter, and this faét made him unpopu- 
lar with the authorities, and even, it is faid, kept his pictures out 
of the exhibition fix years. In 1855, being difpleafed with the 


* Becaufe Corot confines himfelf to a | grey is a great ftep towards being a co- 
fimple fcale of greys and pale greyith greens | lourift, but to be a mafter of colour one 
and yellows, permitting himfelf a little | muft alfo have conquered the difficulty of 
purple occafionally, but never attempting | rightly ufing gold and fcarlet and azure, 
the intenfe colours. The maftery over ' and thefe Corot does not attempt. 

16 * 
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pofition affigned to his works by the jury of the Univerfal Ex- 
hibition, he made a feparate exhibition of his own, which I very 
much regret not to have vifited. At Munich, the jury admired 
him fo much that they affigned him a whole room to himfelf. 
Yet it is difficult to {peak of Courbet without lofing patience. 
Everything he touches becomes unpleafant. If he had to paint 
the moft exquifite beauty, he would find fomething ugly about 
her. Here is a certain unlucky Madame L——- whofe portrait 
has been painted by M. Courbet—a courageous woman, truly, 
to truft herfelf in fuch hands! I dare fay in nature fhe may be 
a very nice lady indeed, but in Courbet’s picture fhe is nothing 
lefs than offenfive. And the picture of fox-hunting! A ftupid- 
looking gentleman on a wooden red horfe, ftock ftill, with a fox 
under its nofe that two dogs are worrying, whilft a fellow on foot 
boldly approaches to finifh the poor thing with a hay-fork—- 
and all this cruelty for the amufement of that one idiot on the 
horfe, who is contemplating it in a cool and {fatisfied manner! 
The picture is a difgufting one, but may have been intended 
for a fatire.* 


Dargent (Yan')—Two very poetical landfcapes, one re- 
prefenting the rifing of grey vapours, which take ghoftly re- 
femblance to human forms, and another a very wild and 
defolate fcene in Brittany, with a great cloud over it lighted 
from the glow left after funfet in the unfeen weftern fky. 
There is much feeling in the latter, even in the introduction 
of the horfes galloping over the heath, horfes and f{cenery being 
as wild and weird as poffible. There is no great power of 
drawing in the cloud, however, the French landfcape painters 
generally not having as yet realized the heretical notion that 
clouds have any forms. 


* Daubigny (Charles Frangois)—The chief of French 
landfcape painters, fo far as fame goes; as to merit, per- 


* In addition to thefe two pitures M. Courbet has a ftatue of a fither boy amongft 
the fculpture. 
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haps another eftimate might be arrived at. If landfcape can 
be fatisfactorily painted without either drawing or colour, Dau- 
bigny is the man to do it.. He works immenfely from nature, 
and has a boat with a little cabin in it, wherein he paffes 
much time on the French rivers in fummer, with canvaffes and 
colours in abundance. The refult is the annual production 
of a confiderable quantity of greenifh grey oil fketches, full of a 
certain kind of fentiment for nature, and not offending the 
popular tafte by the prefence of colour, which, in landfcape, is a 
great impediment to popularity. Daubigny’s works are the 
precifely popular ideal, never in the leaft tranfcending the com- 
moneft knowledge of nature, and their popularity was therefore 
inevitable. He publifhed lately an interefting volume of very 
fketchy little etchings, illuftrating his boat life on the Seine, a 
pleafant and enviable exiftence, but it is curious that fo much 
obfervation of nature fhould have led Daubigny to the conclu- 
fion that there is no delicacy in her forms, nor intenfity in her 
hues. 


Defgoffe (Blaife)—A pupil of Hippolyte Flandrin, and 
brother of a painter hitherto more fuccefsful as to public 
honours than himfelf. But Blaife Defgoffe has a peculiar 
claim to attention. He is the beft painter of ftill-life, fo far 
as my knowledge goes, in the whole world. Sele¢ting always 
fuch objeéts as admit of abfolute imitation, he copies them 
juft as they are, with a perfection that I have never feen 
equalled. Of courfe fuch art as his does not admit of inven- 
tion, and the higheft artiftic qualities, except the fenfe of 
colour, are almoft uncalled for here, but there is a notable 
difference between Defgoffe’s choice of fubjeét and that of vul- 
gar painters of ftill-life. Inftead of imitating two-penny beer 
bottles, he copies fine vafes of cryftal and rare old enamels ; 
inftead of reprefenting kitchen utenfils, he reproduces the moft 
precious ivories and agates in the Louvre. His art is therefore 
noble in its way, being the beft and nobleft ufe of a fort of 
talent, which has unfortunately been hitherto almoft invariably 
thrown away upon work unworthy of it. Defgoffe’s pictures 
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are precious copies of precious things. As to their finifh, it 
goes even beyond our moft perfect pre-Raphaelite work. As in 
all firft-rate painting there is no parade of detail, and a carelefs 
{peCtator might eafily pafs thefe pictures without fufpecting 
that there was any extraordinary amount of it in them, but 
after ftudying them for half an hour one’s aftonifhment grows 
and grows. Every vein in every agate is fiudied to the fineft of 
its curves, every furface imitated to the moft accurate expreffion 
of the exaét degree of its convexity, every reflection painted in 
its full detail. Take a fingle inftance ; the principal objeét in 
one of the pictures is a fplendid vafe of rock cryftal, of the 
fourteenth century. On feveral of its facets is the reflection of 
an unfeen window. Landfeer would have reprefented thofe with 
{pots of pure white; Millais with {pots of pale grey, with a 
touch of white for the higheft light, the largeft of them fhaped 
to a rough expreffion of the window reflected, the others with- 
out form. But Defgoffe paints every one of them thoroughly ; 
the panes of glafs in the window being quite perfectly refle&ted 
in the curving furface of the cryftal over and over again, with 
all the modifications refulting from change of place. There is 
not the flighteft attempt in any part of thefe works to fubftitute 


clever manipulation for fair ftudy and imitation. Without any- 
thing of what painters call texture in the paint itfelf—for it is all 
as {mooth as glafs*—there is a reprefentation of texture in 
the objects fo abfolutely true, that all fubftances, cryftal, enamel, 
agate, ivory, embroidery, gold, filver, wood, feem fimply real. 
Even Holland herfelf never produced fo marvellous an imitator. 


* Doré (Guftave Paul).—The reputation of Guftave Doré 
ought to be by this time European, his defigns being all en- 
graved on wood, and thus diffeminated. He is diftinguifhed 
by two great gifts,—a prodigioufly prolific and original inven- 


* Defgoffe gets texture exaétly as | get the texture of it by giving every mi- 
photography does, by fair fixifb. For | nute projection with the light on it and 
example, moft painters, in painting a | the fhadow caft by it. And that is the 
rough-caft wall, would plafter the canvas | way Defgoffe imitates embroidery. 
with rough paint; photography would 
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tion, and a fympathy as univerfal as it is profound. He is only 
juft thirty years old this very year. His publifhed defigns may 
already be counted by thoufands—perhaps even by tens of 
thoufands. He is a great and marvellous genius—a poet fuch 
as a nation produces once in a thoufand years. He is the moft 
imaginative, the profoundeft, the moft productive poet that has 
ever {prung from the French race. 

This eftimate may feem extravagant, but it is bafed on the 
careful ftudy of Doré’s works for feveral years paft. The illus- 
trations to Dante’s Inferno are hitherto his mafterpiece. It is 
not the place to difcufs their merits here, nor thofe frank and 
obvious defeéts which the {malleft critic can find out, and which 
Doré, like all great men, careleffly leaves in the mere ex- 
uberance of productivenefs. His landfcape, got from impres- 
fions of wild nature (efpecially, I think, from the Jura forefts), 
mixed with recollections, or at leaft often modified by the 
influence of the old mafters, is often full of falfities and conven- 
tionalifms; his figures, being drawn by the thoufand, are not 
always correét as to anatomy, but every fubject is grafped 
greatly, every landfcape is full of myftery and infinity, every 
figure alive. 

So much for Doré as a defigner. But he is not a painter, in 
the true fenfe. He paints as well as many reputed “painters ” of the 
French fchool ; but his colour will not bear the leaft comparifon 
with that of a real painter, fuch as Cabanel or Paul Baudry. 

His pictures are conceived fimply as defigns, and all pictures 
fo conceived inevitably fail. A picture miuft be conceived, 
from the firft, in colour, fo much form being added as will not 
deftroy the colour, and no more. When a real painter thinks 
of a new picture, it haunts his mind as a new affemblage of 
tints which grow into forms as he dwells upon them. Doré’s 
pictures are, of courfe, always very impreflive, very great as 
inventions, but that is not enough. I am quite fure that when 
a new picture enters his head, it takes the form of a defign in 
black and white. Why not leave it fo? It is alfo obfervable 
that of the three pictures here, one is fimply an enlargement of 
a defign already publifhed in the Inferno. 
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+ Flandrin (Jean. Hippolyte)—The moft notable work in 
the Central Hall is the portrait of the Emperor, by Jean 
Hippolyte Flandrin. It is one amongft feveral proofs in 
this year’s Salon, that a portrait, if nobly wrought, is one of 
the moft interefting of artiftic products. That picture of 
the Emperor will be looked upon with awe centuries hence. 
Its. chief characteriftic is quiet power. The texture and details 
of the furniture and drefs are quite accurately painted down 
to the fmalleft ornament, even to the watering on the broad 
ribbon acrofs the Emperor’s breaft, and yet, in {pite of this 
imitation, fo true with fo little effeét, the head is all in all. 
There is not the flighteft attempt to flatter, unlefs perhaps in the 
benignity of the expreffion and the quantity of it thrown into 
the eyes, which, in the original, are ufually devoid of meaning. 
It is fcarcely neceffary to defcribe this picture, becaufe nearly 
every reader muft have feen it at Kenfington laft year, and no 
one who has once feen it is likely ever to forget it. 


* Francais (Francois Louis)—This painter has a fad and 
noble picture of Orpheus mourning for Eurydice. It is 
moonlight, and the tomb is near, with the friends of the 
dead about it. Orpheus, alone, leans againft a tree, lament- 
ing. The landfcape is of a very high order. The near tree 
being the beft in point of branch-drawing that I have yet 
feen by a French artift. The myftery and poetry of the 
fcene are beyond praife, and go ftraight to the heart. United 
to thefe qualities. there is an unaffected claffic feeling which 
gives the artift perfect fympathy with his fubje&. The colour 
however is too grey, though better than in ordinary pictures of 
moonlight. The colour of moonlight in nature varies very 


much, but its warmer tones, by far the moft beautiful, have 
been feldom painted. 


* Gérome (Jean Léon)—Here is a Frenchman who feems 
to have all the good of Englifh pre-Raphaelitifm with none 


A + preceding a name indicates that the painter is Officer of the Legion of 
Honour. 
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of its extravagance. He is as minute as Holman Hunt him- 
felf, omitting abfolutely nothing that can be told in paint, yet 
his detail, however marvelloufly ftudied, is always kept per- 
fe&tly fubordinate to the main purpofe. His picture of “the 
Prifoner” reprefents a boat on the Nile with an unlucky 
prifoner in it bound hand and foot. The rowers are a won- 
derful ftudy, their mufcular fhoulders and arms wrought out 
to the utmoft, even down to the {welling finews of the wrift, 
whofe ftrong cords conduct the power of the arms and cheft 
down to the hands that grafp the oar. There is fo much 
mafterly drawing in every bit of this work, fuch perfect care, 
fuch loyalty to faét, that you cannot find one thoughtlefs 
touch in it. The diftant fhore of the Nile is a leffon for a 
landfcape painter; the polifhed ripple in the calm water and 
the long-drawn reflections are full of delicate truth, the tky 
right in colour, and painted, it feems, at once. A curious pro- 
perty of this picture, and which goes far to prove its confum- 
mate truth, is that the fpeétator has no idea at firft that it is 
minute work, for the details, being modeft and in their nght 
places, do not continually cry aloud, “See what a multitude we 
are!” as details are too much in the habit of doing in England. 
After gazing at the pictufe for five minutes we begin to dis- 
cover that it is full of minute faéts which we had not feen; and 
if we go to the picture every day for a week we fhall always 
find fomething new in it. 

The picture of Moliére at the court of Louis XIV. by the 
fame painter is an aftonifhing piece of work, fo thoughtful, 
graceful, and refined in conception, fo exquifitely perfect in 
execution. The incident is that famous one when the King 
gave a leffon to his proud courtiers by inviting Moliére to eat 
at his own table, fince they confidered him unfit for theirs. 
Perhaps Louis was the more honoured of the two when they fat 
thus together, but the courtiers did not think fo. In their view 
the King had loft all fenfe of dignity when he let that play-wright 
eat with him. Every face is full of expreffion, the King’s beaming 
with malicious enjoyment at the fenfation he has juft created ; 
Moliére, already feated, is bending modeftly forward with his 
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two-pronged fork in his hand to attack the viands in obedience 
to the royal will. The pale Bifhop in the corner, with the violet 
veftments, is efpecially indignant, his face white with anger and 
full of fcorn, but the King is not in a humour to be frightened 
by anybody’s crofs looks juft now. 

As to the execution, it is enough to fay that everything is 
honeftly drawn, down to the embroidery on the ftockings, with 
firmnefs and accuracy, yet no undue emphafis. Every detail is 
treated patiently and refpectfully. 

There is another picture of ‘precifely the fame incident by 
a clever painter, M. Leman. His interpretation is lively and 
fkilful, but a careful comparifon of the two pictures only makes 
Gérome’s great quality more confpicuous. That quality is beft 
exprefled by the French word diftinétion. It is more than re- 
finement, it is confummate grace joined to perfect knowledge. 


Glaize (Pierre Paul Léon).—This M. Glaize is the fon of 
the painter of the picture called “Un Pilori,” which was in our 
Univerfal Exhibition, and whofe moral objec was to teach the 
nations not to perfecute their benefactors. M. Léon Glaize has 
a picture of Affop in the houfe of Xanthus, notable as a refult 
of the archeological tendencies of our time. It is a reproduc- 
tion, as faithful as modern learning will permit, of the real old 
Greek exiftence. Such pictures as this and Boulanger’s Czefar 
ought, it feems to me, to have a recognized educational fun¢tion, 
and fhould be habitually purchafed by our wealthier colleges 
and {chools. 


$t Gudin (Théodore).—When a painter is extremely famous 
I always take it for granted that there muft be a reafon for 
it. If I can’t find out the reafon, I feel baffled for the time, 
as a man of fcience does when he fees a refult in nature for 
which he cannot account. The reafons for the celebrity of 
painters are very various. They are often celebrated for other 


A f preceding a name indicates that the painter is Commander of the Legion of 
Honour. 
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things than the power of painting, and yet, fince they are painters, 
their celebrity is always popularly attributed to their paintings. 
Gudin is a very celebrated painter, and yet it feems to me, and 
to many others, that Gudin cannot paint. What are the caufes 
of his celebrity ? 

French landfcape painters are generally addicted to moft un- 
impreffive fubjeéts. The fubjeéts of Gudin are always in them- 
felves highly impreffive, and people who are not fufficiently fenfi- 
tive to bad work for their attention to be diverted by it from the 
fubject, are naturally powerfully impreffed by Gudin’s pictures. 
He is the only Frenchman who feems ever to have thoroughly 
felt the ftrength and fury of the fea. He was about the firft French- 
man to difcover that a landfcape might aroufe any livelier emotion 
than that of a mild and tranquil fentimentalifm. There is in all 
men’s breafts fome rude fenfibility to the power of nature, fome 
chord that has no echo for her fweet and quiet harmonies, but 
which vibrates violently to the loud mufic of the thunder and 
the waves. The very rudeft men can feel the awfulnefs of fhip- 
wreck, and one of the moft popular fubjects in dioramas and 
fuch-like entertainments for the people is the traditional ftorm 
at fea. Again, Gudin has all the popular fenfitivenefs to {plen- 
dour and fhow; a great pageant moves him, and he renders it 
with much appearance of glitter and buftle, though in bad 
colour, and with the touch of an amateur. He has pufhed his 
way in the world, eftablifhed his focial pofition by marriage with 
a lady highly connected in Scotland, and is a fort of princely 
artift, receiving royalty at his houfe. Some years ago he was 
generally believed to be a genius, and fome French critics, 
with that curious faculty which they often have for comparing 
painters who have not one fingle merit or defeét in common, 
called him “the fecond Claude.”* At the prefent day his name 
is not what it ufed to be, and a century hence it will be men- 
tioned only to point the moral, that Governments are not ne- 


* This exceffively ftupid expreffion may be taken to mean that thefe critics confidered 
Gudin to be the beft landfcape painter but one that France had ever produced. 
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ceflarily good judges of art, and that a man may be fucceffively 
Chevalier, Officer, and Commander of the Legion of Honour 
without being either a found draughtfman or a competent 
colourift. 


Guillaumet (Guftave)—I have never been in the Sahara, 
not having once croffed over into Africa, but there is fuch a 
queer look about a picture of it by M. Guillaumet that I felt 
from the firft ftrongly difpofed to accept it as true. Any érue 
reprefentation of one country muft always look ftrange to the 
inhabitants of another country. If Englifh and French people 
generally receive, without queftion, any reprefentation of fcenery 
not familiar to them, be fure it is quite falfe from beginning to 
end; if they call it odd, there is fome chance of its being true; 
if they cry out as if they were hurt, the chances are ten to one in 
favour of its fidelity. This picture is the oddeft, queereft, moft 
eccentric, leaft academic thing in the Exhibition, it therefore 
probably deferves our ferious attention. 

At leaft it agrees with all the authentic books of travel that 
I have read, and as a reprefentation of clear atmofphere it re- 
minds me of clear evenings in Provence. The blue, fharp, an- 
gular hills in the remote diftance are quite right, I am certain. 
The evening fky is accurately graduated to the weft, where the 
fun has fet a little time ago, and the fmoke of the camp-fires 
rifes in ftraight columns in the ftill, pure air. A number of 
Arabs are uttering their evening prayer, before their dark brown 
tents. They are not graceful, but they are ftrangely wild and 
pathetic as they proftrate themfelves on the fands of Sahara in 
that Prefence which no wandering camp can quit. 

It does the jury great credit to have admitted this picture, 
for it is precifely of that order which juries fo often refufe, be- 
caufe their truth is ftrange. 


* Hebert (Augufte Antoine Erneft)—The charm of Hébert’s 
work is a morbid poetry, which has for fome people a very 
ftrange and ftrong fafcination. I hear that he is ill, and there- 
fore fhall not criticife his pictures, merely obferving that that 
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morbidity, however powerful over many fpedtators, is not a 
thing to be defired. 


* Heilbuth (Ferdinand)—His three Roman fubje¢ts, Car- 
dinals on their promenade, Seminarifts walking out, and the 
interior of a Cardinal’s coach, are fo full of character, that 
they feemed to me, who am not familiar with the fubject, 
almoft to verge upon fatire. Two Englifh gentlemen, how- 
ever, who were with me at the time, and who both know 
Rome well, affured me that thefe works are fimply true and 
no more, though full of infinite delicacy of obfervation, even 
down to the flighteft gefture. This fort of delicacy fcarcely 
admits of explanation in words, but we had it once to the full in 
Leflie. In thefe three pictures there is not a face, hand, limb— 
no, nor one fcrap of coftume anywhere, that is not inftinét with 
character. 

The execution is of the higheft order; I have never feen fo 
much power of painting united to fuch keen infight into the 
varieties of expreffion. In the promenade of Seminarifts there 
are feveral heads quite comparable to Velafquez. 


Lambinet (Emile).—'To my mind Lambinet is the beft 
lowland landfcape painter in France. His execution is perfect 
of its kind, and he is fenfitive to colour. I admire his ac- 
curate, ftrong, decided brufhwork very much. The quality 
of his thick colour is remarkable. I fee no trace of repaint- 
ing to correé colour anywhere, and his touches have that 
found, frank quality that Rubens admired, and which comes 
of knowledge and decifion alone. Lambinet’s knowledge of 
nature, fo far as it goes, is nearly unerring, founder than 
Rouffeau’s, more delicate than Daubigny’s. He has a picture 
of a French village this year which is full of good work. It 
is painted firft roughly in thick colour, then glazed richly and 
boldly, making every touch of tranfparent colour as ufeful as 
poffible. Sometimes, as in another picture of a French river, 
the canvas is almoft bare in places, and the brufh-marks are 
vifible in the thick paint all over the fky. There is in all Lam- 
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binet’s work a complete harmony of execution, everything being 
finifhed juft fo far as to take its own place in the fubjeét, and no 
farther.* 


Nazon (Frangois Henri).— Not a celebrated landfcape 
painter, but one highly accomplifhed in the ufe of thick 
colour. Indeed his colour is even too heavy, though applied 
in a practifed and mafterly way. In his winter fcene the 
trees are full of woody character, and the evening funfhine 
in the foliage near the river Aveyron in another work is right 
and brilliant. There is a fine gleam of light on a diftant ifland 
and near coaft in a view of the Bay of Cancale. There appears 
to be evidence in this painter's work of ftronger thought and 
feeling than we generally find in French landfcape painters, but 
he is in great danger of attaching too much importance to 
impafto, which he lays on only ¢oo cleverly. 


Omer Charlet (Pierre Louis).— A huge picture by him 
of the Martyrdom of St Bartholomew is typical of a certain 
fort of religious painting. The model who {ferved for the 
faint is gracefully extending himfelf in a ftate of nudity in 
the foreground of the picture, whilft two French gentlemen, 
dreffed in an Eaftern coftume, politely fuftain him, a third 
is looking upon him with a foft and amiable expreflion, and 
a fourth is merely tearing a ftrip of the faint’s flefh from 
his breaft with a pair of common pincers. Above thefe are 
fome courtly figures on a flight of ftairs, backed by nonde- 
{cript archite¢ture of a claffical character. A particularly telling 
bit is the rednefs of the raw flefh, which the pincers have juft 
torn open. 

This picture is going to be hung up in the Cathedral of 
Rochelle ! 


Pafini (Albert)—An Italian by birth and really a noble 


* In Conftable’s work a large propor-| much of our modern detailed landf{cape 
tion of the touches were either without de-| the detail is obtrufive and deftructive. 
finite meaning, or failed to exprefs any. In! Lambinet never waftes one touch, 
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landfcape painter, being endowed with a rare fenfe of fub- 
limity, and fize, and fpace, and light. His view of Mount 
Sinai is more than magnificent, it is overwhelming. Owing 
to his ftrong fenfe of light, Pafini, like Turner, works in pale 
colours; his tones are not what is called rich, but he feels the 
power of vaftnefs fo thoroughly that he is lifted by this paffion 
alone far above the ordinary French landfcape painters of little 
“bits.” Lambinet is excellent in his way, but not in the leaft 
fublime. Pafini is full of fublimity. That long long wall of 
grey precipice in the Sinai, ftretching away for miles and miles 
acrofs the picture, is quite awful and tremendous. The figures, 
too, are every one of them valuable and well put in, aiding 
the expreffion of fpace, and even of defolation. Another 
Oriental fubject near this is juft as wild and boundlefs, and full 
of light. 


* Penguilly-L’Haridon (Octave)—I mention this painter 
on account of the fimple truth of his picture of the Shepherds 
led to Bethlehem by the Star. It is quaint and Eaftern, original 
in conception, and unpretending in execution. A few poor 
Eaftern fhepherds are walking hard in the twilight, their dogs 
along with them; they are weary, for they come from far; 
the very dogs are weary. But before them in the fky over a 
mountain, whofe uppermoft heights are rofy with the laft rays 
of the fet fun,* fhines a ftar of fupernatural fplendour, and 
under the ftar in the diftance there is a little, humble, flat- 
roofed Oriental building where another light is fhining. Seeing 
this, they prefs on, for there fhall they find the Child. 


Protais (Paul Alexandre)——The power of his very quiet 
and unobtrufive works is really wonderful. Everybody looks 
at them, everybody remembers them, everybody is moved by 
them. And yet they are mere military piCtures—mere pictures 
of foldiers marching or refting, fuch as we have feen a thoufand 
times. Nay, not fo, fuch rather as we have never feen before 


* A poetical and artiftic way of indicating that the ftar was in the eaft. 
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in this world! Military painting, for the firft time, with a 
tender, living, feeling foul in it—military painting in which 
there is true pathos, and not mere blood and horrors. Many 
a great canvas, {meared all over with flaughter, has left us 
either totally indifferent or merely difgufted, and yet this Protais, 
out of the old hopelefs materials, and on much {maller canvaffes, 
and with exquifite good tafte and moderation, has wrought 
fomething which touches all hearts. 

His picture entitled “ Morning before the Attack” reprefents 
a {mall body of Chaffeurs de Vincennes marching warily towards 
the enemy on hilly ground, in the cold light of the early morn- 
ing. There is no glare of colour, but the dark uniforms har- 
monize pleafantly with the grey fky and dewy green mountain- 
ground. The execution is modeft and fimple, a little too 
methodical perhaps, but without dafh or bravura ; and the fpecta- 
tor is made to underftand that the artift would rather he felt the 
awfulnefs of the moment than wandered from the matter to 
admire pretty tricks of execution or clever bits of detail. The 
moft ftriking thing about this picture is the timid, fcared, 
anxious look of all the young foldiers. Soldiers, I am told, on 
going for the firft time into battle always feel very nervous, and 
look fo too, bobbing their heads invariably on the firft difcharge 
of the enemy’s cannon. But they are brave at heart for all 
that, thefe young Chaffeurs of Vincennes, and march along with 
their anxious young faces tothe enemy. The veterans are calm 
and bufinefs-like, one of them with medals on his breaft care- 
fully examining the lock of his mufket, another ftooping to 
arrange his legging. ‘The young lieutenant in advance with his 
drawn fword, fteps cautioufly forward, waiting for the found of 
the trumpets behind him, and ftaring with wild wide eyes into 
the diftance, unfeen by us, where the white Auftrians await him. - 
The trumpeters are going to found the advance; they hold 
their trumpets ready, but the mounted officer, with a little ges- 
ture of his left hand, fays, “ Not juft yet.” 

In the “ Evening after the Combat” we recognize the fame 
faces, yet not quite all, for fome are loft now. The young 
officer is looking with intenfe fadnefs on the body of an Auftrian 
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already ftiffening in the grafs at his feet. There is an Auftrian 
prifoner or two amongft the group. One of the trumpeters has 
been wounded in the leg, and is fitting down looking at his wound 
in a contemplative manner, wondering whether it will be a very 
bad job. ‘There is fcarcely any blood in the picture, but what 
there is is peculiarly awful. A veteran is wiping his red bayonet 
with a wifp of grafs. No doubt foldiers often wipe their bayo- 
nets in that way, but the tired, indifferent look of this one as he 
is doing it is a ftudy. The bayonet would get rufty, you fee, 
during the night, fo this crimfon Auftrian blood muft all be 
well wiped off it, and the wifp of grafs will do. Another veteran 
is wiping his forehead with his fleeve, not a refined a¢tion, but 
one indicative of fweat. A battle is here briefly defcribed as a 
{weaty and bloody bufinefs, accompanied by wounds, as in the 
cafe of the trumpeter; death, as in that of the dead Auftrian ; 
taking of prifoners, as thofe other Auftrians teftify ; forrow, as 
the face of that youth bears witnefs; and joy at finding one’s 
friends unhurt, as thofe two happy friends proclaim who are 
locked in that loving, French embrace. The mounted officer, 
I fear, is left dead on the field, for a fad-looking foldier in the 
corner has his epaulettes in his hands. As for the young men, 
now baptized in the fire of battle, they look weary of their day’s 
work, and flightly difgufted with it. 

“ A return from the trenches in the Crimea” is remarkable 
for the fame combination of much fadnefs and refolution in the 
figures, with great moderation in the expreffion of horror. The 
ground is all covered with fnow. You fee a trench in the dis- 
tance. The fky is of that peculiarly dull leaden kind that occurs 
fo often in fnowy weather. An officer and a few men are com- 
ing home to the camp, worn out with long duty, and marching 
.with that heavy, dogged, filent refignation that brave men fhow 
‘when weary. The only indication of flaughter is a little ftain of 
blood on the fnow in the foreground, and an empty cap near it. 

I have dwelt on thefe pictures becaufe they are notable 
and very rare examples of right and found feeling for the true 
romance of war. In comparifon with vulgar thrufting with 
bayonets and lopping off of limbs with fabres, and pouring out 
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of blood, thefe modeft and fublime ftudies of the expreffion of 
men’s faces in trying circumftances are, to me, full of infinite 
intereft. The truth is that Protais has opened a new mine in 
military painting. He has difcovered that the fublimity of 
battle is neither in the {moke of gunpowder, nor the flafh of 
fteel, nor the glare of madder-dyed breeches, but rather in the 
faces and feelings of the men. 


* Rouffeau (Théodore).—A very celebrated French land- 
{cape painter who has a better work than either of the two at the 
Salon, in the permanent Exhibition on the Boulevard des Italiens. 
So far as I can judge by a {mall picture in the Salon, there is a 
grave fault in Rouffeau’s oak leafage. It is all countable, and 
ftuck on in bunches. It is nearly as bad as the old Dutch 
foliage. 

Rouffeau has a great deal of feeling, however, and a pro- 
founder mind than either Daubigny or Lambinet. 


Servin (Amédée Elie).—A very ftrong landfcape painter of 
the ordinary French woodland fort, working in thick colour 
with much facility and fuccefs. His large picture, “Dans les 
Prés,” is certainly one of the clevereft things in the Exhibition, 
yet it has little hold on the mind, from fheer poverty of fubject. 
It is a fcene fuch as you fee every day and everywhere in 
country places in France—a few graceful trees and a figure or 
two, and fo there is nothing individual enough about it to make 
a lafting impreffion. 


* Wyld (William).—A painter high in the French fchool, yet 
an Englifhman by birth. Wyld’s Englifh reputation is not nearly 
fo high as his French one, but he is well known in Manchefter, 
where many buyers inveft largely in his works. In London Wyld 
is comparatively little known, for he hardly ever exhibits there. 
His work is effentially French in execution, having a good deal in 
common with Belly, whofe ftreet-fcene in Cairo reminds me of 
Wyld, and is indeed painted precifely on his principles. Thefe 
principles may be briefly ftated to be, 1ft, The moft profoundly 
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ftudied balancing and fubdivifion of relations and weights * of 
colour: 2nd, The art of arriving at quality and variety of acci- 
dental tint by {craping fuperpofed layers and afterwards utilifing 
the tints fo obtained in a cunning way to exprefs natural infinity : 
3rd, The love of thick colour, and the fort of texture obtainable 
in it. AsI have had occafion to obferve elfewhere, the exceflive 
paffion for accurate and {cientific balancing of tints leads Wyld 
to endlefs labour in painting the fame canvas over and over 
again (fo much as fixteen or twenty times), fo that although 
there is not much minutenefs of detail in his works, they are as 
painfully laboured as the moft detailed pre-Raphaelite landfcapes. 
It therefore conftantly happens that Wyld concentrates the 
labour of days or weeks on the mutual relations of a few exqui- 
fite greys that an ordinary obferver paffes without notice. Still 
his works fetch, defervedly, very high prices, fo much as a thou- 
fand pounds having lately been refufed for one of them. In 
the prefent Salon there are three Wylds,—a view in the Bay of 
Naples, belonging to Sir James Watts, a view of Naples from 
the Villa Reale, belonging to Mr Langworthy, and an effect of 
early morning on the Grand Canal at Venice, the property of 


Mr Cottier. The laft is quite wonderful as a ftudy of greys, 
the effect of early morning being rendered with exquifite truth 
and delicacy of feeling. The colour in the other two pictures 
is. more brilliant, and the water in the Bay of Naples fingularly 
lucid and beautiful. The moft ftriking qualities of Sir James 
Watts’s picture are the gradual receffion of diftances, and the 
brilliant expreffion of funlight. 


THE REJECTED PICTURES. 


Mr Whiftler’s famous “ Woman in White” is amongft the 
rejected pictures, and, to his great credit, he courageoufly left 


* Artifts ufe this expreffion to indicate | darks, a matter of enormous difficulty, and 
the relative darknefs of tints. The ba-| too much neglected by ordinary painters, 
lancing of weights of colour is therefore | whofe works are full of folecifms in this 
the arrangement of tints with reference to | refpect. 
their due place in the picture as lights and 
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her there. The hangers muft have confidered her particularly 
ugly, for they have given her a fort of place of honour, before 
an opening through which all pafs, fo that nobody miffes her. 
I watched feveral parties to fee the impreffion the Woman in 
White made upon them. They all ftopped inftantly, ftruck 
with amazement. This for three or four feconds, then they 
always looked at each other and laughed. Here, for once, I 
have the happinefs to be quite of the popular way of thinking. 

The pictures exhibited as refufed are generally very bad, 
but there appears to have been fome injuftice in the matter of 
landfcape, three men efpecially—Chauvel, Blin, and La Poftolet 
being as good as many painters whofe works are admitted. 
Perhaps the jury do not know or care much about landfcape. 
Very few of the refufed figure-pictures are good, ftill there are 
two or three which it feems wrong to have rejected. There is 
a very clever picture of a table fpread with refrefhments, oyfters 
(de Cancale), peaches, &c. The oyfters and peaches are imitated 
with great truth, and none of that unnatural texture and violent 
colour fo common in fuperfine Englifh fruit-pictures. The 
painter of this work, M. Jules Leroy, has fome right to 
complain. Artifts who have a talent for imitation ought not, 
however, to wafte it on oyfters, of which, if people only take 
care, there will always be a plentiful fupply. Good imitators 
ought always to imitate rare things that can feldom be feen. 
Blaife Defgoffe is the only man who feems to have underftood 
this thoroughly. 

The principal abfurdities amongft the refufed pictures are 
an amazing gentleman in a Freemafon’s coftume (unrivalled for 
fymmetric accuracy, both fides precifely alike to the very ears) ; 
a picture of horfes ; a topographic landf{cape with a railway, and 
mill, and road in it; fome queer things of the fchool of Courbet, 
and almoft as ugly; and, laftly, a huge picture by M. Cazal, of 
a gaunt, bay, taillefs horfe that has juft ftopped one of his pur- 
fuers with a kick in the ribs, and is rearing in the foreground, 
whilft another, feizing his noftrils, is thus lifted off the ground. 
I ought not to omit a remarkable picture of the realift {chool, 
a tranflation of a thought of Giorgione into modern French. 
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Giorgione had conceived the happy idea of a féte champétre, in 
which although the gentlemen were drefled, the ladies were not, 
but the doubtful morality of the picture is pardoned for the 
fake of its fine colour, and it hangs not far from the Marriage 
of Cana, in the nobleft hall of the Louvre. Now fome wretched 
Frenchman has tranflated this into modern French realifm, on 
a much larger fcale, and with the horrible modern French cos- 
tume inftead of the graceful old Venetian one. Yes, there they 
are, under the trees, the principal lady, entirely undreffed, fitting 
calmly in the well-known attitude of Giorgione’s Venetian woman, 
another female in a chemife coming out of a little ftteam that 
runs hard by, and two Frenchmen in wide-awakes fitting on the 
very green grafs with a ftupid look of blifs. There are other 
pictures of the fame clafs, which lead to the inference that the 
nude, when painted by vulgar men, is inevitably indecent. Ca- 
banel’s Venus, though wanton and _lafcivious, is not in the leaft 
indecent; neither is Paul Baudry’s beautiful girl on the fea- 
beach—but thefe pictures are. 

The general conclufions to be drawn from the Salon of 1863 
are, that the moft influential painters of the contemporary 
French fchool have already abandoned the Grand Style, and are 
as faithful to fact and nature as our own; that they are ftrong in 
figure and in animal painting, but generally weak in land- 
{cape, the three beft landfcape painters in France at prefent 
being Lambinet, a Frenchman, Pafini, an Italian, and Wyld, an 
Englifhman. Neverthelefs, their animal painters, Troyon, the 
Bonheurs, and others, introduce landfcape with much truth and 
power as backgrounds to animals. 

Several diftinguifhed artifts, amongft others Meiffonier, 
Troyon, Rofa Bonheur, Ingres, and Delacroix, do not exhibit 
this year. 

The French are extremely fortunate in having no vefted 
interefts which forbid the formation of art exhibitions on the 
moft fplendid and truly national fcale. Whatever errors the 
jury may have committed, it is impoffible to excufe them on the 
plea of want of fpace. 

In England we were very near having a Nationa] Exhibition 
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of new pictures at Kenfington laft year. Jt was, however, at 
laft decided to refufe all Englifh pictures, however meritorious, that 
had not already been publifhed. It was publicly afferted, and 
not, fo far as I know, denied, that this decifion was arrived at 
out of confideration for the interefts of the Royal Academy. 
That is to fay, that the valuable right of fending the lateft {peci- 
mens of their fkill, a right accorded to all the exhibitors in other 
departments of human produ¢tion, and to all foreign painters, 
was denied to Englifh artifts, out of regard to the interefts of a 
body which is fuppofed to exift for their efpecial advantage. 

It is not my duty to difcufs here the important queftions at: 
prefent in confideration with reference to the reform of the 
Academy. But one thing ought to be ftrongly urged by every 
writer on art at the prefent time. We need a national exhibition. 
As the Academy exifts at prefent, we fee the lamentable {pecta- 
cle of a fmall clafs at the head of a profeffion whofe interefts 
are in direét antagonifm to thofe of the body of the profeffion. 
The difficulty is to reconcile thefe conflicting interefts. Whilft 
other heads are at work on this delicate and almoft hopelefs tafk, 
the prefent writer claims attention to the faét that the French: 
have already carried into execution fuch a National Exhibition 


as we in England are only idly talking about and dreaming of. 
The French Salon of 1863 is, in very many refpects, a model 
fo excellent that no narrow antipathy to France ought to prevent 
us from adopting it. 





CATALOGUE 


OF THE 


DRAWINGS OF NICOLAS POUSSIN 


THE ROYAL COLLECTION, WINDSOR CASTLE. 


By the Editor, with Notes by the Baron H. de Triqueti. 


Tue hiftory of the Royal collection of drawings has not yet 
been perfectly afcertained, and the materials for it, as far as at 
prefent known, are very unfatisfactory. A few notes exift in an 
old manufcript catalogue of the collection ; fome notices, but 
unhappily both brief and contradictory, are to be found in 
the works of Rogers, Chamberlaine, Ottley, &c.; and a few 
traditions exift which have not hitherto been printed. 

No part of the prefent collection can be traced to the pof- 
feffion of Charles I. We find in Vanderdoort’s catalogue the 
following entries (p. 58, No. 47): “A painted book in quarto 
in brown leather, with the King’s arms upon it when he was 
Prince, containing feveral actions and poftures, invented by 
Michael Angelo Buonaroti;” and (ibid. No. 49) “ A book in 
large folio, in white vellum, wherein fome eight little drawings, 
done by Horatio Gentilefchi.”. But we do not know what 
became of thefe books, no mention being made of them in 
any account of the valuation and fale of that King’s on 
&c., by the Long Parliament. 

Soon after the acceflion of George II., Queen Caroline found 
in a bureau or cheft at Kenfington Palace,* the celebrated col- 





* Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting (Wornum’s Edition), vol. i. p. 24. 
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lection of drawings by Holbein. In the fame cheft Mr Dalton 
(who was the actual conftructor and firft keeper of the prefent 
colleétion), at the commencement of the reign of George 
III., found the volume of drawings by Leonardo da Vinci 
which was formed by Pompeo Leoni.* And at one of thefe two 
periods were found in the fame place, certain other drawings of 
Raphael, Parmegiano, and other mafters, which are now in the 
~ Royal collection. 

There is no record of the acquifition of thefe drawings, but 
it has commonly been fuppofed that they were purchafed from 
the great Earl of Arundel. This, however, cannot have been 
the cafe, for the Earl did not leave England, and therefore did 
not part with any of his treafures, till the year 1642, before 
which time the unfortunate King had been compelled to relin- 
quifh entirely his purchafes of works of art. Befides, many of 
thefe drawings, together with others known to have been in the 
fame collection, were engraved by Hollar at Antwerp at various 
dates, fome after the death of Charles, as the infcriptions on the 
prints fhow.t 

If it were permiffible to hazard a conjecture with a view 
chiefly to dire&t the inquiries of thofe who are interefted in and 


have the opportunity for fuch refearches, I would fuggeft that 
the whole of thefe precious mafter-pieces might have been 
purchafed by Charles II., by means of Sir Peter Lely, who was 
himfelf an intelligent colleétor of drawings.§ And it would be 


* Rogers’ Colle&tion of Prints in imi- 
tation of Drawings, vol. i. p. 4. He {peaks 
of this volume as having been placed where 
Dalton found it by Charles I. himfelf, but 
refers to no authority. 

t+ MS. Catalogue of colleétion. 

t See Parthey, Nos. 272, 1214, 1215, 
1220, 1342, 1395, 1771, and 2093. 

§ Dallaway ina note to Walpole (x. s.) 
fays, “‘ The Editor has reafon to believe 
that they were purchafed for the Crown, 
at the fale of Henry, Duke of Norfolk, in 
1686. London Gazette of that year.” 


My friend Mr Rye, of the Britith | long a wanderer, but is acw meft haptily 


Mufeum, informs me that he can find 
nothing in the “ London Gazette of that 
year,” nor of the immediately adjacent 
years, to fupport Dallaway’s belief. Mr 
Carpenter has furnifhed me with a quota- 
tion from Sanderfon's “* Graphice,” which 
fhows that the Holbein Drawings were in 
the poffeffion of the Earl of Arundel, at 
the time of his death. And I am indebted 
to Mr Rye for another quotation from the 
Appendix to Alexander Browne's “ Ars 
PiGoria” (publifhed in 1675), which fays 
of thefe drawings, ‘* The book hath been 
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in perfect keeping with the King’s well-known character, that 
when acquired they fhould be put away in fo carelefs a manner, 
as to be, in effect, loft to the world for above half a century. 
William III. is known to have been a collector of prints, and in 
faét commenced the accumulation of Hollar’s works now at 
Windfor, but there is not the leaft evidence that -he colleéted 
any drawings. 

The firft addition to thefe relics of the Arundel collection was" 
made by Sir Robert Walpole, who prefented to Queen Caroline 
the fine portraits of Holbein and his wife, which have been up 
to the prefent time at Hampton Court. It appears alfo that 
Frederic Prince of Wales purchafed from Dr Mead’s colleétion 
drawings as well as miniatures, fince there are fome now at 
Windfor which formerly belonged to that diftinguifhed  col- 
lector.* 

The collection now confifts of above ten thoufand drawings, 
the greater part of which are by Italian mafters. And of thefe 
by far the larger number are of the 17th and following 
centuries. Of Domenichino alone there are 1700 drawings.} 
But there are fuperb examples of the fineft ftyles of Michael 
Angelo and Raphael, in addition to the drawings of Leonardo 
before mentioned. There are alfo feveral fine {pecimens of the 
pre-Raphaelite mafters, and a feries, unequalled in extent and 
intereft, of the works of the great pupils of Raphael. 





fallen into the King’s colleétion ;” which 
decides the queftion as far as the Holbeins 


drawings are generally defcribed by far too 
vaguely for identification. A MS. note 


are concerned, and alfo proves that Charles 
II. had a “ colleétion.” The copy of this 
Appendix, in the Print Room of the 
Britifh Mufeum, is dedicated to Sir Peter 
Lely. And Evelyn, in his Diary, under 
date May 9, 1683, fpeaks of Lely as a 
purchafer of fome of Lord Arundel’s 
drawings. Thefe references, for which I 
am indebted to Mr Carpenter and Mr Rye, 
go far to give to my “conjecture ” the 
character of certainty. 

* The priced copies of Dr Mead’s 
Catalogue, which I have feen, do not con- 
tain the names of the purchafers, and the 


in the Britifh Mufeum copy enables me to 
identify one by Holbein at p. 28, defcribed 
as “ A Man’s Head,” with the portrait 
called “ Anne of Cleves,” now at Wind- 
for. Mr M‘Culloch’s copy has a contem- 
porary note, which ftates that Dr Mead 
fold his miniatures to the Prince of Wales 
* during his life-time.” It is poffible that 
fimilar notes might be found in other copies 
of this very fcarce catalogue. 

+ Rogers ftates, p. 98, that thefe 
drawings were formerly in the poffeffion 
of Carlo Maratti; they, therefore, were 
procured as part of the Albani colleétion, 
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The German and Flemith mafters are not very ftrongly re- 
prefented, but there is a good felection of the productions of the 
Dutch School in its various ftyles. 

The procefs by which this great number of drawings was 
brought together was very fimple, but the details are involved 
in great obfcurity. Mr Dalton appears to have been commiffioned 
and empowered to purchafe whatever could be bought in Italy* 
at the time of his vifits, and many acquifitions were made 
through the celebrated Conful Smith.~ Amongft the {fpecial 
purchafes thus made were the Bonfiglioli Collection from Bo- 
logna,t and the colleétion (as it is underftood) belonging to 
the Albani family.§ There muft have been other purchafes 
of a fimilar character, but no record of them is known to 
exift.|| 

The drawings thus brought together were laid down in large 
folio volumes, without too nice a regard to the claffification of 
the works of mafters or {chools. No prote¢tion was afforded by 
“ mounts,” and each drawing was furrounded by an aftonifhing 
frame-work of borders, generally matching the moft confpicuous 
colours in the drawing itfelf. The Holbein drawings, which 
Queen Caroline had kept framed and glazed at Kenfington, were 
once more mounted in books, in the fame fafhion ; and the draw- 
ings by Leonardo of the moft general intereft, were taken out of 
the old volume and fimilarly treated. 

A catalogue alfo was made, but it did not defcribe the 
drawings in all the volumes, and by fome accident took no note 
of feveral of the volumes themfelves. 

Having received Her Majefty’s gracious permiffion to infert 
in this Review catalogues of thefe drawings, I purpofe to com- 
mence with thofe of Nicolas Pouffin, of which there are nearly 140 


* Metz’ Imitations of ancient draw- | the Albani Collection were very extenfive. 


ings, P. 3. They certainly included the drawings by 
+ The fine feries of drawings by Cana- | Maratti as well as thofe by Domenichino. 
detti was amongft thefe. | A few of the drawings bear Sir Peter 
1 MS. catalogue. Lely’s mark, and on a few others are 


§ I was informed by H.R.H. the | feen the marks of other old colleétors. 
Prince Confort that the purchafes from 
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in the collection. Of thefe 68 are at prefent inlaid in an oblong 
volume bound in red morocco, and ftamped on the covers with 
the arms of the Maffimi family of Rome. This volume is ftated, 
in a title written in Englifh, to have come “ from the cabinet of 
Card. Maximi,” and a companion MS. volume* contains a 
defcription of thefe “ original defigns and fketches in Italian.” In 
the title it is faid to have been “writ by Giov. Battifta 
Marinella Armengol’,” one of Pouffin’s fcholars, who addreffes 
fome prefatory remarks “ alli ftudiofi della pittura.”+- 

It is not known when or how this volume was procured. 
But it is probable that it pafled from the poffeffion of the 
Maffimi family into that of Dr Mead, and was purchafed from 
him by Frederic Prince of Wales. This, at leaft, was the way 
in which a book of drawings by Pietro Santo Bartoli became 
part of the Royal colleétion. Of which the Count de Caylus{ 
ftates, that they were copied from the drawings which Giovanni 
da Udine and others made, by the direction of Raphael, after 
the ornamental paintings, &c., difcovered in the Baths of Titus 
at Rome. The title-page clearly identifies it with the Count’s 
defcription. 

It is this volume of which Bellori § fays, “ Di quali defigni fi 
confervano alcuni in un libro di fua mano nella bibliotheca del 
Signor Cardinale Mafimi. Tra quefti feorgefi il natale di 
Adone, che efce dal ventre di Mirra gia in arbore convertita, eon 
le chiome, e le braccia, difciolte in frondi, e con le gambe indurate 
in tronco: Evvi una ninfa, che aiuta @ trar fuori il bambino, e 
laltre vi accorrono con vafi; e arredi, riguarando la fua nuova 


* The cover of this volume is ftamped| § P. 410. “Of thefe drawings they 
with the arms of the Maffimi family, | preferve fome by his own hand in a book in 
quartering, Colonna impaling, party per | the library of Cardinal Maflimi. Amongft 
fefs, in the upper half an eagle difplayed, | them we fee ‘ A Birth of Adonis,’ who is 
crowned, and in the lower, a tower. being taken from the body of Myrrha al- 

+ I have not been able to afcertain any- | ready turned into a tree, with her hair and 
thing about this fcholar of Pouffin’s. Per- | arms covered with leaves and her legs har- 
haps fome inveftigator of the hiftory of | dened into wood. There is a nymph, who 
art in Italy may be able to afford informa- | affifts in taking the child, and others 
tion concerning him. who run with vafes, &c., contemplating 

t Abecedario de P. J. Mariette, vol. | its new beauty with aftonifhment.” 
vi. pp. 174, 175. 
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bellezza con maraviglia.” And Felibien ftates that he faw thefe 
drawings of Pouffin at Rome, “chez MM. Maximi qui les 
confervaient foigneufement parmi plufieurs autres de fa main.”* 

Nothing is at prefent known of the hiftory of the other 
drawings by this mafter, which are found at Windfor; but I 
hope. that as one confequence of this detailed defcription of 
them, fome information may be obtained from the ftudious in 
this department of the Hiftory of Art. 

Refpecting this collection M. de Triqueti obferves: “I con- 
fider this affemblage of Pouffin’s drawings—made during his life- 
time, or very fhortly after his death, by one of his own fcholars, 
a collection which left the hands of its firft poffeffor and paffed 
to its prefent place without any alteration—as one of the moft pre- 
cious which exift ; and if with them you take the remainder of 
thefe drawings, they form together the moft beautiful collection 
of defigns by this mafter with which I am acquainted.”-+ 


CATALOGUE. 


[(1.) The firft drawing in the Maffimi Collection is a fine en- 
graver’s copy of the Chantelou Portrait of Pouffin, in red chalk, 
8°85 x 66 inches in fize; probably by J. Pefne. The MS. defcrip- 
tion does not notice the fact that this drawing is not by Pouffin him- 
felf.] 

1. (2.) The Eternal Father fupported by Angels. A fine pen and 
ink fketch. The principal figure is reprefented as floating in the air, 
with arms extended, and the right hand raifed, as if to fuggeft, fays 
Marinella, “the creation of the world.” Three angelic forms appear 
beneath this figure. Oval; 7°2 X 4:2 inches, 

2. (3.) A Paftoral Scene, defcribed as “ Mercury in the form of a 
fhepherd.” A flight pen and ink fketch, lightly wafhed with gray. 


* Lady Calcott, in her Life of Pous- | Lives of Pouffin exhibit fimilar miftakes 
fin, p. 19, {peaking of this fame volume, | refpecting this book. 
fays, “It is believed that there is ftill ex- + The remainder of the notes of M. 
ifting in the Maffimi Library, a copy of | de Triqueti are embodied in the defcrip- 
the Adonis in Marini’s handwriting, with | tions in the Catalogue. 
Pouflin’s drawings interleaved.” The other 
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Half the defign is occupied by three bulls fighting, in the foreground ; 
in the middle diftance, on the right-hand fide, appears a group of fix 
figures, one of which, feated, is playing on a fhepherd’s pipe. 12°5 x 7°3 
inches. 

3. (4.) Entitled in the MS. “Dryope transformed into a Lotus ;” 
but this is doubtful. A pen and ink fketch, wafhed. In the centre of 
the compofition, a female figure appears, ftanding, and plucking a branch 
from a tree near. On the left isa group of feven children, two blowing 
trumpets, and one of them a winged Cupid. On the right are five 
female figures, one feated, to whom another ftoops, apparently directing 
her attention to the children. Two male figures, ftanding at the ex- 
treme right, look up to another, appearing above fome rocks. 13 X 6°1 
inches. 

4. (5.) Achelous. A flight fketch in red chalk, retraced more fully 
with a coarfe pen, and wafhed. Achelous is feated reclining on his urn ; 
on the right a child affifts in fupporting the cornucopia ; on the left, be- 
hind, are feated two nymphs with an urn ftanding between them. 
5°4 X 5 inches. 

5. (6.) Pan and Venus. A pen and ink fketch, flightly wafhed. 
Venus (or only a nymph), feated on the left, is refifting the attempt of 
Pan, kneeling befide her, to obtain poffeffion of a wine jug. Cupid is 
pulling him back by his horns. His fyrinx and pedum lie on the ground 
in front. 5°6 x 4°6 inches. 

6. (7.) Cupid ftanding on a horfe. A pencil fketch partly retraced 
in ink, and wafhed. Cupid, with flowers in one hand and arrows in the 
other, ftands on a horfe galloping to the left. A quiver with arrows 
in it hangs by the horfe’s fide ; a {tring of hearts is round his neck; a 
myrtle bough is arched over his neck; and a wreath of flowers is fus- 
pended over his head. 4°5 inches fquare. 

7. (8.) The fame defign. A pen and ink fketch, wathed. The 
horfe in this drawing is running to the right hand. 5°7 x 6 inches. 

Thefe defigns were fuggefted by Cardinal Maffimi to reprefent the 
univerfal dominion of love. 

8. (g.) Galatea and the River Acis. A rough pen and ink fketch. 
Acis reclines upon his urn in the foreground, with his back to the 
fpectator; beyond him, Galatea and another nymph, with a child, or 
a Cupid, are feated. 5°7 X 4 inches. 

g. (10.) Group of Nymphs for the Birth of Bacchus, defcribed as 
“Tyro and the Nymphs.” <A charming pen and ink fketch, wathed 
with bifter. Three nymphs feated on the bank of a brook, one partly 
in its waters: an urn ftands befide them. One of them points through 
the trees to the reclining figure of an aged river god, on the right of 
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the fketch. The paper has been cut fo clofe, that part of the river 
god is loft. M. De Triqueti confiders this drawing to be a fir 
thought for part of the picture No. 204 of Smith’s Catalogue. 5°7 x 5°1 
inches. 

10. (11.) Cupid defending Venus from a Satyr. Fine pen and ink 
fketch, wafhed with bifter. Venus is feated on a bank, on the right- 
hand fide, nude, with the exception of a flight drapery thrown acrofs 
her knees; and Cupid with a ftick is chaftifing the fatyr, whom he has 
feized by the beard, and who is kneeling on the left-hand fide. Probably 
a firft ketch for the picture, No. 229 of Smith’s Catalogue. 3°8 x 5 
inches. 

11. (12.) Satyr with a Child. Pen and ink fketch, wafhed. The 
fatyr, with a bafket of fruit, is carrying in his left arm a little boy, who 
is tugging at his beard. 3°6 X 5°2 inches. 

12. (13.) Satyr and a Nymph: defcribed as “ Venus fleeping dis- 
covered by a Satyr.” A fine pen and ink fketch, wafhed with bifter. 
The nymph lies fleeping in a wooded landfcape, the fatyr, approaching 
from the left-hand fide, is drawing afide the drapery which covered her. 
M. De Triqueti regards it as a firft {ketch for the piéture in the National 
Gallery ; No: 230 of Smith’s Catalogue. 10°3 X 4.9 inches. 

13. (14.) The Birth of Priapus. A very fine fketch in pen and ink, 
wafhed. Venus is lying on a couch to the left hand of the compofition, 
with nymphs and attendants beyond ; fome of whom are ftartled at the 
child, which is fhown to them by an old woman ; fatyrs and Bacchana- 
lians occupy the right-hand fide, blowing horns, and offering wine to 
the nymphs. A fpirited and curious, but obfcene compofition. 12°6 x 7°6 
inches. 

14: (15.) A Sacrifice to Venus : defcribed as a “ Sacrifice to Priapus.” 
A fine pen and ink fketch, wafhed. On the left-hand fide of the com- 
pofition, Venus and Cupid are feated on a dolphin, which fhe is guid- 
ing; in the centre is an altar, behind which are a young man and 
woman, who are the facrificers; behind them, on the right, are an old 
man and woman, with a cenfer, and a tree with phallic fymbols fufpend- 
ed on it. A beautiful but obfcene compofition. The drawing is made 
as if from a broken bas-relief, but is evidently the work of Pouffin 
alone. 10°7 x 7°8 inches. 

15. (16.) Diana the Deer-Slayer. A rapid pen fketch on blueifh 
paper. Diana apparently has rifen fuddenly from repofe, and has dis- 
charged her arrow at a deer ; whilft the grafps the drapery which is fall- 
ing from her perfon. A nymph, with her back turned to the fpectator, 
rifes on her arm to fee the effect of the thot; two others are near, behind. 
Large trunks of trees and fhrubbery fill up the background. g X 5°9 inches. 
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16. (17.) The Death of Argus. A fine pen fketch, wafhed with 
Indian ink. In the midft of a rocky landfcape, Argus fits in a profound 
fleep ; Io, in the form of a cow, is feen on his left hand, and on his right 
ftands Mercury, with his fword raifed, about to cut off Argus’ head, 
which has the common human afpe&. 7°9 X 10°6 inches. 

17. (18.) Triumph of Bacchus. Rude fketch in red chalk, retraced 
more carefully with the pen, and flightly wafhed. Two centaurs, play- 
ing on the lyre and double pipe, draw the chariot in which Bacchus and 
Ariadne are feated. Nymphs and fauns, with the beafts facred to 
Bacchus, and vafes, thyrfi, fiftra, &c., dance before and behind the 
car. 16°I X 5 inches. 

18. (19.) Bacchanalian Feftival : defcribed as “ the Myfteries of Pria- 
pus.” A pen and ink fketch, wafhed with bifter. In the background is 
the facade of a hexaftyle Ionic temple ; on the left hand, in front, are 
dancers and tumblers, with cymbals and crofala ; on the right, in the 
foreground, are various figures, feated or lying, playing on pipes, and 
having wine poured out for them ; behind them a faun invites a female 
armed with a thyrfus, to celebrate the Bacchic myfteries. A huge vafe 
ftands before the temple, from which a child is drinking by bending 
his head into it. A beautiful drawing, but which has been torn into 15 
pieces, and very neatly joined. 12°4 X 8-2 inches. 

Ig. (20.) Bacchanalian Feftival: defcribed as “ the Ceremonies of 
Pan.” A pen fketch, wafhed with bifter. Before a terminal figure, 
which ftands on the right hand of the drawing, two fauns and two 
nymphs are daricing ; one nymph pours out a libation on the ftatue; on 
the left hand a nymph defends herfelf and a wine vafe, from the attempt 
of a fatyr. A firft idea of the compofition now in the National Gallery, 
London ; No. 221 of Smith’s Catalogue. A fac-fimile was publithed by 
Chamberlaine. 12°8 x 8-1 inches. 

20. (21.) The Indian triumph of Bacchus. A fuperb pen and 
ink fketch. Bacchus is feated in his car drawn by panthers ; befide it, 
Silenus is fupported on his afs by two fauns; nymphs, centaurs, &c., 
are on the other fide ; and it is followed by elephants, camels, and giraffes, 
The fubje& is bordered by a line; to the right hand of which are 
fketches of antique ornamental fculpture. On the reverfe are two 
pen and ink fketches, enclofed within lines (the tops of the two being 
contiguous), which are firft thoughts for the drawing next to be 
defcribed. The principal groups of this compofition are introduced, 
but the relations and arrangement are not the fame. Entire length of 
the paper 12°2 inches. Dimenfions of the firft {ketch 8°3 x 7°2 inches; 
of the fketches on the reverfe 6°4 X 5 and 6°4 X 6 inches. 

21. (22.) A Bacchanalian Feftival; defcribed as the “ Phallic Bac- 
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chus.” A fine pen and ‘ink fketch, wafhed with bifter. In the centre 
is a terminal figure of Pan, which a nymph, on the right, is adorn- 
ing with flowers taken from a bafket carried by a child, behind whom 
another nymph is dancing and playing on a timbrel. On the left, a 
third nymph is hurrying forward with the body of a fawn on her fhoulders. 
In front of the ftatue a nymph has pufhed an old fatyr down, who has 
laid hold of a winecup in her hand : on the right, a faun and a boy are 
trying to raife a drunken fatyr; and on the left, another faun is fup- 
porting a nymph who is riding on a goat, and taking grapes from a 
bafket on the head of a third faun kneeling behind her. Behind this 
group is a fourth faun blowing a long trumpet. The two pen and ink 
fketches on the reverfe of the preceding drawing are ftudies for this 
compofition ; which has been painted by Pouffin, the picture being No. 
212 in Smith’s Catalogue, and in the poffeffion of Lord Afhburnham : 
a fine copy of it, by Stella, is in the pofleffion of Dr Elliotfon. 
13°1X8'g inches. The photographic facfimile of this magnificent 
defign, which accompanies this catalogue, is a little reduced in fize. 

22. (23.) Perfeus and Andromeda. Roughly executed fketch in 
red chalk, retraced with the pen and wafhed with bifter. Perfeus has 
flain the monfter, which is feen dead in the diftance, and befide it 
Andromeda ftill chained to the rock. Cupid pours water on the hero’s 
hands, and Fame gathers palm-branches for the celebration of his victory. 
Behind him lie his arms, and Pegafus ftands there, whilft fea-nymphs 
wonder at the Gorgon’s head. On the left of the compofition is a 
group of river gods and nymphs; and Pallas appears in the clouds, on 
the right. A later and more finifhed fketch of this fubjeé is alfo in 
the Royal Colleétion, and will be defcribed fubfequently. 12 X 8-9 inches. 

23. (24.) Pallas and the Mufes. Pen fketch wafhed with Indian 
ink. The Mufes, with their feveral emblems, ftand or fit in a landfcape 
with trees and rocks; and welcome Pallas, who with helmet, fhield, and 
fpear, is defcending from the cloudsto them. 8°7 x 11°g inches. 

24. (25.) Alpheus and Arethufa. A flight pen fketch wafhed with 
bifter. The nymph is retreating in terror from the banks of the river ; 
whilft the god, over whom Hymen holds his torch, eagerly advances 
to embrace her. Above appears Diana, who has interpofed a thick 
cloud between Alpheus and the objeét of his defire. 8°6X11°8 inches. 

25. (26.) Medea murdering her Children. A flight and rapid pen 
fketch. Medea is in the aét of ftabbing one of her children, whilft the 
nurfe, fhrinking from her with horror, kneels befide the corpfe of the 
others. Jafon vainly ftretches his arms from a balcony on the right to 
arreft the ftroke, and behind him is Creufa. The ftatue of Pallas is feen 
in the background. A firft fketch of a moft vigorous compofition, 
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of which a more advanced drawing is in the Royal Colleétion, and will 
be defcribed fubfequently. On the back is part of a fketch of a Holy 
Family, containing the figures of St Elizabeth and St John, with an 
angel hovering over them ; and fome fums in multiplication. 6°5x6°3 
inches. ' 

26. (27.) Hercules carrying away Dejanira. A beautiful pen fketch, 
wafhed with bifter. On the left of the compofition, Cupid with his 
bow and quiver is feen direéting the fteps of Hercules, who is carrying 
off Dejanira in his arms. Behind him, one Naiad (with her back to the 
fpectator) repofes on her urn, and another trims the horn of plenty with 
flowers ; whilft a third female binds a garland round the head of the 
firt. Two Cupids in the air, over them, bear the lion’s {kin hung over 
the hero’s club. The right-hand portion of the compofition is divided 
from this by a line. It fthows a female feated, to whom another 
female, kneeling, offers the horn of plenty, a third ftanding by: and a 
king with crown and fceptre turns away, on the right, as if renouncing 
her, The portion to the left of the line has been engraved by Audran 
(Smith’s Catalogue, No. 236), after a drawing in the Louvre; and in the 
Northwich Gallery was a fuperb fketch in oil of the fame fubjeé, with 
fome differences in the manner of treatment. On the back are two very 
flight crayon defigns for a Holy Family. Entire length 12°4 inches ; 
length of part engraved by Audran, 7 x 8°5 inches. 

27. (28.) Orpheus in the Infernal Regions. Pen drawing, wafhed 
with Indian ink. Orpheus kneels in the centre of the compofition, 
playing on his harp. In the background, on the left, fits Pluto, with 
Proferpine leaning on his knees, and Eurydice ftanding befide him. Cer- 
berus nods at his footftool ; and in front Tantalus liftens from the edge 
of his pool. On the right are the Danaides, Ixion, Sifyphus, and Pro- 
metheus, with his vulture fleeping in the foreground. 12°6 x 7°6 
inches. 

28. (29.) The Birth of Adonis ; defcribed as “ Myrrha changed into a 
tree.” Pen drawing, wafhed with Indian ink. In the centre of the draw- 
ing, Myrrha, with her hair and fingers changed into leaves and branches, 
and her legs hardening into the ftem of the tree, is feen with the infant 
Adonis being taken from her riven trunk, by a woman, whilft on both 
fides are feen groups of nymphs, nude and clothed, who haften to affift, 
or watch the event with intereft. Another group is affembled on the left 
hand, on a rifing ground, in the background. 12°7x 7°2 inches. 

29. (30.) Chione flain by Diana. An energetic pen fketch, wathed 
with Indian ink. Chione lies dead on the left fide of the drawing, be- 
wailed by Dedalion and their two children ; on the right hand, Diana, 
who is followed by two hunting dogs, contemplates the fcene. It has 
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been engraved in facfimile by Chamberlaine, and entitled “ Cephalus 
and Procris.” 12°3 x 7°2 inches. . 

30. (31.) The Sacrifice of Polyxena. Sketch in red chalk, retraced 
and wafhed with pen and bifter. The victim kneels in the centre, and 
the facrificing prieft ftands near, about to give the mortal blow. Behind 
are fome of her friends lamenting her fate ; the priefts ftand round the 
altar on the right hand, and the Grecian chiefs are on the left. Mats 
and yards of fhips occupy the back of the fcene. 13°8x 6°8 inches. 

31. (32.) Thetis bringing arms to Achilles. A beautiful compofition, 
drawn with the pen, and wafhed with Indian ink. Thetis is embracing 
her fon, on the left-hand fide of the fubje&t and behind him ftand two 
of his friends. Her nymphs in pairs bring from the right-hand fide the 
cuirafs, helmet, and arms, the laft pair being ftill half immerfed in the 
fea; and near them, in front, the dolphins of the goddefs are waiting. 
12°8x 7°5 inches. 

32. (33.) Polyphemus, Acis, and Galatea. Pen fketch, wathed 
with Indian ink. The Cyclops, on the right hand, looks down from a 
rocky height on the two lovers, who are indulging in fuch carefles as 
would moft inflame a rival’s jealoufy. The figure of Polyphemus, 
ftretched out over the rock, is the only good portion of the defign. 
12°6x 7°2 inches. 

33- (34-) Byblis changed into a fountain. Pen fketch, wafhed with 
bifter and Indian ink. A little ftream fpringing amongft rocks is feen 
in the centre, and behind it are trees. Groups of perfons on both fides 
lament the nymph, and one, crowned with fedge, ftands waift deep in 
water. 12°4X7°3 inches. 

34. (35.) The Empire of Flora; defcribed as the “ Transformation of 
the Flowers.” Coarfe {ketch with red chalk and pen, flightly wafhed with 
bifter. A firft {ketch for the well-known compofition reprefenting Ajax, 
Clytie, Narciffus, Adonis, &c. (Smith’s Catalogue, No. 269). There 
is alfo in the Royal Colleétion a finifhed drawing of the fame fubjeét, 
which will be defcribed fubfequently. 11°4X 8°3 inches, 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS 
APPOINTED TO INQUIRE INTO THE 


PRESENT POSITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


IN RELATION TO THE FINE ARTS. 


Tue conftitution, character, and working of the Royal 
Academy has been the fubject of Parliamentary inveftigation 
before this year. Mr Ewart’s committee—appointed in 1835 
and 1836 to inquire “into the beft means of extending a know- 
ledge of the arts and of the principles of defign among 
the people (efpecially the manufacturing population) of the 
country”—included in its fubjeéts of confideration “the confti- 
tution, management, and effects of inftitutions connected with 
the arts.” The Royal Academy was fiercely affailed and ftoutly 
defended before this committee. Haydon and Martin, Rennie 
and Foggo, Hurlftone and Clint, attacked it as a neft of in- 
triguers, actuated by the bafeft perfonal motives, as a fource of 
influences repreflive of genius and deftructive of all the higher 
forms of art, as illiberal and unfair to artifts beyond its pale, 
and as degrading even its members and affociates, the one into 
tyrants, the others into toadies. On the other hand, the defence 
of the Academy was conducted by Sir M. A. Shee, its prefident, 
and Mr H. Howard, its fecretary, in as thorough-going a ftyle 
as the attack. Not content with correcting the mifreprefenta- 
tions of their affailants, thefe gentlemen declined to admit any 
defects in the Inftitution, and claimed for it more than even its 
warmeft friends now-a-days would venture to afk. In truth, 
both attack and defence are thofe of partizans; the tone of the 
latter provoked, doubtlefs, and explained by that of the former, 
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but neither at all likely to elicit truth, or fuggeft pra¢tical 
improvement. 

As might be expected from the nature of the evidence on 
both fides, the report, on this fection of the inquiry, was altogether 
unfatisfactory. It ftated, and feemed to adopt, though evafively, 
the conclufions of thofe who denied the advantages of Acade- 
mies altogether, and the opinion of Dr Waagen, “ that what is 
called the Academic fyftem gives an artificial elevation to 
mediocrity, and that the reftri¢tion of Academic rules prevents 
the artift from catching the feeling and fpirit of the great mafter 
whom he ftudies.” It afferted, if we read it mght, that when 
Academies attempt anything beyond the work of fimple fchools 
for teaching what is not attainable in the ftudio of a private 
mafter, “they degenerate into mannerifm and fetter genius ;” 
and that (fafe generalization) “when they affume too exclufive 
and oligarchic a character they damp the moral independence 
of the artift, and narrow the proper bafis of all intellect ual excel- 
lence—mental freedom.” ‘The member who introduced this 
fentence into the report might be congratulated on having difco- 
vered one of the moft pompous enunciations of the great truth 
that two and two make four which we remember to have come 
acrofs. ‘The report then went on, inftead of recommending any- 
thing, to exprefs its opinion that “ the principle of free competition 
in art (as in commerce) will ultimately triumph over all artificial 
inftitutions. Government may, at fome future period, content 
themfelves with holding out prizes, or commiffions to the dif- 
ferent but coequal focieties of artifts, and refufe the dangerous 
gift of pre-eminence to any. It is more than probable that our 
Royal Academy is indebted for the diftinguifhed names which 
adorn its annals to the neceflity of competing, as a private fociety, 
with other inftitutions, rather than to the extraneous diftinctions 
and privileges with which it is decorated, and, perhaps, en- 
cumbered.” ‘The report further fet out the complaints made 
by artifts of the exclufive nature of the Academy’s rules, the 
limitation of its numbers, and “the principle of felf-eleétion 
which pervades it.” It adverted to the treatment of artifts fo dis- 
tinguifhed as Martin and Haydon, as lamentable ; noticed irregu- 
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larities in the delivery of leftures at the Academy ; its neglect of 
architecture and inadequacy of inftruction in this great branch 
of fine art; the ill-treatment of engravers, there confined to 
affociatefhips ; the predominance of portraits in the exhibition 
over ideal and hiftorical compofitions ;. and, in connexion with 
the furrender to the Academy of one half the New National 
Gallery, gave ftrong expreffion to the uneafinefs with which 
the body of artifts felt the ambiguous, half public, half private 
character of the Academy, and fuggefted that it fhould either 
ftand in the fimple pofition of a private inftitution, or, if it really 
reprefented the artifts of Great Britain, that it fhould be refpon- 
fible to, and eligible by, them. 

It will be feen that this report contented itfelf with ftating in 
a vague and “globofe” way (while it feemed, in great meafure, to 
endorfe) the complaints of artifts altogether hoftile to the Aca- 
demy. It contained not one pofitive fuggeftion either of im- 
provement within the Academy, or of any body to be fubfti- 
tuted for it. 

Every grievance then complained of by the witneffes who 
gave evidence againft the Academy—with the fingle exception 
of the limitation of engravers to the Affociate grade, and the 
exclufive right of Academicians to retouch their pictures on 
varnifhing days—ftill continues. The rules of the Academy 
ftill bar its doors againft artifts belonging to any other fociety ; 
its proceedings are ftill, in effect, private; its own members are 
ftill the only artifts admitted to its dinners ; the pictures of Acade- 
micians and Affociates have ftill a right to the beft places, with- 
out challenge or appeal. The f{chools are not improved in any ma- 
terial particular; architeCture is ftill negleéted; hiftorical painters 
ftill complain that huge portraiture thrufts them from the wall ; 
the Academy ftill flounders in the limbo between independent 
enterprife and public privilege—an anomalous body, neither quite 
national nor altogether private; independent of the Govern- 
ment, yet connected with the Sovereign ; charged with moft im- 
portant public functions, yet acknowledging no refponfibility to 
any afflembly or perfon reprefenting the nation. And yet how 
complete the contraft between the evidence and report of Lord 
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Stanhope’s Commiffion, which clofed its labours juft before the 
end of laft feffion, and the evidence and report which we have 
been analyzing. From the anfwers of the witneffes in the Blue 
Book of 1863 now before us it would be hard to extra& a 
dram of odium e/ftheticum, a {cruple of the bitters of partizanfhip. 
There is none of that thorough-going, thick-and-thin deter- 
mination to uphold the Academy “ as it is” at all points, which is 
fo notable in the evidence of Sir M. A. Shee and Mr H. Howard 
in 1836. Objections to the rules, practice, or teaching of the 
Academy may be found in the evidence of this year, as ftrongly 
ftated by Academicians themfelves as by outfiders. Every 
change recommended has a weight of Academic authority in its 
favour. Almoft all the moft important reforms fuggefted in 
the report feem to have been at fome time or other urged in 
the council of the Academy or its fub-committees. 

Nor is the change lefs remarkable, if we turn from the Aca- 
demic witneffes to the outfiders and critics of the Academy. We 
nowhere find any trace of the prejudice, paffion, and venom 
which impregnate the evidence of Haydon, Martin, and Foggo. 
The painters who do not belong to the Academy, like Watts and 
Holman Hunt, offer their fuggeftions, or exprefs their diffatisfac- 
tion, in a temperate, meafured, and reafonable manner, with 
which even thofe who differ moft widely from their opinions 
cannot fairly quarrel. The critics and connoiffeurs come for- 
ward with a wholefome variety of view, but all bent, apparently, 
rather on improving than deftroying the Academy. The great 
body of artifts, as reprefented in the hundred and fifty very dis- 
tinguifhed fignatures attached to the memorial handed in by 
Mr Armitage, feem to be actuated by the fame defire. In a 
word, this report would appear to indicate that in the domain 
of art there is fomething like the fame fmoothing away of fharp 
angles, the fame foftening of bitter antagonifms and cooling 
down of fierce heats, the fame diftruft of extremes, and drawing 
together of ancient antagonifts for moderate and practical im- 
provements, which is noticeable in the region of politics. It is 
from this tone and temper that real reforms are to be hoped for, 
at this time and in this country. 
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The report of 1863 prefents quite as ftriking a contraft with 
that of 1836, as the evidence on which the one is founded does 
to that which ferves as bafis to the other. It is as practical, 
fimple, and precife as the report of Mr Ewart’s Committee is 
vague, unpractical, and pompous. It does not merely recapitulate 
the evidence in a more grandiloquent form, but it gives the 
conclufions of the Committee from the evidence, and the re- 
commendations founded on thefe conclufions. It is calculated to 
ferve as the guide to the Executive, in making diftinét propofals 
to the Academy; and neither the Academy nor the public can 
fairly complain of any want of connexion between the evidence 
of the witneffes and the deductions of the Committee. 

We may ftate, before fetting out the recommendations of 
the report, that we concur in almoft every one of them, without 
referve; that there is not one of them which might not, as far as 
we can form a judgment, be accepted by the Academy, not only 
without danger to its reputation and means of doing good, but 
with immenfe enlargement of its ufefulnefs, activity, and dis- 
tinction; while they would (as we believe) remove all that is 
well-founded in the fufpicion, forenefs, and jealoufy among out- 
fiders, of which Academicians complain. 

It may be well to preface our fummary of the recommenda- 
tions in the report by the names of thofe who have, we believe, 
done excellent public fervice on this Committee. The Academy 
itfelf was reprefented in the commiffion by Lord Stanhope, its 
antiquary. Amateur art was reprefented by Lord Hardinge; Art- 
criticifm and connoiffeurfhip by Lord Elcho, M.P., Sir E. Head, 
K.C.B., Mefirs W. Stirling, M.P., and H. D. Seymour, M.P.; 
and general literary culture by Mr Henry Reeve, Editor of the 
Edinburgh Review. 


Both the elements of confervatifm and progrefs may be faid 
to be well reprefented by thefe names. It is only in accordance 
with the temper of the times if the former influence be fome- 
what preponderant. But the tone of the report is the beft proof 
that the Committee was on the whole moft judicioufly con- 
ftituted. 

The Committee fat from the 13th of February to the 8th 
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of June, between which days it examined 46 witneffes in 24 
fittings. 

Thefe witneffes included a large proportion of the officers of © 
the Academy: Sir Charles Eaftlake, its prefident, who was 
under examination in five fittings; the keeper, Mr Charles 
Landfeer ; the treafurer, Mr P. Hardwick ; and the fecretary, Mr 
J. P. Knight. The painters in the Academy were reprefented 
by Sir E. Landfeer, Maclife, Roberts, Mulready, Cope, and 
Grant, Elmore, Dyce, Herbert, and Frith (the latter chiefly as 
witnefs for the hangers); for the architects, Gilbert Scott ; for 
the fculptors in the Academy, Weftmacott and Foley were 
fpokefmen ; for the engravers, Mr Doo. The affociate 
painters and fculptors had reprefentatives in Millais and 
Marochetti. The painters outfide the Academy had for their 
organs, befides their own memorial, S. F. Watts, Holman Hunt, 
H. W. Phillips, E. Armitage, and A. Maccallum : the fculptors, 
T. Woolner. 

Mr W. Tite, M.P., Prefident of the Inftitute of Britifh 
Archite&ts, and Mr James Ferguffon, fpoke for non-aca- 
demic archite€ture. Sir Coutts Lindfay was the diftinguifh- 
ed reprefentative of high art as praétifed by non-profeffional 
painters. 

The two Societies of Painters in Water-colour were heard 
through their prefidents, Henry Warren and Frederick Taylor, 
and that veteran mafter of his art, G. D. Harding; the Society 
of Sculptors, through its fecretary, Mr Morton Edwards. On 
the conftitutional and legal relations of the Academy, and on 
the views of its influence and fhort-comings entertained by 
lawyers and members of Parliament, Mr D. R. Blaine, Mr R. 
P. Collier, M.P., and Mr A. B. Hope, M.P., were very com- 
petent witneffes: J. Storrar, M.D., gave evidence of the work- 
ing of the new council of medical education, exprefily framed 
to include lay members, though none have been appointed to 
it: the Marquis de Cadore fpoke to the arrangements of the 
French Academy: while criticifm and connoiffeurfhip found 
fpokefmen in Lord Taunton, Mefirs Rufkin, A. H. Layard, 
E. Oldfield, T. Taylor, A. I. B. Hope, Chas. Newton, and J. 
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C. Robinfon—the two latter reprefenting refpectively the Britifh 
and South Kenfington Mufeums. 

Perhaps it would have been defirable that fuch bodies as 
the Britith Inftitution and the Society of Britifh Artifts fhould 
have been examined, through fome of their officers or mem- 
bers: and that the water-colour painters not included in either 
the Old or the New Society, fhould have been enabled to exprefs 
their views, as to their relations to the Academy and the focieties. 
We fhould have defiderated, alfo, fome more explicit evidence 
as to the practice, in certain points, of the moft eminent foreign 
academies. 

But after all abatements made for omiffions or gaps, the body 
of evidence colleéted by the Commiffion may be confidered a full 
and fair reprefentation of the views of the moft reafonable 
artifts in and out of the Academy, and of the moft intelligent 
portion of the public taking active intereft in art. The Commif- 
fioners in their recommendations have on moft points gone en 
full length to which the evidence ‘juftified them in going: 
one particular—the introduction of lay members—they som 
adopted what may be called the view of the non-profeffional 
witneffes, againft which, though fome artifts are in favour of it, 
the bulk, if not the weight, of artiftic evidence is unmiftakeably 
arrayed. 

We now proceed to give a fummary of the recommend- 
ations contained in the report. They are arranged (as the in- 
quiry was) under fix heads—The conftitution of the Academy, 
its funds, exhibition, teaching, charities, and buildings. Of 
thefe it is unneceflary here to refer to the fecond and fifth. 

The conftitutional changes recommended are—An increafe of 
the Academy from its prefent number of 42 to 50, the eight 
to be chofen from the clafles of architeéts and fculptors. 

The addition to thefe 50 of 10 lay members, holding no 
diploma or Academic title, nor being entitled to penfions or 
retiring allowances; to be elected by the General Affembly of 
the Academy, fubjeét to confirmation by the Crown, for five 
years, and re-eligible, but vacating office by non-attendance at 
all the meetings in any one year. 
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The Affociates to be increafed from their prefent number of 
20 to 50, with power to fix a larger number hereafter with the 
affent of the Crown. The Affociates to be members of the 
corporate body, and jointly with the Academicians to conftitute 
the General Affembly. 

The Prefident to be elected annually by the General Affem- 
bly, after nomination by the Academy from the body of Royal 
Academicians, with the two Vice-Prefidents from the great 
branches of art to which the Prefident may not belong, fo that 
painting, fculpture, and architecture may in all cafes be repre- 
fented among the chief officers of the Academy. 

The Council to be nominated by the Royal Academy from 
their own body, fubjeét to the approval of the General Affembly, 
and to confift of the Prefident, two Vice-Prefidents, and nine 
other members, two of them lay, one-fourth to vacate office 
annually, but with right of re-election. 

The General Affembly, confifting of Academicians and 
Affociates, to meet twice yearly for approval of the Council, 
confirmation of rules, and holding of elections: {pecial meet- 
ings to be convocable by Prefident and Council at any time; 
the Prefident being bound to fummon fuch meetings, on receipt 
of a requifition duly figned. 

An annual report of the Academy’s proceedings to be pub- 
lifhed, with an audited ftatement of income and outlay, and 
{ubmitted annually to the General Affembly. 

(The Committee exprefs the opinion that the Council of the 
Academy thus reconftituted would form a permanent council 
of advice and reference in matters relating to the fine arts, 
public works, and buildings.) 

Engravers henceforth to be claffed, in all refpeéts, with 
Academicians and Affociates. 

Honorary foreign members to be feleéted by the Council 
and approved by the General Affembly, with no voice in the 
management of the Academy, but with power to fend a certain 
number of pictures to the exhibition. 

Workmen of confpicuous excellence in metal, ftone, wood, 
or other materials, to be eligible by the General Affembly, on 
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tne nomination of the Council, to medals or certificates of 
honour, and admiffible to the rank of Affociates at leaft. 

No artift to be obliged to infcribe himfelf as a candidate for 
admiffion to Academic honours. 

Artifts not to be compelled to withdraw from other focieties 
before they can be admitted to the Academy, nor to be re- 
ftricted in the difplay of their works to the Academy’s exhibition. 

No limit of age for eligibility to the Academy. 

Elections of Royal Academicians and Affociates to be open, 
and by vote of the General Affembly (fubjeét to confirmation 
by the Sovereign): the former being propofed and feconded by 
Academicians, the latter by Academicians or Affociates: two- 
fifths of the Affembly to be a quorum, and no perfon to be 
deemed elected who has lefs than half the votes of the mem- 
bers of Affembly prefent. 

Such are the conftitutional changes recommended. Referv- 
ing for future confideration the queftion of lay memberfhip, we 
may fay here that they feem to us, on the whole, admirably 
planned to meet every proved grievance in the prefent confti- 
tution of the Academy. Above all, as fecuring publicity and 
open election, not by Academicians only, but by Academicians 
and Affociates united in General Affembly, they ftrike at the 
two befetting fins of the Academy under the prefent fyftem,—its 
tendency to become the ftronghold of timid confervatifm, or 
an arena for hole-and-corner intrigue and nepotifm, on account 
of the exclufion of the young blood of art from it in fufficient 
quantity to keep its vitality in full play. 

With thefe changes in action, the Affociate will no longer feel 
himfelf a helplefs and hope-fick waiter upon Academic favour, 
caught and caged in an intermediate ftate between the unfettered 
outfiders and the happy 40 within the pale; afraid to affert his 
independence left he give offence to thofe on whom his future 
fate depends, yet with no voice in the government or work 
of the inftitution at whofe threfhold he is a fuppliant for 
admiffion. 

With an election by the open votes of a conftituency of 
100, which muft include the precious metal of Englifh art, 
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with whatever amount of alloy, we fhould feel confident that 
the pernicious power of cliqueifm, canvafling, and currying 
favour would be at an end. We fhould no longer fee the 
higheft merit among outfiders year after year kept out of 
Affociatefhip, and moft diftinguifhed ability among the Affo- 
ciates year after year excluded from the Academy, in favour 
of dexterous felf-feeking or refpectable commonplace. ' In fhort, 
the Academy would no longer be a clofe corporation, with the 
vices and evil tendencies which are as fure confequences of the 
nature of clofe corporations, as the blanching of a plant is the 
refult of keeping it in the dark. 

The third head under which recommendations are made— 
that of Exhibition—may beft be confidered in connexion with 
the laft head, Building. 

The radical evil from which arife nine-tenths of the com- 
plaints about the felection and hanging of pictures at the Aca- 
demy exhibition is want of fpace. The Commiffioners fuggeft 
that if.a new National Gallery were conftructed on the fite of 
Burlington Houfe, or elfewhere, the whole of the prefent Na- 
tional Gallery fhould be handed over to the Royal Academy, 
fubje&t to fuch conditions as might be arranged between the 
Academy and the Government. By this arrangement the 
Academy would have at command more than double their 
prefent fpace. They would be enabled not only to carry on 
their fchools all the year through, but to enlarge and improve 
them, and they would have room to hang a larger number of 
pictures than are now exhibited, in fuch a way that all could 
be feen; befides providing for the proper difplay of fculpture, 
architectural defigns, water-colours, and thofe applications of 
art to defign in the precious metals and pottery, which the en- 
larged conftitution fuggefted for the Academy would bring 
within the {cope of its honours and rewards. 

But even with fuch an increafe of f{pace, it is recom- 
mended—That the number of works to be exhibited as of right 
by Academicians and exifting Affociates be reduced from eight 
to four. 
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That all works fent in for exhibition fhall be fubmitted 
to the approbation of the Council. 

That three committees of arrangement, each of two Acade- 
micians and an Affociate, be nominated by the Council and 
elected by the General Affembly: the firft to arrange pictures 
and engravings ; thé fecond, works of fculpture ; the third, works 
of architecture: no member of the Council to form part of 
thefe Committees. 

Of a lefs pofitive character are the fuggeftions—That when 
practicable all the works of the fame painter fhould be hung 
together : 

That no picture, except under fpecial circumftances, fhould 
be hung with its bafe lefs than two feet or more than eight 
feet from the ground: 

That objects of fculpture fhould be exhibited, under proper 
conditions, in the fame rooms with the pictures: 

That the artift’s name and fubject of his work fhould be 
legibly infcribed on the frames of pictures and the pedeftals of 
works of fculpture: and 

That on Mondays a higher fum fhould be charged for ad- 
miffion, and that on Saturdays admiffion fhould be free. 

The fame found and practical judgment which we have re- 
marked in the conftitutional changes recommended, feems to 
us to govern thefe fuggeftions of improvement in the exhibition. 
They all however hang on the one condition that the Academy 
obtain a great increafe of {pace for its exhibitions, not fo much 
with a view to the exhibition of more pictures, as that all which 
are fit to be hung may be hung fo as to be properly feen. We 
fhould hear no complaints that deferve to be liftened to—and 
only fuch complaints need be confidered—if all the pictures 
annually accepted by the Council were fairly hung. The men 
who complain, and whofe complaints find fympathy, are thofe 
whofe pictures are fent back on their hands from want of room, 
while doubtful or even rejected pictures are put into places, 
from confiderations of fhape and fize only. With fuch a com- 
mand of fpace as would enable the committee of arrangements 
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to hang all pictures at a bafe height of not lefs than two feet 
or more than eight, we fhould have the pictures of the year 
fo widely diftributed, that the prefent infufferable crowding of 
the rooms would be avoided; and the exhibition of fculpture 
in combination with pictures, fo much admired at Paris in 
1855 and in our own International Exhibition laft year, would 
become poffible. 

There feems to us great good fenfe, alfo, in the fuggefted 
conftitution of the three committees of arrangement. Confider- 
ing however the amount of labour that would be thrown on 
the picture committee, might it not be well to double its num- 
bers, and to authorize its members to diftribute the work among 
three fub-committees of two? 

The recommendations as to teaching are of no lefs im- 
portance than thofe relating to the conftitution of the Aca- 
demy. 

It muft be faid, in juftice to the Academy, that the defects 
of its f{chools have long occupied the minds of its moft thought- 
ful members; and that as much attention has been given 
by its committees to the means of improving fuch teaching, as 
the reftricted {pace at command of the Academy enabled it to 
attempt. 

With the increafed command of {pace contemplated by the 
Commiffioners it will be eafy to carry out their recommenda- 
tion, that the fchools fhall be open all the year round, except in 
vacations. 

Nor is there likely to be much difficulty in carrying out 
the recommendation that there fhould be a. preliminary teft- 
examination of candidates to fhow that they have reached a 
fixed ftandard of general education: nor is much objection 
likely to be felt to the fuggeftion that fome moderate fee fhould 
be exacted for the inftruction given. | 

There is great value in the fuggeftions that {cholarfhips or 
exhibitions fhould be awarded to ftudents, fhowing the greateft 
ability, diligence, and proficiency: that honorary ftudents fhould 
be admitted at increafed rates of charge, without compliance 
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with probationary tefts: that there fhould be periodical exam- 
inations of the ftudents, and public annual exhibitions of their 
works. 

Of ftill more importance is the recommendation that che- 
miftry as applicable to the arts fhould be taught, and that a 
chemift and a laboratory be attached to the Academy for tefting 
colours and vehicles, and the influences on them of atmofphere, 
light, and time, and publication of the refults. 

We thoroughly concur in the recommendation that the 
prefent meagre and ufelefs fyftem of travelling-ftudentfhip fhould 
be done away with ; and that there fhould be fubftituted for it a 
fyftem, as large as the funds of the Academy will allow, of art- 
fellowfhips to be annually competed for, the object being to affift 
ftudents in the ftudy and practice of their art at home or abroad, 
the ftudent being only bound to produce every year, for the 
infpection and fatisfaction of the Council, one {fpecimen or more 
of his work. 

We do not attach fo much importance to the fuggeftion of 
a {mall branch Academy for Englifh ftudents at Rome, with a 
falaried profeffor—though, if the funds fo appropriated were not 
withdrawn from any more ufeful purpofe, the eftablifhment of 
fuch a nucleus for fludy and fuperintendence of Englith ftudents 
of art at Rome might be of advantage. But all thefe fuggeftions 
and recommendations as to teaching are fubordinate to one reform 
recommended, on which, opinion, both within and without the 
Academy, is much divided. This is a radical change in the 
teaching of the Academy fchools, by the fubftitution in the 
life and painting fchools, of a General Director of the fchools, 
not neceffarily a member of the Academy, to be paid an ade- 
quate falary, and with competent and well-paid inftructors under 
him for every feparate {chool department, for the prefent fyftem 
of a Keeper in the antique fchool, and a ftaff of vifitors, chang- 
ing monthly. If any fyftem of vifitation is to be retained, it is 
fuggefted that the duty might be impofed upon a fub-committee 
of Council. 


The only recommendation under the head of charities re- 
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lates to penfions, to which it is fuggefted that future Affociates 
and their widows fhall have no claim, the rights of exifting 
Affociates being left untouched. 

We have now enumerated the changes recommended by 
the Commiffion. It is fuggefted that thefe fhould be embo- 
died in a Charter, to be fubftituted for the Inftrument of 1768, 
under which the Academy is now conftituted, and which, 
though it poffeffes the force of a declaration of the objects 
and trufts of the fociety, and as fuch is believed to be enforce- 
able in law or equity, has none of the characteriftics of a charter. 
Above all, a charter would confer on the Academy, what it is 
high time that it fhould affume, a clear and definite public 
character. 

The effeé&t of adopting thefe recommendations we have no 
doubt would be to infufe an entirely new life into the Academy, 
to bring it into harmony with the great body of artifts, to 
infpire a confidence in its actions and judgments which has not 
hitherto been awarded either by the profeffion or the public, to 
quicken its teaching, and to place it for the firft time in fome- 
thing like its proper relation to the arts of this country. 

We are glad to find from the evidence that many of thefe 
changes have the fupport of Academicians of the higheft dis- 
tinction ; that, in many cafes, they have already been fuggefted 
and difcuffed within the Academy itfelf. They embody, more- 
over, the principal objects defired by the moft diftinguifhed 
and reafonable artifts outfide the pale of the Academy. 

We may, therefore, fairly anticipate the acceptance by art- 
ifts of the great majority of the Commiffioners’ recommend- 
ations. But it is, unluckily, on the three moft important points 
included in the report that this acceptance is moft doubtful, 
inafmuch as opinion is moft divided. Thefe are the intro- 
duction of a lay element in the Academy, the remodelling of 
the Affociates, and the change in the fyftem of teaching by 
vifitors. We propofe to give a brief confideration to the op- 
pofite views on each of thefe queftions. 

It is evident that the introduction of lay members, at firft 
view of the matter, is diftafteful to moft of the artifts examined. 
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It is confidered a flur on the capacity of the artifts to manage 
their own affairs. It is doubted how far the artiftic and lay 
elements would work in harmony: whether lay members would 
give a continuous and clofe attention to the routine bufinefs of 
the Academy : whether they would not be even more liable to the 
influence of intriguers, and more at the mercy of artiftic cliques 
and coteries than the artifts themfelves. It is remarkable 
throughout the evidence in fupport of this view, from that of 
the Prefident downwards, to find it taken for granted that the 
influence which thefe lay members would exert in favour of 
particular artifts would be bafed on favouritifm, or fome equally 
unworthy motive. It is nowhere admitted that fuch lay mem- 
bers might be guided by admiration, juft as genuine and as 
well-founded as that under which the painters themfelves may 
be fuppofed to act. 

Nor are all the artifts oppofed to an infufion of lay mem- 
berfhip. Among thofe in favour of it will be found men of 
fuch weight in the Academy as Dyce and Herbert, while Mr 
F. Grant and Mr D. Roberts have no perfonal obje¢tion to the 
plan: among the Affociates examined, Mr Millais feems not 
indifpofed to fuch an infufion : and outfide of the Academy, Mr 
Holman Hunt and Mr Watts are decidedly in favour of it, and 
Mr Woolner calls it a valuable fuggeftion. Among the non-pro- 
feffional witneffes, the only weighty opinion againft the fcheme 
is Mr Rufkin’s. An analogy often appealed to by the opponents 
of a lay element, that of fcientific bodies, like the College of Phy- 
ficians, or the Inftitute of Civil Engineers, appears to be inappropri- 
ate. Science, particularly applied fcience, is pre-eminently matter 
of profeffional concern and judgment ; but, on the other hand, 
art is matter of concern and judgment to all cultivated men who 
have turned their minds to it. There is alfo, as it feems to us, 
great weight in the argument derived from the different {pirit 
in which painters and lay lovers and ftudents of art are likely to 
look at pictures and ftatues. The former are apt to confine 
their attention to technical points, the latter are fure to give 
fuller confideration to the qualities of expreffion and thought. 
We fhould have theught it very effential to bring both thefe 
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kinds of judgment to bear in the election of painters to the 
Academy, and in the choice of pictures for exhibition, though 
it is evident that laymen would find it harder than artifts to 
juftify their own action in the latter particular. 

One thing will, we believe, be generally admitted—that 
while this infufion of lay memberfhip fhould be earneftly re- 
commended to the Academy, it fhould not be forced upon 
them. We believe that if the Academicians can be induced to 
agree to it; experience will prove both the poffibility of lay 
members doing their duty judicioufly and in harmony with 
artifts, and the great value of their co-operation, even within the 
Academy. Outfide of it, the ufefulnefs of fuch men as are 
likely to be feleéted for the honour, whether as an element in a 
Committee of advice on public works and national monuments, 
or as organs of communication between the Academy and the 
legiflature, or the public, would be ftill greater ; and is likely to 
be lefs contefted. 

We now come to the conflicting views on the conftitu- 
tion of the Affociate clafs. The exiftence of fuch a clafs is pecu- 
liar to the Englifh Academy; and it did not form part of 
the original fociety, as planned by Chambers, Penny, Weft, 
and Mofer, fanétioned by Reynolds, and approved by the King. 
Affociates were not introduced till a year after the inftitution of 
the Academy. There can be little doubt, looking at the his- 
tory of the Arts at that moment, that the objec of creating this 
fubordinate order, from whom Royal Academicians muft be 
chofen, but who had no claim of right to rife to the higher 
grade, was to ftrengthen the Academy, and draw off, fooner 
than could be done by introduction into the Academy itfelf, 
the rifing talent which would otherwife have found a home in 
the Incorporate Society of Artifts. ‘The meafure was one of 
felf-defence on the part of the Academy, and perfectly anfwered 
its purpofe. Forty Academicians and twenty Affociates, in 
1770, abforbed more than the flower of Englifh artifts; they 
included a mafs of mediocre and pofitively bad painters, who 
would now-a-days be confidered hopelefily below even the 
loweft level of fkill that qualifies them for the Academy. 
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The number of the Academy having been fixed by the Inftru- 
ment, it was not eafy, perhaps it was not confidered refpectful 
to the Crown, to change it; and in the Academy every talent 
not belonging to the Incorporated Society that could, even with 
the wideft latitude, be called refpectable, was already fecured. 

The confervatifm of the Academy has maintained the 
order of Affociates, though the circumftances that led to its 
inftitution have long fince paffed away. But though the 
Academy have now no Incorporated Society to fear, it is prob- 
able that had it not been for the fafety-valve of Affociatefhip, 
the Academy would long fince have given way under the com- 
bined effeét of rigidity within and preffure without. The 
number of 40, too large for 1768, has long been far too {mall 
to include the flower of Englith artifts, when allowance is made 
for the mediocrity that wi/l find its way into all focieties, and is 
moft certain to force an entrance into a clofe corporation. By 
means of its fecond order, the Academy has been enabled to 
fecure a large proportion of the beft available talent of our 
{chools as it fhowed itfelf, and fo to bind to the Academy thofe 
who but for this back-door muft have remained outfide it, as 
enemies and rivals. 

Now, however, the cafe of the outfiders has become almoft 
as bad againft Academicians and Affociates as it would have been 
long ago againft Academicians, had the fociety been confined to 
the original forty. 

Our fchool has for fome time outgrown the poffibility of 
accommodation even within the enlarged limits; and a {core of 
men, as diftinguifhed as moft who write R.A. or A.R.A. after 
their names, are thundering at the gates in Trafalgar Square. In 
the words of the artifts’ memorial already referred to, a “large 
and immediate increafe in the number of Affociates” is 
demanded. But fide by fide with this demand, another move- 
ment has begun, moft vifible among the Academicians and 
Affociates themfelves—a movement for the abolition of the 
Affociate-clafs. Of the reafons on which this is defired the 
moft ftriking ftatement will be found in the evidence of Mr 
David Roberts. He dwells almoft pathetically on the mifery 
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and bitternefs engendered by the difappointment incident to a 
fecond rank, with no certainty of promotion to the firft. 
“The rank of Affociates to the Academy,” he fays, “ feems to 
have been an after-thought, having been added fome time after 
its foundation. How it has worked thofe who have had the fad 
experience of it can beft tell. Some are fortunate enough to 
pafs this ordeal within a year or two: others, lefs fo, remain for 
many years, hopelefily looking forward to the rank of Academi- 
cians and dying Affociates. Within the laft few years Andrew 
Geddes, John Hollins, and Francis Danby died Affociates, their 
latter years embittered at being paft over. Now, were any 
object gained by thus making 20 gentlemen wretched, fo far 
it might be excufable, but I have never found any one member yet 
able to give me a fatisfaCtory reafon why this clafs ever exifted. 
Whilft it lafts (and it does fo for life with fome), I cannot 
conceive anything more painful to a fenfitive mind: and that 
all men of genius are fenfitive will be readily admitted. Mur- 
mur at his hard fate he dare not; but he muft appear happy 
and contented with fometimes a heavy heart: nay, if it be thus 
painful to the dependant-on the votes of the Academicians, 
what muft it be to thofe Academicians who, like myfelf, com- 
miferate his fad lot? It is, under fuch a ftate of things, impoffi- 
ble that there can be that cordiality and friendly feeling that 
fhould exift among gentlemen. No tinkering will make the 
arrangement better. To add to the number of Affociates will 
only increafe the evil, and render each Affociate more difcon- 
tented, his chances being rendered fo much the lefs by the in- 
creafe. There feems but one remedy, namely, to do away with 
this honorary rank of Affociates entirely, by adding them to 
the 40.” Mr Maclife and Mr Millais take the fame view, and 
the former anfwers for its being fhared by five or fix members 
of the Academy to whom he has expreffed his own feeling on 
the fubje&. 

Yet the artifts, it will be obferved, in their memorial afk for 
a large increafe of the Affociates. How are we to account for this 
difcrepancy of view in and outfide of the Academy? Mainly, 
it is believed, by the faét, that within the Academy the Affoci- 
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atefhip is looked at as it now is—as a fubordinate pofition, in- 
volving neither powers nor duties, and carrying with it nothing 
but a poffibility, more or lefs remote, of promotion; whereas 
the outfiders, afking for an increafe of Affociates, afk, at the fame 
time, that a certain proportion of thefe Affociates fhall be 
admitted to take part in the Council and General Affembly of 
the Academy. 

The Commiffioners, wifely, as we think, have recommended 
compliance with both demands. To increafe the Affociates 
without giving them duties and powers would have been fim- 
ply to extend the evil fo earneftly infifted on by Mr Roberts. 
But the Affociate, in the pofition the Commiffioners would 
make for him—with a fhare in the committees of arrange- 
ment, a power of propofing or feconding Affociates, of voting 
at all elections, whether of the Council, Academicians, or Affo- 
ciates, and taking part in the other bufinefs of the General 
Affembly, and in the teaching of the fchools—will, fubftantially, 
be a member of the Academy, though the dignity of R.A. be 
referved for the moft meritorious of his order. With open election 
by a conftituency of a hundred, no man can fairly afcribe his 
non-election to the higher rank to malign and fecret influences. 
The difficulties of canvafling and intrigue will be enormoufly 
enhanced: cliques will be in great meafure difabled, and nepotifm 
rendered powerlefs. The Affociate, if the recommendations of 
the report be carried out, will be exaétly like a captain who 
looks forward to his colonelcy (purchafe apart) ; who has refpons- 
ible and honourable duties in his own grade, and no more 
expects that all captains are to become colonels than all barris- 
ters look to rife to the Bench, or all curates to end their days 
in lawn fleeves. Under the propofed fyftem there feems as 
much profpect as human arrangements can fecure, that the beft 
men of the fifty A.R.A.s will rife to R.A.s: and when once the 
fyftem fecures that, it is little matter, but for exifting interefts, 
how narrowly you limit the numbers of your higheft rank. 
There can be no greater fallacy than to fay that the Com- 
miffioners only recommend an aggravation of exifting evils 
when they recommend an increafe of Affociates from 20 to 50. 
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An Affociate as he is and an Affociate as he will be, on the 
fyftem recommended, are two effentially different beings: and 
the tranfition from the lower to the higher grade being once 
placed under fair conditions, it becomes almoft immaterial how 
many you admit to the veftibule, or how few you admit to the 
inner fhrine. All you have to confider is what limitation of 
numbers will maintain even the loweft rank as an honourable 
diftinétion, and will allow a fair rapidity of promotion. 

For thefe reafons there is no part of the recommendations 
in this report which we are more earneftly defirous of feeing 
adopted than the fuggefted increafe of Affociates, with the powers 
and duties propofed. 

The laft important point in the report is the change recom- 
mended in the fchools of the Academy. 

It is natural that the witneffes who fet the higheft ftore by 
refined and exquifite work fhould be moft diffatisfied with the 
{chools as they are, and that this diffatisfaction with Academy 
teaching fhould reach its higheft point in thofe who attach the 
greateft importance to the general culture of the artift. Of 
thofe who {peak from actual experience of Academy teaching, 
Mr Holman Hunt and Mr T. F. Watts give the ftrongeft, 
moft precife, and beft-fupported reafons for their diffatisfaction. 
Thofe, on the other hand, who afcribe moft to innate power, 
and are inclined to undervalue the importance:of both general 
culture and fpecial and fyftematic inftruction to the artift, will be 
found moft fatisfied with the fchools as they are. 

It muft be admitted, we fear, that the {chools are in a very 
dead-alive ftate: that the number of ftudents is declining, and 
the quality of their work not improving. It is certain that all 
the influences which of late years have deepened the thought- 
fulnefs, quickened the activity, and ftimulated the induftry of 
our ftudents, have grown up outfide of the Academy. 

Of real inftruction in the Academy fchools, from the ac- 
count given both by thofe favourable and thofe unfavourable to 
the fyftem, there feems little or nothing. The Academic 
conception of inftruction feems to begin and end with providing 
cafts, fetting models, and awarding prizes. The Keeper, it is 
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true, goes round to the ftudents in the antique fchool, once 
every morning and once every evening. Inftead of being 
made merely to draw his antique figure, his fkeleton, and his 
écorché, independently of each other, the probationer is now 
made-to draw the bones and mufcles, within the limits of his 
antique figure. But here all that looks like a recognition of the 
value of inftruction in the relations of the antique to life ends. 
There is no juxtapofition of the living model with the caft; no 
illuftration by action of the working of bones and mutfcles; 
no guidance whatever given to the ftudent, except, it may be, 
for the correction of pofitive blunders in his drawing. There 
is no compulfion to attend, no periodical examination, or tefting 
of knowledge and improvement, except in fo far as this is 
fecured by the prize-competitions. Again, there is no fecurity 
for the appointment of a properly qualified perfon as Keeper. 
His duties are fo flight, that hardly any refpectable figure painter 
can be faid to be difqualified for the poft. If, however, the 
Keeper’s work be conceived to be the guidance of ftudents in 
their ftudy of the antique, it is evident that very high and rare 
qualifications are required for the place, fuch as may often be 
very difficult to find either in or out of the Academy. 

In the life and painting fchools the cafe is ftill worfe, the 
Keeper being here fuperfeded by the rotating vifitor,—one of a 
certain number of Academicians appointed in turn to fet the 
figure, nude or draped, and to fuperintend the fchools for a 
month. 

On the advantages and difadvantages of this fyftem, artiftic 
and Academic opinion is greatly divided. Perhaps the higheft 
authority in favour of the vifitorial fyftem is Leflie, who always, 
both in his books and converfation, infifted ftrongly on the good 
done to the ftudent by this intercourfe with many mafters of 
eminent and various talent. The fame tone is taken by a 
majority of the Academic authorities. But an oppofite opinion 


is widely held within the Academy itfelf, and ftill more widely 
beyond its pale. 


It is believed—and Leflie went a long way towards be- 
lieving—that there is no fuch thing poffible as fyftematic 
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inftruétion in art; there the fortuitous contaét of many and 
various minds, which the fyftem of vifitors is faid to fecure, may 
afford the beft means of quickening the faculties of the ftudent. 
But this can be admitted only on the affumption that the 
ftudent is really brought into contact with the vifitor, that the 
vifitor is a man of high powers, and that more fyftematic inftruc- 
tion in art is impoffible or mifchievous. Will any reafonable 
perfon be found to maintain either of thefe latter propofitions 
at the prefent day? 

Of courfe all fenfible reafoners will admit that what is greateft 
in art cannot be taught, that there is no fyftem of recipes 
by which you can breed geniufes like rabbits, or “force” great 
pictures or ftatues like pines or melons. But it is juft as indis- 
putable that the technicalities of art are, in a great meafure, 
juft as teachable as carpentering or drug-mixing; that for want 
of fuch teaching an immenfe deal of time is loft by the ftudent, 
and a great deal of labour worfe than wafted. The chemiftry 
of colours, for example, their effeéts on each other, and the 
influences of air, light, and time on them, are matters of pofitive 
knowledge, for want of which three-fourths of the moft prized 
Englifh pictures are fading or peeling from the canvas. There 
are pofitive laws as to the laying on of pigments, and compound- 
ing of varnifhes and vehicles, which ftudents now pick up hap- 
hazard from older painters, or from each other. Infinite time 
and labour would be faved by having fuch things taught 
authoritatively, by deimonftration and practice in the fchool. 
We fay nothing of fuch matters as art-hiftory, or zfthetics, 
which belong to the general culture of the artift, becaufe le¢tur- 
ing on fuch matters has always been recognized by the Academy 
as part of its duty, and more or lefs imperfe¢tly carried out. The 
truth feems to be that the teaching of the fchools, like moft other 
departments of the Academy, is in a femi-ftagnant and fleepy 
ftate, and wants “waking up,” to ufe a happy expreffion of Mr 
David Roberts. 

It is hopelefs to expect this awakening under the fyftem of 
monthly vifitors. Even if one man were ftrenuous enough to 
initiate a revival, how is he to ftruggle againft the killing in- 
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fluence of a feries of languid or hoftile fucceffors ? Of courfe, as 
the vifitors’ duties take up a good deal of time, and are very ill- 
paid, the beft-employed men either difcharge them at a great 
money-lofs to themfelves, or, more often, devolve them on 
thofe whofe time is more at their own difpofal. There are 
Academicians to whom even the guineas thus picked up are of 
importance. It is hardly neceflary to fay that thefe are pre- 
cifely the men leaft fitted for the work which they take upon 
themfelves. The only alternative feems to be that recommended 
by the Commiffioners, the appointment of a {pecially qualified 
and adequately paid Direétor of the fchools—not neceflarily a 
member of the Academy—with fuperintendents of the fpecial 
departments under him. 

Among the improvements moft urgently required in the 
fchools of the Academy, is the making provifion for the educa- 
tion of architects in the afthetic theory of their calling ; a duty 
at prefent not even attempted by the Academy, and only im- 
perfectly fulfilled by fuch focieties as the Inftitute of Architects 
and the founders of the Architectural Mufeum. 

The propofed addition to the Academy of a clafs of art- 
workmen has our heartieft concurrence. The propofal may be 
confidered as a parallel in art to what the Oxford and Cambridge 
middle-clafs examinations and the Working Men’s Colleges are 
in the general culture of the workman. It is moft defirable to 
bring back ornamentation in all materials to its proper place 
among the Fine Arts, and to recognize: the feafibility of em- 
ploying the painter and fculptor in matters of daily life. It 
may be that this inftitution of workmen, medallifts, and 
Affociates, will be a ftep towards the reftoration of that old and 
wlolefome communion of artift and craftfman, which gave life 
and beauty to the ftructures, fabrics, and manufactures of the 
middle ages. The only doubt is how far fuch a graft can 
fructify on fo highly confervative and ariftocratic an inftitution 
as the Academy. ‘This indeed is the doubt which unfanguine 
minds will feel as to the recommendations of the report gener- 
ally. Is it not a pouring of new wine into old bottles—a patch- 
ing of an old garment with new cloth? 
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There is room for fuch doubts, but we prefer not to enter- 
tain them. We would far rather hope, firft, that the Academy 
will accept in the main the recommendations of the Commif- 
fioners, and, fecondly, that thefe recommendations, if adopted, 
will bear abundant and noble fruit. Certain we are that nothing 
fhort of what the Commiffioners commend will produce the 
effe&t defired, of bringing the Academy into harmonious relation 
with the artifts and the public, and enabling it to juftify the 
place it claims, and to do the work it undertakes. 

Sincerely adopted and put in practice, we believe thefe re- 
forms would give new life to the Academy, without breaking 
any of thofe golden links that bind it to the paft; that they 
would enable it to enter on a new phafe of that career with 
which fo many honoured names are already conne¢ted, and 
would identify it, as it has never yet been identified, with the 
art and the life of England. 

Whether or not we fhall ever fee a large, grave, and ftately 
public art in this country, deriving life from the nation’s life, 
either through the Government, the municipalities, or the muni- 
ficence of individuals, may be a moot queftion. If fuch an art 
be poffible, what part the Academy can take in foftering it is a 
‘matter open to grave differences of opinion. We may fhare 
the defpondency of Sir Charles Eaftlake on fuch points, or we 
may give ourfelves up to the dreams fuggefted by fuch witnefles 
as Mr Watts. We may even contemplate the Academy trans- 
formed into an Artiftic Univerfity, and providing for the gen- 
eral culture of its ftudents, fuggefted by Mr H. W. Phillips, 
and fhadowed forth in the remarkable evidence of Mr Rufkin. 
But one thing is certain, that the root of the nobleft poffi- 
bilities which the future has in ftore for Englifh art muft be 
fought in fuch praétical and precife reforms as are recom- 
mended in the judicious report which has fupplied the fubject 
of this article. 

Tom Taytor. 





HENRIETTA BROWNE'S PICTURE 
OF 


THE SISTERS OF CHARITY. 


Tuere has been much difpute of late, both in England and 
France, as to the limits and duties of naturalift (or, as it is very 
unphilofophically called, realift) art. The “ Realifts” feem to 
hold a painter’s right to paint anything which he may happen 
to fee, and exactly as he fees it; and to vindicate for paintings 
conftructed on this principle the name of high art; a doctrine 
which has weighty arguments to bring forward for itfelf, but 
which can hardly rebut two ferious objections of the oppofite 
{chool. 

Firft, the painter would in that cafe have a right to reprefent 
purpofelefs uglinefs and vulgarity ; and Teniers’, Oftade’s, and 
Brouwer’s boors, or Paul Veronefe’s and ‘Terburgh’s draperies, 
would become ip/o facto high art, fimply on the ftrength of their 
being exact copies of nature. 

Next (fo the oppofite party argues) all nature as we fee it is 
not healthy. There is, efpecially in civilized nations, a great 
deal of difeafe. But is difeafe a proper fubject for high art? Im- 
perfect development may be, of courfe, provided the imper- 
fection be that of a whole genus, not of an individual. High 
art deals principally with generic forms ; nothing individual or per- 
fonal is allowed in it, if it interferes with the generic type; much 
lefs anything aberrant or degraded. Thus, a healthy negro may 
not be fo high in the fcale of humanity as a deformed white 
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man: but he is, as far as he goes, healthy and what he ought to 
be by nature, and therefore beautiful; and therefore a proper fub- 
ject for high art. While the deformed white man, not being 
what he ought to be, is ugly, and therefore an improper fubject. 
And fo on of all natural objects whatfoever. Where the element 
of difeafe, deformity, or degradation is in any degree prefent, 
there the fubjeét may be comic or picturefque; but, unlefs 
ufed with a diftinét. purpofe, as a foil to objects healthy and 
beautiful, it is not admiffible in the domain of high art. Leon- 
ardo da Vinci's great pictures are of high art, if ever high art 
was: his caricatures and monfters in the Windfor Caftle library, 
delightful and running over with genius as they are, are not high 
art. They only approach to it, becaufe Leonardo’s genius has 
filled them with typical forms, often of real beauty. 

The duty of high art, as is feen efpecially in Sculpture, is to 
elevate the human mind, by prefenting to him objects of beauty, 
not merely for his admiration, but, when poffible, for his imita- 
tion. It is to remind him of the ideal and perfect world; of 
what he might be; of what all things might be; of what (fo 
fome dream, and do not dream in vain) all things will one 
day be. 

“Therefore,” fays one, “is Greek fculpture a perpetual fa- 
crament of man’s duty and right to be healthy and beautiful, and 
of the now much-forgotten phyfical faét, that the poffeffion of 
wifdom and virtue will, in the long run, preponderate on the 
fide of thofe who are healthy and beautiful; for even though the 
brain itfelf be active and the fpirit fair, the powers of both are 
crippled, and deadened, and imprifoned as it were in a chryfalis- 
cafe, by the weakly body or the mal-formed brain, which pre- 
vents them in this life from ufing fully and freely their own 
latent powers, and being all which God intended them to be. 
Therefore to every London artizan who vifits the Cryftal Palace, 
thofe ftatues preach a fermon, which finks into his heart, if not 
into his intelleét ; and fay to him, ‘Such as thefe God intends 
you to be, if not now, yet hereafter. Such you, and your 
children, and children’s children might have been by now, had 
the laws of nature and humanity been obeyed by you, and thofe 
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who have had the ruling of you.’ And on this fingle ground, I 
would proteét the public exhibition of ftatuary againft all ob- 
jectors whatfoever, as an ennobling and inftructive fight, which 
is the more needed, the more artificial, ugly, and difeafed over- 
civilization fhall make us.” 

Whether this be altogether true or not, the battle between 
the realifts and the idealifts is a very pretty quarrel, and one not 
to be fettled for many a year, efpecially in France, where both 
{chools are producing works paft my poor praife, each in the ex- 
tremes of their own ftyle. Between the exquifite “Source ” of M. 
Ingres—a glimpfe into the age of gold out of the midft of the 
age of iron, for which that great artift deferves the hearty thanks 
of all who toil between four brick walls—and M. Taffaert’s “ Un- 
happy Family” :—between thefe two extremes, I fay, is fo great a 
gulf, while each reprefents a principle fo found and important in 
itfelf, that many years muft pafs ere the two fchools fhall have 
fettled their limits, and either parted definitely and peaceably, or 
elfe—which, I am glad to fay, is more probable, having under- 
ftood each other, and learnt from each other—unite to form one 
great mefothetic fchool, which fhall be naturalift and idealift at 
once. 

But, meanwhile, there are a few, both here and abroad, who 
have gone far towards folving the dilemma for themfelves by 
the unconfcious inftinét of good tafte; who have boldly taken 
the facts which they faw around them, and, inftead of trying 
to put into them any adventitious ftage-beauty, or, in default 
of that, reprefenting them as merely ugly, have educed and re- 
prefented the beauty which is in them already; and have done 
that (as was to be expected by the fcientific man,who knows fome- 
thing of the infinite hidden beauties of nature) merely by a 
ftill more careful attention to nature and faét; proving there- 
by that it is only the carelefs or the unwholefome eye, or the 
depraved and felf-willed tafte, which need draw that which is un- 
pleafant, in order to copy what it fees, or fancies that it fees. 

The picture which is the beft modern inftance of this happy 
hitting of the golden mean, whereby beauty and homely fact 
are perfectly combined, is, in my eyes, Henrietta Browne's pic- 
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ture of the Sick Child and the Sifters of Charity, fhown fome 
" years ago in Bond Street, and fince in the Great Exhibition. I 
know not how better to fhow that it is eafy to be at once beautiful 
and true, if one only knows how, than by defcribing that picture. 
Criticize it I dare not; for I believe that it will furely be ranked 
hereafter among the very higheft works of modern art. If I 
find no fault in it, it is becaufe I have none to find: becaufe the 
firft fight of the picture produced in me inftantaneous content 
and confidence. There was nothing left to wifh for, nothing 
to argue about. The thing was what it ought to be, and 
neither more nor lefs ; and I could look on it, not as a critic, but 
as a learner only. 

The firft thing which ftrikes the beholder is the fubdued 
and quakerifh tone of colour and chiarofcuro. There are no 
fhowy lights or fhades. The picture is made up of thofe deli- 
cate half-tints which the French know fo well how to diftribute : 
greys, browns, and dull yellows make up the fum; and the 
very whites are not pure white, but foftened into the furrounding 
colours. The only hint of pofitive colour is, if I recollect rightly, 
round the fick child itfelf. This is as it fhould be, true to fact. 
The chiarofcuro is that of a fick room; the colouring that of a 
hofpital or corivent. Only the child, which has come from the 
outer world of colour and light, brings with it fome traces of 
that brighter place to which it may yet return. Thefe half-tints, 
meanwhile, are in perfeét harmony ; and prove, by the excellent 
art with which they are managed, that Madame Browne might, 
if fhe chofe, paint fuccefsfully from a more brilliant palette. 

The central figure, of courfe, is the fick child itfelf. Lying 
liftleffly on the lap of the younger nun, its limbs are toft night 
and left with weary malaife, its lips are hanging loofely apart, its 
eye is gazing into vacancy, not ftraight before it, but fideways, as 
if wandering after the phantoms of its own brain, with an expref- 
fion which muft at once charm and fadden, by its perfeét accu- 
racy, any one who has ever watched by the fick bed of a 
child. 

But in all this there is nothing painful. No contortion, no 
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trace of acute fuffering ; nothing which can clafh with the calm 
light, calm colouring, calm faces of the two miniftering angels 
in the ftill fick room. Neither is there any element of uglinefs ; 
the child has been, and will be again, a pretty child. Its limbs 
are delicately moulded ; they are thin and foft from illnefs: but 
yet the beauty of outline has been preferved, and that fimply by 
thorough knowledge of the bones and mufcles. The grace of 
attitude has been preferved likewife, fimply by being true to 
nature and fact. A child, into whatfoever attitude the limbs 
may fall, is feldom or never ungraceful, owing to the great fup- 
plenefs of the ligaments, which allow each limb to take inftan- 
taneoufly the moft eafy, which again is certain to be the moft 
graceful, attitude. Ungracefulnefs, it muft be remembered, is 
always a mere fin in the painter, proceeding either from wilfulnefs, 
carelefinefs, or ignorance of the true anatomy of the human 
body, and a confequent choice of deformed models. For un- 
gracefulnefs is the product of deformity. It proceeds either 
from fome difproportion of the fkeleton, or of the mufcular de- 
velopment. It is not a lower development, like thofe ugly types 
of face of which I {poke above ; it is a difeafe, and therefore not a 
fit fubje&t for art. And, moreover, it is a difeafe of degradation, 
peculiar only to over-civilized races, and a very few favages (like 
thofe of Auftralia) who are dying out from natural caufes. The 
average favage of every race, like the wild beaft, is always graceful 
in body, however low in brain. 

I infift much on the beauty of this child’s figure. One might 
linger long over it, to point out details—the admirable forefhort- 
ening of the torfo, and of parts of the limbs; one might inquire 
into the reafons why we Englifh cannot draw the human figure 
as the French can: but what I want to urge is, the found fenfe 
and good tafte of introducing the element of human beauty into 
a picture from which too many artifts would have excluded it, 
whether from carelef{nefs, or from miftaken tafte. Human beauty 
muft be prefent in the picture (fome hold, and I among them, 
in every picture) to make it perfeétly human , but it muft be the 
fexlefs beauty of the child. To have introduced a lovely nun 
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would have been to interfere in a hundred ways with the unity 
of the conception; and Madame Browne has avoided it, and 
done, as ufual, right. 

Not that her two nuns are ugly. Anything but that. The 
younger, on whofe lap the child lies, has probably been a fairly 
pretty perfon; the elder, who mixes the medicine behind her, 
a fairly handfome one. But it is in the nuns that Madame 
Browne’s power of painting the actual fact without fhocking 
us by a difagreeable line, or fuggeftion, is fhown moft per- 
feétly. We have all feen nuns painted ; nuns like ghofts, nuns 
like navigators, nuns like witches, nuns like nothing at all: 
but here are real nuns; and not mere nuns, but fifters of charity. 
There is certainly (or once was) another type of nun; the 
nun penitent—never thoroughly painted, as far. as I have 
feen, fave in that awful Magdalene of Zurbaran,* which my dear 
friend Baron Von Bunfen ufed to call the moft painful picture 
in the world. There, in a fombre cell, amid dingy fqualor, to 
which the only relief is in the tints of her own fkin, and the dull 
flame of the foul tallow-candle which is fwealing down into its 
focket, fhe fits, furely a portrait from life of fome victim of the 
dark fuperftitions of old Spain. Heavily fhe leans againft the 
table, the fcourge and the {cull by her. She looks at the book, and 
tries to read, and tries:to think, and tries to pray : but fhe can do 
no more, fave to fit ftupidly, worn out with felf-inflicted mifery, 
and on her countenance a crufhed, brow-beaten, hopelefs ex- 
preffion, as of a hunted wild beaft, which contains the moft 
fearful confeffion of the ufeleffnefs of all her attempts at felf- 
atonement. Beautiful fhe has been, and even is fo ftill; there is 
beauty in every line of the face, in the arms, in the attitude, in 
the cold bare foot, fhowing from beneath the long coarfe robe 
which covers her from head to heel. But her “beauty is 
worn away for very forrow;” there is nothing left for her on 
earth ; perhaps, fhe fancies at the moment, nothing left for her 
in heaven. 

That, too, is a great work of naturalift art; in which quaint 


* The property of the late Mr Ford. 
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old Zurbaran, by a feemingly unique infpiration, has united deep 
fpiritual truthfulnefs and great human beauty, with the moft 
homely, and then, alas! every-day circumftances. 

But no lefs perfect, though altogether antipodal, is Madame 
Browne's conception of the fifters of charity; fo perfect, that 
it can have been gained only by long perfonal acquaintance 
with that good clafs, and no lefs by the woman's inftinét, en- 
abling her to underftand women, and to read many things in 
countenances, which to the world would feem as impaffive and 
common-place as thefe two fifters’ faces feem. 

For that is the firft thing which one remarks—the impaffivity, 
the abfence of emotion. The younger nun’s face, as fhe looks 
down on her charge, has in it no tendernefs, no pity. The nun 
behind, as fhe pours out the medicine, has none either. At the 
firft glance it feems a hard-favoured face. Be it fo. Perhaps 
fhe has had things happen to her which have made her fome- 
what hard. Perhaps fhe finds it neceflary to be hard, in order 
to get her duty done. But this you will fee, as you look into 
thofe two faces, that they are doing their duty. For that 
they are caring; by that, and not by emotion, however na- 
tural, they are fhowing their pity, their tendernefs. Theirs is the 
true nun-nature, in which (rightly or wrongly, no matter) paffion 
has been long fince driven out as ufelefs and dangerous, and 
emotion, or indeed any exhibition of perfonal felf-will, has been 
fyftematically reprefled by a life of difcipline. Therefore they 
have (and in catching that expreffion Madame Browne has fhown 
her extraordinary genius) that peculiar look which marks the 
felf-infpecting and over-meditative pietift ; inward, felf-repreffed, 
meditative, hanging on the very verge of flynefs, and yet not 
flynefs in thofe whofe hearts are pure, though too likely to 
become fuch in thofe whofe hearts are not ; a look which was com- 
mon enough in England in Puritan days, but which can only be 
feen here now in the countenances of fome Quaker or Wefleyan 
women. Perfect felf-reftraint, combined with perfec earneftnefs : 
that is the ideal type of a fifter of charity. And therefore of 
thofe two feemingly impaffive women, the one 1s nurfing the 
child upon her lap as carefully and gently as if he were the fon 

20 
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of her own bofom; the other is pouring out the medicine as 
carefully as if not merely a human life, but the falvation of her 
own foul, depended on its being poured exactly nght. 

I said, thefe two women are anything but ugly; neither are 
they thin. It would have been eafy for Madame Browne to have 
excited a little fentiment by making them emaciated, hollow-eyed, 
and fo forth. But fhe has been too true to fact and nature 
to do anything of the kind. The two look, at firft fight, 
two fat comfortable ladies. But why? Becaufe they ought 
to be fuch. Their ftoutnefs (as their colourlefs complexions 
indicate) is that which is fo often produced in ladies of their clafs, 
by the united effects of extreme temperance, and a quiet and 
peaceful fpirit ; not altogether healthy, it may be, but with 
a pleafant foftnefs and fairnefs of its own. This foftnefs and 
fairnefs takes off (as was needed) from the primnefs of their drefs, 
and the ftudied, almoft ftiff attitude, fo common in perfons under 
perpetual felf-reftraint ; and thus Madame Browne has again 
retained the element of human beauty, and that not at the ex- 
penfe of natural fact, but by clofe adherence to it. 

And fo I clofe a fketch of a picture which I believe is deftined 
to hold its place in the-higheft ranks of art as long as it exifts. 
I have abftained carefully from invidious comparifons between 
it and any Englifh works of the fame fchool. There are men in 
England who are working in the fame direction, well and 
honeftly : and thofe of them who have fucceeded beft, will have 
felt moft, on feeing Henrietta Browne’s picture, how much they 
have to learn from her. One thing at leaft they may learn from 
her—though fome of them, happily, have learnt it already for 
themfelves—that to paint fuch pictures as that the artift muft be 
a good man. Henrietta Browne (or whatever her name in the 
world may really be) is faid to poffefs a heart pure, noble, 
charitable, and pious. I believed it when I faw that picture; 
for had fhe not been what fhe is reported to be, neither would 
the picture have been what it is. The eye only fees what it 
brings with it the power of feeing, and out of the abundance of 
the heart not only does the mouth fpeak, but the hand paint. 
Therefore it behoves the naturalift painter, above all painters, to 
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purify and elevate his own fpirit by the contemplation and prac- 
tice of the divine virtues, in order that he may perceive every- 
where and inftantly the beauty which lies in all healthy and 
natural things. For it is only the pure foul which will perceive 
purity, the noble foul nobility, and the beautiful foul beauty, 
whether in earth or in heaven itfelf. 


C. KInGsLey. 





THE PRETTY AND THE BEAUTIFUL. 


A very diftinguifhed artift, whofe own works accurately 
conform to the law which he laid down, is faid to have re- 
marked “that Art of high quality admitted of the Beautiful 
and the Ugly, but could have no place for the Pretty.” This 
is truly a hard faying, and not likely to be everywhere received ; 
partly becaufe it feems to turn on what moft Englifhmen are 
difpofed to rejeét, a verbal definition, and a difference in words ; 
partly becaufe it appears to narrow rather decidedly the field of 
art, and to cut off from it much whence we have received a 
large fhare of that pleafure, or fomething like it, which it is the 
aim of art to give. Yet we think that the ftatement contains 
more truth, in reference to all forms of art, than at a firft hear- 
ing it would probably be credited with; that it forcibly fuggefts, 
at any rate, certain lines of diftin¢étion which may be profitably 
drawn out and remembered, and which may ferve to fix in our 
minds the real, effential difference between the Beautiful and the 
Pretty. 

Words need not here be fpent to define the Ugly. But fo 
far as the oppofition lies between Prettinefs and Beauty, the 
queftion, it muft clearly be admitted, is one of degree. There 
are no abfolute, literal boundary marks between the united pro- 
vinces of the foul. In that federation which we call Human 
Nature, the ftate rights of each republic fade into thofe of the 
next, and we know not whether intellect or morality, heart or 
head, be the Prefident. The Beautiful, as we fhall ultimately 
try to fhow, has clofe affinity to Imagination, as Fancy ftands 
in a fimilar relation to the Pretty. But we can no more 
eftablifh mathematical clear-cut limits between Imagination and 
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Fancy, than between Inftinét and Confcience. Thus we may 
begin by {peaking of Beauty as an elevated form of Prettinefs. 
There is a fenfe in which it is only, the more beautiful. Thus 
the law that great or good art (epithets which we employ in 
place of high, becaufe “high” carries with it or connotes qua- 
lity of fubjeéct as well as quality of treatment) does not admit of 
the Pretty, is open at once to the familiar fophiftical obje¢tion, 
that a diftinét boundary-line cannot be drawn between thefe two 
qualities, which our text ranks in diametrical oppofition. But it 
fhares this perplexity with almoft every law or dictum connected 
with humanity. Men are good or bad, poetry is trafhy or immor- 
tal, actions are right or wrong; yet every cafe may be treated only 
as matter of degree. A thoufand gradations bridge the interval 
between the patriotifm of a Wafhington and the defpotifm of a 
Napoleon. Yet the patriot and the defpot are charaéters— 
hardly lefs clearly eftablifhed and oppofite than the honeft man 
and the thief. In a word, thefe are all inftances in which, if we 
may ufe a philofophical phrafe, quantity paffes into quality. So in 
the minor field of art, which however, as it has its clear right 
and wrong, has its morality alfo, the Pretty may rife into the 
Beautiful by many fine intermediate paflages; and yet the two 
qualities, in their common-fenfe and intelligible fignification, 
remain not only effentially diftinét, but radically oppofed to 
each other. 

We with here to avoid thofe metaphyfical difcuffions with 
which the Beautiful and the Pretty have been often affociated, 
and prefer to illuftrate the meaning of the terms, fo that the 
reader fhall finally be able to define them for himfelf, to fetting 
forth with definitions. Let us then take firft a few ftrongly- 
marked inftances, in which the rival qualities appear without 
room for confufing queftions of degree. No one, we imagine, 
would hefitate to clafs under the Beautiful, Dante’s defcription 
of Paolo and Francefca, or Milton’s Eve by the Fountain. But 
whilft from both the Commedia and the Paradife it would be 
eafy to felect firft-rate examples of the Ugly, we think no one 
could produce any lines which even approached to fuch Pretti- 
nefs as we all are aware of in Moore’s Lalla Rookh, or the Lyrics 
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of Mrs Hemans. Similar ineffaceable boundaries li¢, in art, 
between the fculpture of Phidias and of Canova;-between the 
paintings of Titian and of Carlo Dolce, of Mulready and of 
Horfley, of David Cox and Birket Fofter, of Paul Delaroche 
and of Ary Scheffer. The etchings of Rembrandt and of Claude 
in older art, and of Blake and Frohlich in our own days, fup- 
ply parallel contrafts. It is not meant that the elements are 
found in exactly identical proportions throughout the feries ; 
nor that, in fome of our inftances, the Pretty is not fuftained, 
and, fo far, elevated by the prefence of cognate fine qualities. 
Thus Prettinefs has taken into natural alliance with itfelf grace, 
in the cafe of Claude; elegance, in Moore; pleafant feeling, in 
Horfley. But where the ftronger features are altogether want- 
ing, or overpowered and annihilated by the feeble, as generally 
with Carlo Dolce, Cipriani, Ary Scheffer, Fofter, or Frohlich, 
we may, in a broad view, difpenfe with qualifying phrafes, and, in 
order to mark more clearly the extreme or polar degree of the 
quality in queftion, clafs the works thus produced as examples 
of Prettyifm. 

It muft not, however, be expected that fuch examples are 
common. As philologifts tell us that certain declenfions are 
only to be feen in completenefs within the grammar, as chemifts 
affert that certain fo-called natural elements are never met with in 
abfolute purity except in the retort or the crucible, fo we fhall 
rarely difcover the Beautiful, the Pretty, or even the Ugly, in a 
ftate of abftra&t perfection throughout any whole work of human 
ingenuity. Thefe elements have, in fact, a natural affinity for 
certain cognate matters, which are almoft always found in a 
ftate of combination with them. Thefe gradations and en- 
hancements of the Pretty muft be confidered, that the whole 
validity of the canon which we propofe to examine may be 
tefted. Analyfis fhows that the Pretty may be tranfmuted into the 
Elegant, and is apt to abforb into itfelf a large bulk of the Senti- 
mental. Taking poetry, Ovid, Herrick, Suckling, Prior, Gold- 
{mith, and many writers of the laft century, are examples of the 
firft. French writing, as Voltaire’s epigrams, and Lafontaine, is full 
of it. But the tendency in Weftern Europe has for fome time been 
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difcouraging to the purfuit of pure Elegance. The new turn given 
to men’s minds by the events of the laft feventy years, by writers 
like Rouffeau and Goethe, by the return to the middle ages as a 
fource of intellectual and zfthetic infpiration, by the diminifhed 
popularity of claffical, efpecially Latin, models,—we cannot do 
more than briefly note the chief caufes,—all have diverted the 
current of our likings towards Sentimentalifm. We are fenti- 
mental in our politics not lefs than our poetry; in our religion, 
as in our art. The ‘ mufcular’ fchool in our romances, with the 
parallel fenfuous fchool in France, are, probably, but the exag- 
gerations and caricatures of the leading tendency. Prettinefs 
hence appears now moft frequently in this guife; and is a very 
common feature in popular forms of art of every fpecies. One 
of the fineft examples we remember of it is Campbell's Ger- 
trude of Wyoming, which indeed rifes almoft to beauty by a 
certain Greek fimplicity of treatment. 


I may not paint thofe thoufand infant charms, 
(Unconfcious fafcination, undefign’d !) 
The orifon repeated in his arms, 
For God to blefs her fire and all mankind ; 
The book, the bofom on his knee reclined ; 
Or how fweet fairy-lore he heard her con, 
(The playmate ere the teacher of her mind ;) 
All uncompanion’d elfe her heart had gone,— 
Till now, in Gertrude’s eyes, their ninth blue fummer fhone. 


Moore, in his beft Irifh lyrics, Mrs Hemans, in her Homes 
of England, Child at Prayer, and fimilar pieces, Mifs Procter, 
Mifs Landon, Longfellow pafim, exhibit excellent varieties of 
the Pretty coloured by fentiment. It is frequent in Dickens, 
who owes to this quality, or combination of qualities, fome of 
his moft effective fcenes; it has been attempted by Thackeray, 
but the fardonic vein of the great writer has here marred his 
fuccefs. Neither the Beautiful nor the Pretty feem to find any 
refting-place in Mr Trollope’s or Mr Kingfley’s pages; but, in 
return, their works difplay a maftery over certain lower forms of 
the Ugly; as Mifs Bronte was eminent in higher manifeftations of 
the fame quality. It may be conjectured that the authorefs of 
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Romola has the power of exhibiting all three, if fhe furvives the 
blind idolatry of flatterers, and endows us ultimately with fome 
romance which fhall unite real and enduring excellence. 

Turning to art, we might name in this fchool amongft the 
moft decided exemplars of popular fentimental Prettyifm,—Ary 
Scheffer, in his Chriftus Confolator, fcenes from Goethe and 
Dante, St Auguftine and Monica, and the like ; Overbeck, in 
whom the fame elements are thinly difguifed by an affected 
antiquarianifm ; Newton, Faed, Horfley, Elmore, Frith, whofe 
works have a vulgarity of charaéter which often defeats the 
Prettyifm at which they aim (witnefs the Juliet of this year’s ex- 
hibition, and the Derby Day of a few years paft), with Le Jeune, 
Dobfon, and others whom the reader’s recolleétion can eafily 
fupply. Nor are even artifts like Hook and Watts without dis- 
tin& traces of this quality; as, in earlier days, we find clear 
intimations of it in Murillo, Guido, and Vandyke. 

Thefe are figure painters, whether in words or in colour; 
but landfcape alfo, with its cognate art, defcriptive poetry, ex- 
hibits fimilar phafes, although it is more difficult to trace them 
here, from the fact that our ideas of Beauty and Prettinefs, like 
all primitive ideas of art, are originally deduced from human 
creatures, and applied to Nature by a kind of metaphor. It is 
probable that a few highly-organized minds, like thofe of Shelley 
or Lucretius, receive a diftinét fenfe of paffion from woods and 
mountains. But moft men only transfer paffion to Nature in a 
figure. 


The filence that is in the ftarry tky, 
The fleep that is among the lonely hills, 


are phrafes which not many can ufe without a certain metaphor- 
ical diminution of their direét meaning; and when we {peak of 
the fentiment which colours the landfcape of Turner or Tin- 
toret, we inevitably are ufing language which, fo far as it is figur- 
ative, is open to queftion, and will only gain acceptance in pro- 
portion to our own imaginative capacity. Under this provifo 
we may inftance the landfcape of Titian and that of Claude as 
contrafting examples of the Beautiful and the Pretty. In our 
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own days and country, a fimilar difference lies between the work 
of Crome and that of Crefwick; or, in the moft marked degree, 
between Turner’s vignettes and Birket Fofter’s. 

The poet Coleridge tells a ftory which bears on this part 
of our argument. When looking at the falls of Clyde, a fellow- 
vifitor expreffed his admiration by the words “ How fublime!” 
“Thank you,” faid the poet, “that is exactly the epithet 
wanted.” “And how pretty,” added the other. . . . The fcene 
as defcribed may be one of Coleridge’s many vifions; but there 
is no need of a journey to Scotland for hearing fimilar confu- 
fions of judgment. 

Mufic, by its own nature, is the art which is moft difficult 
to reduce to intelligible words, when anything beyond its techni- 
cal points is the fubject of criticifm. Yet even here the great 
diftinétive qualities of art have their place, and are more or lefs 
confcioufly recognized by all in whofe hearts Harmonia, as in 
the noble chorus where Euripides defcribes her as one of the 
firft colonifts of Attica, has found a permanent fanctuary and 
‘abiding-place. Endlefs ballads and {mall inftrumental pieces 
appear yearly, of which the utmoft we can {fay is, that they are 
pretty for the moment. But no one except Coleridge’s traveller 
would think of applying that epithet to the folemn airs of the 
“ Meffiah,” or the fuperhuman paffion and poetry of Beethoven 
in his Symphonies or his Sonatas. There are even fhort piano- 
forte pieces by Beethoven, fuch as what he called “ Bagatelles ” 
and “ Ariettas,” in the later portion of his career, on which the 
“ mark of the lion” is fet as diftinétly as it is on the “ Eroica” 
itfelf. Mozart, or Weber, or Mendelffohn, though they more 
decidedly aim at pleafing us with facility, rarely fail to mix larger 
and deeper elements of paflion. The fongs given to Zerlina 
and Sufanna, to Annette and Fatima, are examples. A too large 
infufion of the prettily fentimental has impaired the influence of 
Bellini and Donizetti; and though no one in this art has pro- 
bably tempered mere prettinefs with vivacity more admirably 
than Roffini, yet the prevalence of this element gives a certain 
air of triviality to much of his compofition.. The vaft differ- 
ence which the leaft educated hearer would {pontaneoufly, we 
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imagine, feel between the “ Di tanti palpiti” of ‘ Tancrede’ and 
the “ Che faro” of Gluck may fuffice to illuftrate our meaning. 

In Architecture alfo we may, without fancifulnefs, trace the 
fame oppofition of qualities, and this, in faét, with greater 
diftinétnefs, from the nature of the art itfelf, than in poetry or in 
painting. For the appeal which a building makes through the 
eye to the judgment is in a certain fenfe the moft direét and 
fimple of all ; being lefs complicated with fubfidiary or extraneous 
elements than a picture or a poem, in which fide glances (as it 
were) from the fubjeét of the work are apt to diftraét us from 
confidering the exaét mode in which it has been treated. Ina 
building what holds an analogous place,—the ufe, namely, to 
which it is to be put,—does not fo clofely affect our eftimate 
of the ftyle adopted; we can claffify it more readily under the 
Beautiful, the Pretty, the Sublime, or the Commonplace. Taking 
thofe qualities with which we are here concerned, it is remarkable 
that the courfe of architectural ftyles has generally been from 
Beauty to Prettinefs. ‘The Doric is replaced by the Corinthian : 
the Lancet and the Geometrical by the Flamboyant. The 
Renaiffance, in all its varieties, has been an artificial ftyle, 
generated partly from books and from ruins, partly from its im- 
mediate predeceffor and from the wants of modern life; and it 
has hence not been governed by laws fo natural and fo well- 
marked as the Greek or the Gothic. Yet in the Renaiflance 
we may trace a fimilar development, from the fevere beauty of 
the early attempts—as the Grimani Palace at Venice, or the 
original Louvre—to the prettinefs with which contemporary 
French architeéts have fuccefsfully invefted it. 

The nature of this art allows us to mark thefe changes within 
the limits of a fingle building. A’ poem or a picture is com- 
monly the work of one man,—at leaft, of one period. It has 
been created d’un feul jet. But a cathedral may be the effort of 
centuries, and bear a writing on its walls which reveals the fuc- 
ceffive waves-of human feeling and thought that have mean- 
while rolled by beneath its fhadow. It is a poem through 
which man may have expreffed himfelf during a thoufand years. 
The pointed forms of the arch, the claffical of the altar, the 
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beauty of its firft defign, the prettinefs of its later decorations,— 
all thefe “ matters of tafte” are indices to vaft revolutions in 
human civilization.* In England, the rapid degradation by 
which Gothic paffed from the glories of the Plantagenet period 
to the profaicifm of the Perpendicular, renders it difficult to 
point to typical inftances in which contrafted qualities are fhown 
in the fame building. Perhaps Weftminfter Abbey, with the 
noble beauty of its tranfepts and the elegant over-ornamentation 
of its chapel, may be a fair example. But to thofe who know 
France, the moft effentially architectural country of Chrift- 
endom, the ftructures which were begun about a.p. 1200. and 
completed by a.p. 1500, will fupply perfect illuftrations. The 
Cathedral of Evreux, the Church-of S. Pierre at Caen, the 
Cathedral of Rouen, may be named amongft a multitude. 
The fagade of S. Mark’s at Venice, where we rife from the 
Byzantine beauty of the porches to the exquifite prettinefs of 
the Gothic gabling, may be taken as another inftance. 

Even Sculpture, though an art naturally and properly moving 
in a feverer {phere, has not efcaped Prettyifm, whether elegant 
or fentimental, within the laft three centuries. Canova, and the 


feeble fchool which that really gifted man founded in Italy, pre- 
fent perfect famples of the Pretty, combined with more or lefs of 
elegance ; fading away, as we faw in the International Exhibi- 
tion, to the wretched “ Dream of Joy,” and other favourites of the 


* Hence, amongft many other reafons, 
the deep evil of thofe radical reftorations 
which a peculiar form of modern vandalifm 
has undertaken in fo many fine churches 
in England and France. Sometimes this 
is done under pretence (for a pretence only it 
can be) of “ renewing the original defign.” 


hiftorical charaéter,—in nineteen cafes out 
of twenty the only important charaéter 
which it poffeffed. We now lament in vain 
the ruthlefs demolitions and changeseffected 
with loud acclamations fifty years fince, by 
Mr Wyatt, at Salifbury. The want of 
tafte and feeling, the imperfeé&t knowledge 


Sometimes we have heard it gravely de- 
fended as “ removing the relics of a {cep- 
tical, or a cold, or a revolutionary period.” 
Sometimes it is the wantonnefs of the 
meddling architeét, defirous to cover his 
inability to make honeft repairs, by whole- 
fale deftruétion of what he cannot equal. 
Whatever the reafon, the building is fure 
to lofe part—fometimes the whole—of its 


and kill, there difplayed,were’known to the 
well-informed in archite€ture at the time 
of that vandalifm. But this difcovery 
feems always to come too ate. When 
will it be felt, that the cathedrals on which 
even men of fuch reputation as Mr G. 
Scott are now operating, have received no 
lefs fevere and irreparable injury ? 
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Stereofcopic Company. The Reading Girl, on the other hand, 
is the Pretty mafked under fpurious naturalifm and common- 
place naiveté. Though with a higher aim, Gibfon’s Venus and 
Cupid fhow how hard it is to live at Rome, and not do as Rome 
does. Mr Story and Mr Gatley, whofe death is a real lofs to 
his art, are honourable examples of freedom from what, in 
{culpture, is almoft always a bad and always a dangerous qua- 
lity. Meffrs Fuller and Marochetti, again, exhibit Prettyifm 
combined with a marked meretricious dafh,—as in the Rhodope 
of the firft, and the Melbourne Monument in St Paul's by the 
latter. The Daphne of Mr Marfhall Wood, the Sound of the 
Shell by Mr Munro, the bas-reliefs for St George’s Chapel 
by Mr Philip, in this year’s Exhibition, exhibit fentimental 
Prettyifm in fome of its moft advanced (and hence moft un- 
{culptural) ftages. Indeed, in the prefent low ftate of this noble 
art, we might enumerate only too many examples at home and 
on the Continent, amongft thofe who, incapable of rendering 
real life, aim at what is called Ideal Sculpture. 

Let us now analyze one or two examples of the loweft forms 
of Prettyifm, with the view of enabling the reader to teft our 
argument, or to frame another. Sculpture, from the innate 
feverity of its nature, furnifhes perhaps the moft ftriking proof 
of the truth of the canon, that lofty art has no place for the 
merely Pretty. Such figures as the Greek Slave and the Venus 
of Melos—if, for the leffon’s fake, the juxta-pofition may be par- 
doned for one moment—will bring the force of the rule home 
to everybody who has feen them. They fet before us at once 
the whole abyfs which parts the ineftimable from the valuelefs ; 
the wholly noble from the utterly degraded. Strange, at firft 
fight, that Aphrodite fhould come before us in all purity, the 
other. in all that purity is moft diftant from! Yet not fo ftrange, 
when we {crutinize the qualities of the two figures. We have 
feleéted them, becaufe they are what we firft {poke of in this effay 
as typical examples, prefenting the Beautiful and the Pretty, each 
in predominant meafure, and may hence furnifh fome hints, by 
aid of which we may teft the value of the preceding remarks. 

The main ground of difference between the “ Venus” and 
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the “ Slave,’—that ground which underlies all other differences, 
-—may, we think, be fimply defined as Truth. Praxiteles, au¢ 
quis fuit alter ?—whoever it may have been who modelled the 
Venus, had, firft and foremoft, a diftin&t idea of the power and 
attributes of the goddefs whom he was to reprefent. Aphrodite, 
as fhe was thought of, it fhould be remembered, not by the 
corrupt, {ceptical, and half-barbarous Roman of the Empire, but 
by a Greek when Hellas was yet in her genuine age of glory,— 
Aphrodite was to him the fymbol of the Divine Life in Nature, 
conceived on the fide not fo much of creative as of receptive 
power. As fuch, fhe was unconfcioufly identified with woman 
in her youthful prime and beauty; and hence, all that the artift 
could do moft completely in reproducing the female form 
wrought up to its loftieft and pureft perfection, was the true 
type of his image. ‘Thefe ideas he muft have fully grafped in 
his mind ; and, having thus reached entire truth to the religion 
and poetry of Aphrodite, in his conception,—by a law which 
rarely fails, he found his hand and eye capable of realizing them. 
Hence the execution of the Aphrodite of the Louvre appears 
wholly equal to the idea. It is almoft evenly balanced between 
largenefs and tendernefs in ftyle; the largenefs being gained 
chiefly by the magnificence of the lines, efpecially thofe about 
the cheft, and the indefinable grandeur of the expreffion ; whilft 
to the treatment of the hair, of the delicate drapery over the 
waift and knees, and of the furface in general, the fculptor has 
mainly trufted to gain tendernefs.—Now turn to the Greek 
Slave. Here the idea, though lefs elevated than that of the 
Aphrodite, compenfates for it by greater pathos and a more 
direct appeal to human fympathy. It is the idea of female 
modefty and beauty expofed to the bitter contraft of flavery 
under conditions only lefs revolting than thofe which the Con- 
federation is fighting to extend and to perpetuate. One need 
hardly defcribe how this confli€&t of emotions, embracing body . 
and mind at once with equal intenfity, would naturally difplay 
itfelf; in confcioufnefs of beauty fhown only by efforts to con- 
ceal it, in fhrinking from fight, above all, in burning fhame and 
terror. Such would be the demands of truth. In place of 
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thefe, what we faw in 1851 was a languid girl, ftanding as if on 
the edge of the bath, delicately fatisfied with her charms and 
their full manifeftation, and bearing juft fo much fentimentalifm 
on her features as would be confiftent with the vague imagina- 
tion of a lover. And, in exact correfpondence with the feeble 
falfehood of this conception, was the handling of the work: 
poor in the lines, and lifelefs in the furface, although evidently 
modelled with. care, and elaborated to a waxlike fmoothnefs of 
texture. Hence whilft the artift’s feeling, unlike that of fome 
whom we have juft alluded to, was to render fhrinking modefty, 
this total failure in truth gave his work, pretty as it was in a 
high degree, that meretricious look of coquettifh felf-difplay 
which was the abfolute antithefis to the natural and legitimate 
aim of the fubject. In faét, whether through inability or 
through want of will, the fculptor fhrank from rendering the 
ftern and difficult reality, and facrificed all to Prettyifm. And, 
fo far as a few years’ popularity might go, he had his reward. 
But the great Aphrodite 
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retains her hold over us, like the works of creation, frefh and 
mighty as on the firft day ; whilft the Slave is already forgotten 
fo much, that we hardly know whether the remembrance of her 
in the reader’s mind .will be fufficiently clear to point our 
moral. 

Such is the difference between Beauty and Prettyifm in their 
moft pronounced developments,—a difference refting altogether 
on truth, and in no way on what the vulgar mean by tatfte, 
when they fpeak of tafte as a matter in which right and wrong 
have no concernment. We may, indeed, like the bad better 
than the good, as fome men prefer drunkennefs to fobriety, or 
defpotifm to freedom, but we know that there is a law mean- 
while which filently rebukes and at laft chaftifes our perverfity. 
And art of every kind is not deficient in examples, which have 
fo little quality in them except merely Prettyifm, that they 
muft be claffed as on the whole falfe and injurious. Such work 
as Cipriani’s in the laft century is a marked example. It has its 
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day, and paffes foon, no doubt ; but whilft fuch mere Prettyifm 
is popular, it fills up men’s thoughts and obfcures better things. 
That we have but a limited power, whether of time or of mind, 
to give to any fubject, is one of the moft melancholy difcoveries 
of the years when the firft flufh of youth is over. It is hence 
always to be regretted that any power fhould be fpent on the 
tranfient and the imperfeét. We are not fo framed, indeed, 
that we can dwell in the high places of the foul for any length- 
ened period. The bow of our Apollo muft be often unbent. It 
is then furely defirable that, if indeed man has, or fhould have, 
any aim upward, our {maller aims and our lefs intenfe interefts 
fhould be fuch as, if they cannot fubferve our better felves, fhall 
at leaft not impede them. Hence the popularity of Prettyifm in 
Art may be judged more than a negative evil. Not only does 
it abforb a large portion of our tafte and time, but it blinds 
us to real Beauty. No leffon is eafier than the preference of 
prettinefs. None is harder than to rife from this to the under- 
ftanding of noblenefs. Thus, in painting, when we have learned 
to take much pleafure in the neat execution of fuch artifts as 
Greuze or Saffoferrato, we cannot bear the large and imaginative 
freedom with which Tintoret or Reynolds handled the bruth ; 
when we delight in the fmiling prettinefs of Guido, we lofe the 
eye which can trace the lofty and deep-feated beauty of Michel 
Angelo or Holman Hunt. If we pleafe ourfelves greatly with 
the graciofity and the ruftic amenities of Birket Fofter, we fhall 
be unable to grafp the cold feverity of Stanfield, and fhall foon 
pronounce the poetry and grandeur of Turner “ eccentric aber- 
rations.” 

The preceding inftances and remarks will perhaps enable us 
to give a firft outline towards a definition of Prettyifm. As a caufe 
of pleafure, the Pretty is in itfelf a legitimate element of art. But 
as in morality, if we adopt the Utilitarian principle, the happi- 
nefs which is “ our being’s aim and end” muft be happinefs of 
a higher and durable fort, or elfe it would defeat itfelf, and fall 
fhort of the true and lafting demands of human nature,—fo in 
art, the Pretty, if fingly and folely purfued, proves not only 
a feeble and hence a tranfitory fource of pleafure, but involves 
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the facrifice of truth in the attempt to fecure its own predomi- 
nance. As nothing in human happinefs is altogether happy, fo 
in the facts which art has to reprefent the Pretty is never an un- 
alloyed prettinefs. That form of art, then, which aims at this 
impoffible condition, we fhould term Prettyifm. And, fo far as 
this exifts in a highly developed form, it is impoffible not to 
concur with the rule, and to allow that true, or good, or high 
art has no place for it. It is effentially charlatanifm, altogether 
falfe, petty, and injurious. 

This judgment will however apply only to Prettyifm as fuch. 
If from this we afcend by an infinite and imaginary {fcale to 
Beauty, many gradations will prefent themfelves in which the 
Pretty is not only admiffible amongft the lefs elevated, though 
not lefs needful and healthy kinds of enjoyment, “human 
nature’s daily food,” but, gradually taking up into itfelf the 
attributes of the Beautiful, merges at laft, as we fee in Raphael 
and Stothard, in Virgil and Shakefpeare, in Mozart and Weber, 
into what,—in direct antithefis to fuch examples of Prettyifm as 
we have quoted,—no rational man would be likely to queftion, 
is the abfolute region of Beauty. As in the former portion of 
this inquiry, we propofe to illuftrate this portion of our fubject 
by examples, hoping thus to avoid dogmatic definition, and to 
enable readers to teft the points in our argument by their own 
obfervation. Poetry will here fupply inftances even more 
readily than painting, in the abfence of pictorial illuftration. 


O had we fome bright little Ifle of our own, 
In a blue fummer ocean, far off and alone; 
Where a leaf never dies in the flill blooming bowers, 
And the bee banquets on through a whole year of flowers ; 
Where the fun loves to paufe 
With fo fond a delay, 
That the night only draws 
A thin veil o’er the day. 
Where fimply to feel that we breathe, that we live, 
Is worth the beft joy that life elfewhere can give ! 


There, with fouls ever ardent and pure as the clime, 
We fhould love as they loved in the firft golden time ; 
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The glow ofthe funfhine, the balm of the air, 
Would fteal to our hearts, and make all fummer there ! 
With affection, as free 
From decline as the bowers, 
And with hope, like the bee, 
Living always on flowers, 
Our life fhould refemble a long day of light, 


And our death come on, holy and calm as the night! - 


This, it will probably be allowed, is an excellent example of 
the Pretty; exprefled with exquifite elegance, and though not 
exactly true, yet fufficiently truthful as a fanciful picture of 
Elyfium. Elegance and fancy,—thefe are two of the principal 
better elements to which the Pretty naturally lends itfelf. With- 
out venturing on the dangerous grounds of definition, where 
every word requires a battle and a treaty to fettle it, or trying to 
put fancy and imagination, rival powers, into portable formulae, 
it may, we think, be eafily recognized that it is only by accepting 
the idea which Moore has fet forth as a poetical fancy, that 
we can clear the fong of an air of triviality and make-believe. 
This fancy however is a fufficient juftification for the poet ; 
giving a grace to fuch exaggerations as 


Where fimply to feel that we breathe, that we live, 
Is worth the beft joy that life elfewhere can give ; 


and warranting him in transferring to the tropical feas the 
tranflucent night of the polar regions. Yet we can only receive 
alight f{pecies of pleafure from the ftanzas ; we know that we have 
here a gracious fiction; this is no Elyfium which the finger faw 
with the inner eye, and could defcribe with fuch force as to make 
us alfo admit the reality of the vifion. To do this requires, 
not Fancy with her Prettinefs, but Imagination. Let us liften 
to her as fhe carries Shelley away from the Euganean Hills and 
the glories of Venice. 


To fome calm and blooming cove, 

Where for me, and thofe I love, 

May a windlefs bower be built, 

Far from paflion, pain, and guilt ; 
21 
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In a dell ’mid lawny hills, 

Which the wild fea-murmur fills ; 
And foft funthine, and the found 

Of old forefts echoing round ; 

And the light and fmell divine 

Of all flowers that breathe and thine. 

This is indeed a different Elyfium from Moore's, yet not 
altogether true; fo “high-fantaftical” was the imagination of 
the illuftrious writer, that he miffes fomething of credibility ; it 
is imagination, yet not altogether the imagination with which 
the human foul can fympathize. Let us turn then to an earlier 
poet, who, living in the days when imagination was “all com- 
pact,” in a fenfe which it has never fince fully regained, could 
paint his future world in even deeper and lovelier colours than 
Shelley. Shelley takes a felect few into folitude with him ; Pin- 
dar fees the good rewarded for ever in the kingdom of God: * 

Iooy 38 vixrecow aici, 

loa 8 tv apépaig drsov Eyovres, amovérrepoy 

EoAo) dégxovras Biorov, ob y4ava Taparcovres ev yepds axpa 
oud? movtioy Cdwp 

xeway mapa diairav: AAA mapa wey Tipiors 

Gedy, ofrives Exoupov evooxinuc, ddaxpuv vénovTas 

GQiwya’ .... 


"Ooo 9 eroapacay eorels 


exatépwh: msivavres ard rapmay adixnwy Eye 

, ” Se ‘ , , v , 
Wuxayv, Eresrrav Ards od0v rapa Kpovov ripe Eva paxdpwy 
yaooy wxsavidec 
atpor meprrvioioiv, dvoeua Ot yourod Gagysi, 
Ta wry yepodbev am’ ayrnmy devdpewv, Cdwp O aArAu HépPes, 
Somoios Tay yégac avamaéxovtTs xa) xehards, 
Bovraic ev opbais ‘Padapavdvos— 





* There, where they have an equal fun by day and by night, 

The good behold an exiftence void of wearinefs ; 

No more vexing earth or fea with the toil of their hands, to gain an unfatisfying fub- 
fiftence, 

But with the honoured of the gods, who delight in righteoufnefs, 

They live a life without tears. 

So many as, thrice in each world, have dared to keep their foul clear of all wicked- 
nefs 
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And God fhall wipe away all tears from their eyes.—There is 
yet another picture, which need not be quoted here, but may 
be fimply referred to as the laft and higheft, in this afcending 
{cale to the moft confummate rendering of the Beautiful. 

In our example from Moore, to return to the fubjeét of this 
efflay, what we have feen was mainly Prettinefs combined with 
Elegance, and infpired by Fancy. It is not meant that other 
poetical qualities may not be found in this, as indeed in any 
work by a true poet, but that thefe may be f{poken of as the 
leading qualities. But this phafe of art, as was before noticed, 
is now far lefs common than that in which Prettinefs, in a thou- 
fand attractive ways, is allied with Sentiment. And as Fancy, 
in relation to Prettinefs, appears to hold the fame place which 
Imagination holds towards Beauty, fo we might draw out a 
fimilar oppofition between the fentimentalifm into which Pretti- 
nefs is apt to degenerate, and the pathos to which Beauty often 
rifes. We fhall leave it to our readers to trace the fimilar op- 
pofition between the Uglinefs which, as in Dante, Homer, and 
Shakefpeare, is created in its proper pofitions of contraft by 
Imagination, and that unnamed correlative quality which, 


within the realm of Fancy, ftands in oppofition to Prettinefs, 


Pafs by God’s road to the City of Kronos, 

Where the breezes of ocean breathe round the Ifland of the Bleffed, 

And the golden flowers gleam, from the fair trees upon the land, and others the water 
feeds ; 

And with thefe they wreathe their hands and heads in chaplets, 

Under the juft difpenfations of Rhadamanthus. 


With the lines quoted above from the Second Olympian, fhould be compared a 


fragment from a Threnos, of a beauty as majeftic as the thattered relics from the Pedi- 
ments of the Parthenon. 


Toior Adprre piv péivog dediov ray ivOade vixra KaTw, 
gorrxopddore o” tvi Nepwverot mpodorwy abrav 
kai Bary oxiapg Kai ypvaiorg kaproig BéBpier— 
Over them the fun fhines in his ftrength all our night long, 
And the red-rofe meadows about their city 
Are deep in thadowy incenfe trees and golden fruit. 


All tranflations, in a ftrict fenfe, of verfe into verfe are impoffible ; but the French plan 
of rendering poetry in a quafi-rhythmical profe (which the writer has here attempted 
to follow) at leaft leaves the reader free to frame his own poem from the original ma- 
terials, 

21 © 
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and in its loweft ftage may be termed the Repulfive. Nor have 
we fpace here to difcufs the very curious caufes which have led 
to the fubftitution of Sentimentalifm for Elegance. It mutt 
fuffice to give a very few examples, which we fhall felect from 
the works of writers who, if their reputation has in fome degree 
outrun their poetical merits, when judged by the wideft and 
moft enduring ftandard, yet ftand very high amongft thofe from 
whom our generation has received a pure and genuine pleafure. 
We will take firft a gracious defcription of a girl, from Mrs 
Hemans. 


When thy bounding ftep I hear, 
And thy foft voice, low and clear ; 
When thy glancing eyes I meet, 
In their fudden laughter fweet— 
Thou, I dream, wert furely born 
For a path by care unworn ! 
Thou muft be a fhelter’d flower, 
With but funthine for thy dower. 


Ah, fair child! not e’en for thee 
May this lot of brightnefs be ; 
Yet, if grief muft add a tone 

To thine accents now unknown ; 
If within that cloudlefs eye 
Sadder thought muft one day lie, 
Still I truft the figns which tell, 
On thy life a light fhall dwell, 
Light—thy gentle fpirit’s own, 
From within around thee thrown. 


Now with this charming example of Prettinefs, allied with feel- 


ing, true, if not deep, compare a fketch by our greateft mafter 
of fimple pathos. 


Sweet ftream, that winds through yonder glade, 
Apt emblem of a virtuous maid— 

Silent and chafte the fteals along, 

Far from the world’s gay bufy throng : 

With gentle yet prevailing force, 

Intent upon her deftined courfe ; 
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Graceful and ufeful all the does, 
Bleffing and bleft where’er the goes ; 
Pure-bofom’d as that watery glafs, 
And Heaven refleéted in her face. 


Cowper’s lines will perhaps feem lefs attractive at firft fight. 
They have fewer of thofe minor features of attractivenefs which 
belong to what we fhould clafs under the Pretty; they have that 
comparative flatnefs, and meafured, even quality which almoft 
always mark great art, from Phidias to Paul Veronefe, from 
Homer to Wordfworth; they have not fo many falient points ; 
but they all tend to one great clofing effect, which touches the 
fublime itfelf in its deep, earneft fimplicity. 


And Heaven refleéted in her face. 


This goes home—and that is a region which only Beauty 
and Imagination and Pathos can penetrate. 


Again, in Longfellow’s “ Spanifh Student,” is a fcene between 
Victorian and Hypolito. The latter fings,— 


Ah, love! 

Perjured, falfe, treacherous love ! 
Enemy 

Of all that mankind may not ruc! 
Moft untrue 

To him who keeps moft faith with thee. 
Woe is me! 

The falcon has the eyes of the dove. 
Ah, Love! 

Perjured, falfe, treacherous Love ! 
Thy deceits 

Give us clearly to comprehend, 
Whither tend 

All thy pleafures, all thy fweets ! 
They are cheats, 

Thorns below and flowers above. 
Ah, Love! 

Perjured, falfe, treacherous Love! 


Victorian. A very pretty fong. I thank you for it. 


We agree with Victorian’s eftimate; but the epithet would 
not have equally fuited the fong of Amiens in “ As you Like It.” 
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Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not fo unkind 
As man’s ingratitude ; 
Thy tooth is not fo keen, 
Becaufe thou art not feen, 
Although thy breath be rude. 

Heigh ho! fing heigh ho! unto the green holly : 
Mott friendfhip is feigning, moft loving mere folly : 
Then heigh ho! the holly ! 

This life is moft jolly. 


Freeze, freeze, thou bitter fky, 
Thou doft not bite fo nigh 

As benefits forgot ; 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy fting is not fo fharp 

As friend remember’d not. 

Heigh ho! fing heigh ho! unto the green holly ; 
Mott friendfhip is feigning, moft loving mere folly : 
Then, heigh ho! the holly ! 

This life is moft jolly. 


This indeed is pretty—pretty in a degree which few poets 
have equalled; yet pretty would not be the natural word to 
ufe, fo much is that quality abforbed in the higher elements of 
mufical beauty and paffionate feeling with which the fong, like 
fome deep-coloured and fcented Oriental flower, is laden fo 
heavily. The Latin poets, Catullus and Horace, perhaps the 
moft abfolute mafters of elegance whofe works have been pre- 
ferved to us, afford many a parallel inftance. Thus in the 
“ Lament over the Sparrow,” and the “Invitation to Lefbia,” 
by Catullus, although thefe famous little fongs hardly rife, if we 
regard their {cheme and proportions, beyond perfect prettinefs, 
yet in each thofe deeper tones of paffion are heard, which have, 
in fact, given thefe trifles “effe aliquid,’—nay, have placed 
them high on the lift of mafterpieces. In the “ Sparrow,” we 
allude to the . 


Qui nunc it per iter tenebricofum 
illuc, unde negant redire quenquam : 
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In the “ Lefbia,” to the world-celebrated 


Soles occidere et redire poffunt ; 
nobis, cum femel occidit brevis lux, 
nox eft perpetua una dormienda. 
Da mi bafia mille, &c. 


When the folemn fadnefs of thefe words is abftracted, as, we 
believe, has uniformly been the cafe in the endlefs tranflations 
under which the poem has fuffered, the effect of the whole will 
be a graceful Epicureanifm, a fweet fenfuality. In a word, the 
tints of Beauty will have faded into thofe of Prettinefs. 

This leads us to the laft phafe in this curious fubject on 
which we have fpace to touch. When, in thefe and in fimilar 
poems, the higher touch of imaginative power,—the beauty 
arifing from the contraft between the life of the bird and the 
life of the lovers, and the “ one endlefs night of fleep,” the jour- 
ney “whence no traveller can return,”"—have difappeared, not 
only is the ancient picture preferved under a new, and a very 
inferior afpeét, but it will be found to have affumed at the fame 
time a markedly modern character. In {peaking of the poets 
of Hellas, with their Roman followers, it is needful to bear in 
mind that we have not only a partial record of the ancient 
literature, but that, on the whole, what has reached us may be 
regarded as an Anthology containing their beft pieces.. Their 
admirable art is even lefs completely reprefented. Yet from 
what time and barbarifm have {pared us, we are, it is believed, 
juftified in faying that Prettyifm, in the degraded forms which 
have been‘here noticed, had no place with the ancients, and that 
even the Pretty itfelf rarely or never appears in their art, except 
when united with, and as it were balanced by, grace and elegance. 
And it is only in regard to thofe later poets, who, great as they 
were, cannot rank with the poets of Athens and Ionia, that we 
are inclined to ufe the word Prettinefs. During the long range 
of genuine Hellenic fong, from Homer to Theocritus, we know 
of no one inftance where we fhould not rather at once fay, this 
is Beautiful. No leffer praife at leaft would be congruous with 
the choric fongs of the dramatifts, the odes of Pindar, the Sici- 
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lian Idyls, or the few precious extracts, yp¥ow ypucoréga, which 
we yet poflefs from the purple pages of Sappho and Simonides, 
Ibycus and Alceus. Even the Anthology, it is curious to 
obferve, and the little poems of monkifh origin which falfely 
bear the great name of Anacreon, have a far larger quality, a 
far lefs decided Prettyifm, than they bear in the modern trans- 
lations. The fame leffon is taught by Hellenic art. Until the 
Roman period had arrived, and with it the influence of the 
Roman mind, in every fingle point (we are convinced) inferior 
to the Greek, no fingle painted vafe or gem, no ftatue or bas- 
relief,—we might even fay, no fragment of decoration for houfe 
or perfon, however fmall,—could be fimply claffed as pretty. 
When we add to this, that the element of obfcenity, in its ftrict 
fenfe, and diffevered from elementary conceptions of nature, is 
almoft equally abfent from the fame productions,—and reflect 
upon the vaft difference, in regard both to this and to prettinefs, 
between Hellenic and modern art, we may be led, not only to 
fome deeper confiderations on the oppofition which is the theme 
of this effay, but to a truer fenfe of the greatnefs of that early 
world, and of the gifts and glories of Hellas in her days of free- 
dom. If it be true, as here argued, that the Greeks conformed 
to the canon on the Beautiful with which this effay begins, we 
might, amongft others, perhaps affign as chief caufes, health of 
nature, even balance of faculties, the fmaller and more definite 
{phere within which life moved,—the quality, laftly, which fums 
up all, and is the “ chara¢teriftic word” when we think of Hellas, 
—Sanity. 

To thofe who recognize thefe things, it is a vaft defcent to 
turn from the Greek literature and art to the Latin. Yet, 
here, though on a lower level, the loftier infpiration was perhaps 
never wholly loft. There is f{omething fuperior to mere prettinefs 
even in the trifles of the Roman decadence. The decorations of the 
farcophagi, the arabefques of the Imperial Palace, the ivories of 
the later confuls, Martial’s little poems, the epigrams of the 
Latin Anthology, are examples. The exquifite ingenuity of 
Ovid, “ nimium amator ingenii fui,” as Quintilian aptly named 
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him, is perhaps the neareft approximation to modernifm in this 
particular,—not lefs than the other quality which was noticed 
above as almoft undifcoverable in Greek. art. - But the poets 
whom few would now hefitate to rank-much above Ovid, not 
only combine, as we. have faid, a marvellous elegance and {kil- 
fully touched pathos with their prettinefs, but have alfo given 
many proofs of capacity to reach the higheft harmonies of fong. 
Virgil indeed, by the marvellous ferenity, by the myfterious and 
Raphaelefque grace, which are, we think, the leading characteris- 
tics of his genius, ranks wholly in the third heaven of poetry. But 
the Beautiful and the Ugly have received few more perfect, 
though fome more varied, illuftrations than from Horace or 
Catullus. And we know not how better we can exemplify the 
ingrained modern proclivity to fubftitute fentimentalifm for 
feeling, flightnefs for grace, pettinefs for elegance,—in a word, 
the Pretty for the Beautiful, than by one or two parallel {peci- 
mens of thefe poets as reprefented by a recent tranflator. In 
our two firft examples, the phrafes italicized reprefent modern 
Sentimentalifm, in the fourth, modern Prettyifm, fubftituted in 
each cafe for the melancholy and mufical grace, or for the 


(probably) unapproachable elegance, of the original. We begin 
with Catullus’ addrefs to Verannius : 


Veranni, omnibus e meis amicis 
antiftans mihi millibus trecentis, 
veniftine domum ad tuos Penates 
fratresque unanimos fuamque matrem ? 
Venifti. O mihi nuntii beati! 

Vifam te incolumem, audiamque Hiberum 
narrantem loca, facta, nationes, 

ut mos eft tuus, applicansque collum 
jocundum os oculosque fuaviabor. 

O quantum eft hominum beatiorum, 
quid me laetius eft beatiusve? 


Deareft of all, Verannius! O my friend ! 
Haft thou come back from thy long pilgrimage, 
With brothers twin in foul thy days to fpend, 
And by thy hearth-fire cheer thy mother’s age ? 
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And art thou truly come ? Oh, welcome news! 
And I fhall fee thee fafe, and hear once more 

Thy tale of Spain, its tribes, its feats, its views, 
Now as of old from thy exhaujfilefs fore. 

dnd I Shall gaxe into thine eyes again ! 
And I again fhall fold thee to my breaft ! 

Oh you, who deem yourfelves moft bleft of men, 
Which of you all like unto me is bleft ? 


It is fingular to mark how every added or enlarged expreffion 
here tells of fentimentalifm :—And art thou truly come, replacing 
the fimple thou hafi come, and the like ; whilft the firmeft touches 
of the great poet, the friend who was “as good to him as a for- 
tune,” the “I fhall kifs thy pleafant eyes,” are elided in the mift 
of modern phrafeology. Now take the inimitable delineation 


of the infant fon of Manlius, the moft perfect ftanza in that 
marvellous marriage fong. 


Torquatus volo parvulus 
matris e gremio fuae 
porrigens teneras manus, 
dulce rideat ad patrem, 
femihiante labello. 


Perhaps no ancient writer contains a more modern—modern 
becaufe univerfal—fentiment than this; none which, by its 
very fubjeé, the picture of infancy, runs a nearer rifk of mere 
prettinefs in treatment. Yet Catullus has managed his child with 
all the largenefs, not lefs than the fweetnefs, of Reynolds. Can 
we award this praife to the modern verfion ? 


Soon my eyes fhall fee, mayhap, 
Young Torquatus, on the lap 
Of his mother, as he ftands 
Stretching out his tiny hands, 
And his little lips, the while, 
Half open, on his father fmile. 


Not only here, again, are the inevitable blank fpaces of a 
tranflation filled up with fentimentalifm, but the character of 
infancy preferved by Catullus with fo curious a felicity, is 
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miffed by the infertion of as he fiands, and the fubftitution of 
tiny for tender. 

We fhould have wifhed to illuftrate our argument further, 
by fimilar fpecimens from the tranflation of the famous 4tys ; 
but, paffing from Catullus, our {pace warns us that we muft 
leave the comparative analyfis of Horace as he wrote for the an- 
cient world, and Horace as he is fet to nineteenth century 
mufic, to our readers. We beg that the originals may be 
referred to. Perhaps no more perfect example of the higher 
feeling and mufic of Horace exifts, than his Ode to Ligurinus 
(Book IV. x.). It is thus rendered. 


Ah cruel, cruel ftill, 
And yet divinely fair, 

When time with fingers chill 
Shall thin the wavy hair, 

Which now in many a wanton freak 
Around thy fhoulders flows, 

When fades the bloom, which on thy cheek 
Now fhames the blufhing rofe :— 


Ah, then as in thy glafs 
Thou gazeft in difmay, 

Thow’'lt cry, Alas! Alas! 
Why feel I not to-day 

As in my maiden bloom, when I 
Unmoved heard lovers moan? 

Or now that I would win them, why 
Is all my beauty flown? 


Even this, with its many conventional ftock phrafes, divinely 
Jair, time with fingers chill, wanton freak, blufhing rofe, unmoved 
heard lovers moan, &c., is hardly more diftant from the original 


poem, all Elyfian beauty, melancholy grace, than the following 
transformation of ancient elegance : 


Nefcias an te, &c. 


For aught that you know, now, fair Phyllis may be 
The fhoot of fome highly refpectable fiem ; 

Nay-fhe counts, P’// be fworn, a few kings in her tree, 
And laments the loft acres once lorded by them. 
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One more inftance, a very pretty modernization of Virgil by 
Segrais, and we have done :. 


O quoties et que nobis Galatea locuta eft! 

Partem aliquam, venti, Divdm referatis ad aures ! 
Oh les tendres propos et les charmantes chofes 
Que me difait Aline en la faifon des rofes! 

Doux zéphirs qui pafliez alors dans ces beaux lieux, 
N’en rapportiez-vous rien a Poreille des Dieux ? 


The contraft here is like that between a Greek painted vafe, 
or fome mafterpiece of Jofiah Wedgewood, pure in defign and 
referved in colour,—and a jardiniére from Sévres, fancifully 
decorated with a defign after Watteau, and gay with rofe Du 
Barry. 

It is not meant that the {fpecimens above fhould be accepted 
"as typical famples of the feries whence they have been felected, 
on which this is not the place to attempt criticifm. But they are 
fufficiently pleafing to afford admirable examples of the point 
on which we have been here engaged,—the modern tendency 
towards Prettyifm. The Englith tranflator may be fairly fuppofed 
to have aimed at fidelity; but the. atmofphere of his age has 
been too ftrong for him, and we think he has deviated from 
truth to nature, not lefs than from truth to art, in every modern 
touch.* 

To fum up: without, as will have been feen, concurring in the 
dictum that good art has no place for the Pretty, it is well that 
we fhould bear in mind the dangers which haunt its purfuit. 
Compared with the Beautiful, the Pretty fhows fancy. for ima- 
gination, elegance for grace, complexity for fimplicity, finifh in 
parts rather than completion of the. whole, points for curves, 
artifice for nature. It appeals more to. the tranfient than the 
enduring, paints better body than foul, tends to pettinefs in 
place of lifting us to the fublime. It excites the thirft of the 
foul rather than fatisfies it: it is motion more than repofe; it 
holds flightly by.truth, and is ever ready to facrifice her to novelty 


* For teal faithfulnefs to the ancient ftyle, readers may be fafely referred to Profeffor 
Conington’s Horace. 
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and attractivenefs. It has given us “plum box art,” as it has 
been appropriately called, for the art of Titian, Canova for Phi- 
dias, Moore for Milton. Prettinefs in art has its place, but, like 
prettinefs in life, confcioufnefs is fatal to its merits. It mutt 
come by itfelf, not be the objeét of our purfwt. In a word, 
if fet before the poet or the painter as definite aims between 
which he muft decide, the Beautiful and the Pretty appear to 
prefent another form of what the ancients fymbolized as the 
Choice of Hercules. 


F. T. Patcrave 











ART-EXHIBITIONS IN LONDON. 


In our firft number we included in the “Summary of Art 
News” a brief account of the Exhibitions which had opened in 
London up to the date of the compilation of that article. Thefe 
were the Exhibition by Water-colour Painters in aid of the 
Lancafhire Diftrefs ; the Exhibition, chiefly by amateurs, for the 
fame object ; the Berners Street Gallery; the Britith Inftitu- 
tion, works of living painters; the Suffolk Street Gallery ; the 
French and Flemifh Exhibition; Mr Selous’s picture of the 
Crucifixion; and the Exhibition of the Society of Sculptors. 
On the prefent and future occafions we fhall feparate the record 
of exhibitions from that of other art-matters; and, in this in- 
ftance at leaft, we fhall leave for diftin& treatment any exhibi- 
tions exclufively fculptural. Our objeét will be record rather 
than criticifm. The occafion for criticifm paffes, to a great 
extent, with the novelty, or at any rate with the duration, of the 
exhibitions ; only a few prominent works remain ftanding out 
from the mafs before the mind’s eye of the public, and courting 
fuch “honourable mention” as it falls within the fcope of a 
quarterly review to afford. 

The Exhibition of the Royal Academy opened to the public 
as ufual on the firft Monday in May, and clofed on the laft 
Saturday in July: it was the ninety-fifth exhibition held by the 
Academician body. The total number of works was 1205; 
confifting of 892 paintings and drawings; 67 architectural de- 
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figns; 71 engravings, etchings, &c.; and 195 fculptural pro- 
duétions. Of the whole number, 137 works were contributed 
by the Members and Affociates of the Academy; and 1068 
(more than feven times as many) by non-Academicians. Of 
the 63 members of the academic body, 14 did not fend any- 
thing — Meffts Dyce, Foley, Gibfon, Hardwick, Mulready, 
Maclife, Smirke, W eftmacott, Doo, Boxall, Robinfon, and Lane, 
Sir Charles Eaftlake, and Sir Edwin Landfeer. 

The general merit of the Exhibition may, toa certain extent, 
be expreffed by faying that it was up to the average. But this 
muft be underftood in a relative.fenfe. The average merit of 
our exhibitions changes from luftre to luftre, and almoft from 
year to year; and happily the change at prefent is advance. 
The average merit of our laft three Academy collections could 
no more be compared with that of fuch colle¢tions from 1850 
to 1852, for example, than can the workmanfhip of a rifing 
painter at the age of twenty-five with his flovenly efforts at 
eighteen. The level of general attainment in execution has 
been fo vaftly raifed of late years in England that, in {peaking 
of average merit as including our prefent work, we only 
intend to fay that the fuccefs of the artifts in proportion 
to their prefent capabilities is about the fame as their fuccefs 
of fome years ago ufed to be in proportion to their capabilities 
of that time. In other words, the calibre of the men remains 
pretty nearly ftationary, while that of their practice “goes 
ahead” at an encouraging rate. Some tendency to advance in 
folidity and inventivenefs of fubjeét may perhaps be conceded 
to the Exhibition of the current year; though, on the other 
hand, there have been few collections containing fo little that 
one was {pecially impreffed by or cares to think over. 

One work towered greatly above the reft in its fcale and 
development of art-power— the “Madeline” of Mr Millais, 
from Keats’s “Eve of St Agnes.” Though not what can be 
called a poetic treatment of a fubject exquifitely poetic as ex- 
preffed by the writer, it was a great piece of pictorial realization; 
as fuch, worthy to ftand, on its own ground, fide by fide with 
whatfoever is admirable in other forms of expreffion. The 
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painter was there, though not the poetic exponent in painting 
of verbal poetry. In ‘fhort, it was as fine a moonlight as art has 
to fhow. © Inferior’ in- impreffion, and to fore extent in artiftic 
fubftance, yet: ftill teftifying to the fame great general power in 
art, were Mr. Millais’s two other pictures of children,—* My 
_ Firft Sermon,” and’“the Wolf's Den.” After this fupreme ex- 
hibitor of the prefent ‘and-many other years, we reckon Mr 
Prinfep to be the painter who fhowed moft of that fort of capacity 
which goes farthelft- in fixing the artiftic value of a picture. His 
‘ painting of noble’ médizeval lovers, during an interval of eftrange- 
ment, pafling each other-ori a flight of ftairs, had expreffion of a 
higher than common clafs, with tone, colour, and breadth of 
handling 4nd genetal treatment, really eminent. Mr Hodgfon, 
the author of “The Firft Sight of the Armada, Lighting the 
Beacon,” has more completenefs of fober invention and more 
faculty’ of arrangement than Mr Prinfep difplayed; and Mr 
Calderon, in “the Britifh Embaffy in Paris on the Day of the 
Maffacre of St Bartholomew,” fhowed more of practifed and 
balanced {fkill: but neither of thefe fuccefsful exhibitors, we 
think,: came up to Mr Prinfep in pictorial power. Mr 
Leighton, even more than ufually ambitious in fubjeét and 
{cale, was certainly lefs happy in the refult than he has been in 
other inftances; {pite of grandeur in the Jezebel, and grace 
(hardly realiftic enough for genuine art) in the fair Bafket- 
bearer; fufficient in themfelves to match with his beft efforts. 
Vigorous and able in its painter-like treatment of matter-of-fact, 
“The Houfe of Commons, 1860,” by Mr Phillip, would have 
been a ftrong fuccefs but for the fomewhat vulgar quality of 
its portraiture; even with this drawback, it was one of the few 
memorable contributions. The harmonious and _attra¢tive 
breadth of manner into which Mr Frederick Goodall has at 
laft fettled, as efpecially in “the Palm Offering,” were fuch as to 
make his late eleétion as a full member of the Academy na- 
tural and unobjectionable. In portraiture, befides the profeffed 
portrait-painters, we had to remark the pofitive, thoughtful, and 
manly, if in fome degree ftrained and tenacious, truth of Mr 


Holman Hunt's half-length of Dr Lufhington ; and the highly- 
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trained accomplifhment in the two portraits of ladies by the 
foreign painter, M. Lehmann. Generally, however, it muft be 
faid that our portraiture partakes lefs than other branches of 
painting in the general advance of executive power and deve- 
loped ftyle : a lamentable fac this in a country where, in the con- 
tinuous default of grandiofe works of invention, a noble {chool 
of portrait might almoft be accounted the trueft of prefent com- 
penfations, and of foundations for the future. Mr Watts has 
for feveral years worked towards this goal with diftinguifhed 
honour : Mefirs Wells and Sandys, and two little-known exhibitors 
of the prefent year, Mefirs Chapman and Orchardfon, may be 
looked to to fecond his efforts, each with a varying faculty of 
his own. In landfcape there was little to fpecify at once excel- 
lent and novel; though fome eftablifhed painters fhowed to 
advantage, none more fo than the elder Linnell. “The Laft of 
Old Weftminfter,” by Mr Whiftler, teftified once more to that 
gentleman’s power of rapid and intenfe realization—complete 
too as an artift can eftimate completenefs, though defying the 
ordinary conception of that quality; while in etching he ftood, 
as ufual, fupreme and an indubitable mafter. Animal life could 
almoft afford to mifs its Landfeer, in virtue of the confummate 
excellence of Mr Wolf's “ Row in the Jungle” between a tiger 
and a band of monkeys. Of lofty fubjects for fculpture the 
only noticeable exhibitor was Mr Leifchild, whofe “ Mother of 
Mofes” and “ Woman taken in Adultery” difplayed a large- 
nefs of thought and ftyle from which one would fain hope 
fomething for this noble but forely mifufed art—finely repre- 
fented, as far as bufts are concerned, by Mefirs Behnes and 
Woolner, and creditably by one or two others. Three of the 
figures commiffioned for the Manfion Houfe appeared in the 
Sculpture-room ; Mr J. S. Weftmacott’s “Alexander the Great ” 
(plafter), Mr Stephens’s “ Alfred the Great in the Neat-herd’s 
Cottage,” and Mifs Durant’s “ Faithful Shepherdefs.” It is gra- 
tifying to find that a lady profeffing the arduous art of fculpture 
receives recognition fuch as this commiffion implies ; ftill more 
gratifying to note that her ftatue contrafts more triumphantly 
than favourably with the work of fuch a male competitor as Mr 
Weftmacott. 22 
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As a matter of record—not of objurgation, of which we thall 
fteer clear on the prefent occafion—it would be impoffible to 
omit mentioning the very ftrong feeling excited among artifts 
and critics by the folecifms in the hanging of the contributions 
this year ; and by the invidious rather than envied prominence of 
fome works by Academicians who either are in the decadence of 
their powers, or elfe never pofleffed powers fuch as the hand of 
time can affert much empire over. Loud has been the outcry ; 
fomewhat louder, and only a trifle more appofite, than we re- 
member it to have ever been before. 

One effect of this ftate of things has been the exhibition of a 
few of the rejected works in the meeting-room of the Cofmo- 
politan Club in Charles Street, Berkeley Square. ‘Twenty-feven 
oil pictures and water-colours were contributed by twenty artifts. 
The colleétion was open for two or three weeks towards the begin- 
ning of June. The merit of the works was indifputably fufficient 
to put in the wrong the excluders of thefe pictures, who admit- 
ted, and in many inftances difplayed to advantage, productions 
not only lefs good, but deplorably bad; yet it cannot be faid 
that the collection was on the whole a ftrong one. In im- 
portance, the leading contributions were, “La Belle Dame fans 
Merci,” from Keats’s ballad, by Mr Arthur Hughes, one of 
his moft elaborate, though not properly of his beft works; and 
a fubjeét, by Mr Holiday, from the Song of Solomon, the 
Bride and her Companion Damfels. In aétual merit we rate 
higheft the peculiarly fine view by Mr Inchbold over the Vene- 
tian lagoon, from the Giardino Publico; and next, an Englifh 
and a Cairene water-colour, by Mr Boyce, and {mall landfcapes 
by Mefirs Davis and Mafon. In fine individuality, the Bronze 
Horfes of St Mark’s, by Mr W. B. Scott, might rank as the 
foremoft. The fpecial character and fmallnefs of the exhibition 
may juftify us in naming all the other contributors. Thefe 
were Mefirs Bedford and P. R. Morris (Bible fubjeéts), Hodg- 
fon and G. D. Leflie (general figure-fubjeéts), Knewftub and 
Crofbie and Mifs Ofborne (domeftic fubjeéts, the firft and 
third of very confiderable merit) ; H. Moore, Bunney, Afton, 
Afcroft, Naifh, and McCallum (landfcapes). Several of thefe 
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names will be recognized as belonging to painters of approved 
defert; fome of whom, it will be fair to remember, had other 
works hung in the Academy. 

The fifty-ninth Exhibition of the Water-colour Society 
(which will not henceforth need to be colloquially diftinguifhed 
as the “Old Water-colour Society,” the New Society having 
adopted the name of “Inftitute”), opened towards the end of 
April, and clofed towards the end of July. The number of works 
was 304. Every one of the fifty-one members and affociates 
exhibited. 

The collection was a choice if not a very remarkable one. 
The fineft contribution was probably a hill-landfcape, by Mr 
Alfred Hunt, with rolling vapours and trickling rills amid the 
mighty mountain anatomy, named “A Giant's Staircafe:” 
“ Schlofsz Elz,” by the fame artift, was extremely picturefque in 
point of view, without relying upon the common picturefque, 
rather than careful ftudy and completion, for its artiftic effect. 
Mr A. P. Newton was no lefs prominent than in the few pre- 
ceding exhibitions for high-pitched force of execution and 
definition: the “ Madonna della Salute, Venice,” “ Rome and 
her Ruin,” and “Shades of Evening,” were remarkable works, 
the fecond efpecially in its ftrong yet glimmering effect of 
moonlit twilight. Another fine impreffive landfcape, on a huge 
fcale for a water-colour, was the “ Palmyra” of Mr Carl Haag. 
Among the figure-pieces, Mr Gilbert’s “Don Quixote’s Curi- 
ous Difcourfe upon Arms and Letters,” and the “German 
Lilacs” and other female ftudies by Mr Burton, ftood high. 
Both thefe artifts, however, have done more remarkable things 
aforetime. Mr William Hunt's ftill-life, exquifite and inimit- 
able as ever in the higher artiftic qualities, fhows fome change 
this year towards flightnefs and want of refolute touch. 

The twenty-ninth Exhibition of the junior body, now 
termed the “ Inftitute of Painters in Water-colours,” opened on 
the 18th April, and clofed about the fame time as the Society. 
Its gallery has been purchafed and rebuilt, and is enlarged and 
improved within, though by no means a tafteful ftructure out- 
fide, fuch as one might expect to be provided by a body of 

22 ¢ 
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artifts. The number of contributions was 309. As in the cafe 
of the Water-colour Society, all the members and affociates, 63 
in number, exhibited. 

The faét that the beft water-colour talent of the country 
gravitates towards the fenior Society is indifputable: the exhi- 
bitions of the Inftitute are confequently, with fcarcely an excep- 
tion, of minor excellence, though that of the prefent year was a 
very fair one, comparatively. The beft landfcape-exhibitors 
were Mr Edward Warren, whofe very vivid and complete, 
though not always in the ‘beft fenfe pictorial, power of realiza- 
tion fhone forth confpicuoufly in a “ flood of corn” chequered 
by fun and fhadow; and Mr Hine, a recently-eleéted Affociate 
of the Inftitute, who gave evidence of a wide range of fubject, 
and a power of feeling artiftically and exprefling truly and 
gracefully the effential character of each of his themes, fuch 
as a London Fog, the Beach at Haftings, Rye from the 
Marfhes, and the Fire at Cotton’s Wharf. Another feature of 
the exhibition were the archite¢tural fubjects from Paleftine by 
Mr Werner,—Bethany, the Entrance to the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, &c. Mr Wehnert, with “Don Quixote cleaning 
his Armour,” and other fubjeéts, and Mr Jopling, with Italian 
figures wherein the influence of Mr Burton is perceptible, were 
among the beft fubje¢t-painters. 

On the fame day as the Water-colour Inftitute, the 18th 
April, the Society of Female Artifts opened their feventh 
Exhibition at No. 48, Pall Mall, where thefe hitherto nomadic 
ladies are underftood to have fet up for good. The works 
amounted to 269, being all paintings or drawings, fave eight 
works of f{culpture. ‘The contributions of members numbered 
553 of non-members, 214, or nearly four times as many. The 
non-exhibiting members were Mifs Burrell, Mifs H. Harrifon, 
Mrs Huffey, Mrs H. Mofeley, Mrs D. Murray, Mifs Stoddart, 
Mrs T. J. Thompfon, Mrs Thornycroft, Lady Belcher, Mrs 
Higford Burr, Mifs Frafer, Mrs Holford, Mrs H. Mackintoth, 
and Mrs Sturch; being 14 out of 31. 

To call this or others of the Ladies’ Exhibitions fatisfactory 
to the artiftic or critical fenfe would be neither true nor really 
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complimentary to the ladies themfelves, who may at any rate 
be credited with fufficient appreciation of art to know what a 
fuccefs is, and confequently what is not a fuccefs. The policy 
of diftiné&t female exhibitions might probably with little hefita- 
tion be pronounced altogether erroneous; were it not for the ~ 
one practical confideration that, if the ladies did not exhibit by 
themfelves, they would too likely be crowded out of other exhi- 
bitions, or fo inconfpicuoufly placed that the important fact of 
the effort which a certain number of women are making te 
eftablith a ftanding in art would fink out of public obfervation. 
Confidering this, we are inclined to think that the ladies have a 
fair fhow of reafon for ftarting and maintaining an exhibition 
of their own. On any other ground, we fhould decidedly deem 
it a miftake ; and efpecially on the ground that art is a matter of 
capacity and attainment, not of fex; that fuch few women as 
have attained ought to come forward among their peers, who 
are artifts of the male. fex; and that the large number who 
have not attained are fcarcely, in a female exhibition, fupplied 
with the great incentive of emulation. They can paint very 
indifferently indeed, and yet keep head above water according 
to the level of the feparate Female Exhibition; and this is no 
fhame for the prefent to the ladies, but a neceflity of their 
cafe. 

The moft complete works in the Exhibition were fent by 
foreign ladies, as “ The Brothers Grimm,” by Madame Jerichau, 
and “A Girl founding a Cattle-horn,” and “ Grandmamma’s 
Pet, Dalecarlia,” by Mifs Amalia Lindegren. Among our own 
countrywomen, Mifs Louife Rayner, Mrs Naftel, Mifs Kate 
Swift, and Mifs Sophia Beale, came forward creditably; while 
the work fhowing moft natural faculty and promife of all was 
a pen and ink drawing, named “ Victory,” by Mifs Charlotte 
E. Babb, reprefenting, with a deal of well-thought incident and 
well-conceived expreffion, the excited and triumphant gazers 
from a turret who watch how the battle goes below. 

A new experiment has been tried in an Exhibition of “ Ori- 
ginal Pictures by the moft celebrated Scandinavian artifts,” 
which opened at No. 7, Haymarket, about the end of July. 
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The fuccefs, and indeed the intrinfic excellence, of the Northern 
Schools of painting in our International Exhibition fully jufti- 
fied the experiment ; if it prove a failure, the reafon will be not 
the want of talent in thofe {chools, nor any backwardnefs of the 
* London public in appreciating them, but the inferiority of the 
prefent collection to the previous one, combined with the late 
period of the feafon at which it opened. The number of pic- 
tures is about 120. The Committee confifts of 44 gentlemen 
(we prefume all artifts), of whom 14 do not exhibit. Among 
the exhibiting members, the names of Afkevold, Bée, Grén- 
land, Jernberg, Muller, Nordenberg, Larfon, and Sorenfen, 
may be remembered from the International Exhibition; Tide- 
mand alfo is down both in the Committee-lift and the catalogue, 
but no work by him is fpecified. Out of the total of about - 
120, only about 20 works are fent by artifts not belonging to the 
Committee. 

As we have faid, the colle¢tion is inferior to that got toge- 
ther laft year. This is only natural; but the inferiority extends 
fo far that the exhibition, though not an abfolutely bad one, 
does not fuftain or reprefent the merit which our public then 
fo cordially recognized. The fubje&ts are moftly views of 
water-fall, fjord, foreft, and fea, interfperfed with domeftic 
{fcenes of peafant life, a few animal pieces, &c.: only one facred 
picture can be cited—an Ecce Homo, to which no artift’s 
name is attached, but which fhows an intelligent ftudy of the 
old mafters, more efpecially of Caravaggio and the Caracci. 
Other creditable works are, “ A Dalecarlian Woman bringing 
her Child to be baptized,” by Hockert; “ The Firft Steps,” 
and a very fuperior ftill-life picture on a large fcale, “ Flowers 
and Fruit,” by Jernberg; and “A Summer Night on the 
Mountain-ridges of Sulitelma in Lapland,” by Saal, interefting 
and beautiful in the foft hazy no¢turnal fun-light. On the 
whole, the effeé&t of the exhibition upon the eye is dark and 
heavy; the more ambitious afpects of nature are. given with 
fome perception of the grandeur of the facts, but alfo with that 
fort of ftrained infiftency which looks like overdoing. 
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We now pafs from the mixed exhibitions to thofe held by 
fingle artifts, and generally of fingle pictures. 

- The firft to which we have to advert is a remarkable achieve- 
ment of landfcape art, peculiarly liable to the danger and failure 
which we have juft pointed out with regard to the Scandinavian 
paintings, but avoiding them with a finenefs of perception and 
{kill which is certainly not far removed from genius. We 
refer to the “Icebergs” painted by Mr Church, the American 
artift, from ftudies made in the fummer of 1859 in the North- 
ern Seas. This picture, fome ten feet by fix in fize, has been 
on exhibition at No. 168, New Bond Street, fince the latter 
end of June. The fcene is what people call “ magical,” which 
any but a very able painter would tranflate into the ftaring but 
- effentially common fairy-land of the theatre. This Mr Church 
has kept clear of, and produced, by refolute realization and 
fteady work, a picture of amazing natural phenomena, large in 
{cale, impreffive in its effect of fize, and with a fine fenfe of the 
effential infubftantiality of the ice-world underlying all its outer 
folidity and maffive variation. The picture is truly a genuine 
and furprifing fuccefs,* worthy of being feen and ftudied not 
lefs for its artiftic attainment than for the new and marvellous 
world with which it brings us face to face. Mr Church, fuc- 
cefsful in the “ Heart of the Andes,” much more fuccefsful in 
“ Niagara,” {till diftances, in the prefent picture, the high idea 
we had formed of him. 

Two large landfcapes by Mr Hamerton, the author of 
“The Painter's Camp in the Highlands,” have been on view 
fince May, or thereabouts, at No. 196, Piccadilly, where other 
works by the artift are in courfe of appearing from time to time. 
The fubjeéts are, “ Ben Cruachan with Clouds rifing, morning,” 
and “ A Gamekeeper’s Cottage, Lochawefide,” both painted laft 


* The effe& of the picture is as nearly | ever there was a picture which called aloud 
ruined as human ingenuity can manage | for the common charity of a gilt frame, 
by the frightful, lumbering, dark-brown | rich and broad in furface, it is this one, 
wooden frame in which it is difplayed. If} made up of emerald and opal colour. 
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year. A perception of the large qualities and relations of the 
natural fcene, anda manly fyftem of work, diftinét and compre- 
henfive. but not marked by the refinements of highly trained 
practice, diftinguifh thefe works of Mr Hamerton. 

Mr Frith’s “ Railway Station” has been again exhibited 
this feafon, as during the laft. To hit the popular tafte is un- 
doubtedly one among the many gifts which a painter may con- 
gratulate himfelf on the poffeffion of. 

MrT. Jones Barker has difplayed at No. 62, Cheapfide, a 
picture of the prefentation of a Bible by Queen Victoria to the 
African Embaflage at Windfor Caftle; when Her Majefty, in 
reply to a queftion propofed by the dufky potentate, is faid to have 
ufed the expreffion : “Tell the Prince that this is the fecret of Eng- 
land’s greatnefs :”—but the anecdote is fomewhat apocryphal. 

At the Gallery of Illuftration has been exhibited a large 
picture by Mr W. (not Edward) Armitage, of “The Vifion of 
St John,” with the Battle of Armageddon, Overthrow of Satan 
by Michael, and the like. Mr Armitage has not fucceeded in 
perfuading the public that he is capable of “ adminiftering to 
the effects” of the late John Martin; and even thofe effects 
themfelves are little valued now—lefs than the originality of the 
artift had deferved. 

From the 4th of May, a fo-called “ reftoration”—properly a 
copy omitting the marks of time and mifufe—of Da Vinci's Laft 
Supper, the production of Mr Selous, was exhibited at No. 168, 
New Bond Street. ; 

The mention of this work may ferve to bridge over the 
interval from modern to old art; for we have finifhed the lift 
of exhibitions of contemporary paintings, and muft proceed to 
thofe of the old matters. 

The Exhibition at the Britifh Inftitution of the works by 
Ancient Mafters and deceafed Britith artifts opened on the 6th 
of June, and clofed on the 29th of Auguft. The Exhibition 
numbered g2 works, of which 68 were Britifh. It was a 
fine colleétion, not difplaying any one {chool in fpecial promi- 
nence, nor memorable by any fingle work of the greateft order 
of art of paramount importance. From among many valuable 
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{pecimens of diftinguifhed men we may enumerate the following. 
Italian Piétures. Da Vinci, St John (the property of Lord Lind- 
fay). Paul Veronefe, Margaret of Parma, a noble full-length (the 
Earl of Warwick). Giovanni (?) Bellini, a remarkable Head 
of the Youthful Saviour (Mr Robinfon). Lippo Lippi, an 
Italian Lady (Lord Elcho), a delicious piece of exaét nature, 
and fweet, rich colour, the head fomewhat refembling Ifotta da 
Rimini. Titian, Portrait of the Doge Gritti (the Dean of 
Briftol), a moft noble treatment of a ftrikingly handfome aged 
head. This work is faid to have been refcued from a fire in 
the Ducal Palace in 1578, and to have been inferted in a 
panel in the Contarini Palace, where it remained till 1856. 
There is a tradition that, after the fire referred to, Tintoretto 
was commiffioned to reproduce the compofition from memory 
in the throne-room of the Ducal Palace. Sebaftian del Piombo, 
an admirable Portrait of a Young Man tying up his hofe, in the 
beft phafe of the painter’s harder ftyle (Lord Lindfay). Titian, 
or perhaps rather Bonifazio, The Holy Family, St Elizabeth, 
the Baptift, &c. (the Earl of Strafford), a very large work of 
{fplendid golden tone, and noticeable comelinefs in the features. 
Raphael, Portrait of Monfignore Lorenzo Pucci (the Marquis 
of Abercorn). A competent connoiffeur has expreffed the 
opinion that this picture is in reality by fome mafter of Brefcia 
or Bergamo, and that the fitter was no Monfignore, but a Jew. 
Paffavant clafles it among works attributed to Raphael; to 
whom it was alfo afcribed while in the Cafali Palace at Bologna. 
It has been confiderably reftored. The very ftrong modelling 
of the head favours perhaps the attribution to Raphael; but 
we concur in confidering this affumption open to great doubt. 
Canaletto, View of Whitehall (the Duke of Buccleuch), fhow- 
ing the Holbein Gate acrofs the road, the Whitehall Banquet- 
ing-houfe ifolated from neighbouring buildings, and other inter- 
efting details. A view of Northumberland Houfe and Charing 
Crofs (the Duke of Northumberland). Tintoretto, Vulcan, 
Venus, and Cupid (the late Sir Culling Eardley), a large work, 
fplendid in tone, which was hanging of late for months together 
on Meffts Chriftie’s ftaircafe, without finding a purchafer at a 
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moft moderate price. Sandro Botticelli, The Virgin and Child 
(Lord Elcho), a-moft lovely and precious picture—the Ma- 
donna adoring the Infant, who lies on the ground, with a 
background of rofe-trees—Dutch Piétures. Rembrandt, The 
Burgomaster Six and his Wife, two pictures (Vifcount Clifden). 
The former is one of the greateft mafterpieces of the painter ; 
the latter, though fine, is confidered queftionable. Berghem 
and his Wife, two pictures (the Marquis of Weftminfter), both 
f{upremely admirable, the former efpecially. Both, a Landfcape 
and Waterfall, with figures (Mr Wynn Ellis)—Flemif/h Pictures. 
Snyders, a Boar-hunt, of his beft quality (the Duke of North- 
umberland). Rubens, Two Lions, a great piece of work (the 
Earl of Warwick). Vandyck, Wentworth Earl of Cleveland and 
his Family, the Elder Branch of the Family of Thomas Earl 
of Strafford (the Earl of Strafford)—German School. Holbein, 
Portrait of a Man (Mr Wynn Ellis), a fingularly fine {mall buft- 
portrait, moft accomplifhed in its mafterly finifh.— Briti/h 
Piétures. Gainfborough, The Pembroke Family, after Vandyck 
(Vifcount Clifden), a moft fkilful copy. Wilfon, a Landfcape 
with a Caftle and a Lake (Mrs Allen Cooper): the “ Lake- 
{cene,” belonging to Mr Dorington, alfo in the exhibition, is a 
variation of the fame fubjeét. Crome, A Woody Scene (Mr 
Anderdon). Hogarth, Sarah Malcolm in Newgate (Lady Jane 
Dundas), the excellent {mall figure-piece in which the murder- 
efs is reprefented feated, with a rofary on the table before her. 
Conftable, Hadleigh Castle (Mr Huth), a firft-rate example. 
Reynolds, Landfcape with Mill (Mr Wynn Ellis), an impreffive, 
vigorous piece of broad nightly effect, being a free adaptation 
of the celebrated Rembrandt at Bowood. 

A picture was on view in May and June, at 191, Piccadilly, 
advertifed as “the Holy Family by Raphael, the picture that 
was in the collection of Charles I., and numbered 716 in the 
catalogue of the pictures in the reign of James II., fince which 
period all trace of it was loft;” it is alfo termed in the pro- 
{pectus “ La Vierge 2! Agneau.” The printed account given of 
the work is not very precife. “The Proprietor,” who does not 
ftate his name, reprefents that, being “in Italy” in 1850, he 
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became intimate with an Italian dilettante, and alfo with “ an old 
man” once in high repute as a connoiffeur; that about two 
years after this, the dilettante informed him of the dangerous 
illnefs of the quondam connoiffeur; that the latter, on being 
vifited by the proprietor, recommended him, as a deathbed 
kindnefs, to purchafe a very dirty picture he knew of “ in this 
town,” which would turn out, upon being cleaned, to be one 
of the fineft of Raphael's Holy Families. The proprietor 
bought the picture “ at the addrefs indicated,” and brought it to 
England. He fpecifies a number of important points of differ- 
ence between the compofition and treatment of the work as it 
then appeared, and what it is now, after being cleaned by “a 
gentleman who had great experience as a picture-cleaner;” it 
had been previoufly infpeéted by Herr Gruner, who confidered 
the picture in its uncleaned ftate difficult to account for, by 
reafon of the difcrepancies in its execution. The cleaning pro- 
duced a “wonderful metamorphofe.” The proprietor adds that 
“the Holy Family of the Saints,” belonging to Charles I. and 
James II., was fuppofed by Paffavant to have been deftroyed in 
the fire at Whitehall during the reign of James II.; and that the 
picture now exhibited fhows the effects of intenfe heat upon a 
portion of the Virgin’s drapery, and is in faét (of which no 
further evidence is adduced) the Whitehall picture. He con- 
cludes: “It is of the third period, or Roman fchool. The 
texture of the draperies is of a quality we only fee in the fine 
works of Raphael in the Florentine fchool; at the fame time, 
the. picture pofleffes all the breadth and power of the Roman 
fchool. On panel, 3 ft. 1 in. by 2 ft. 5 in.” The affumed rea- 
fon for difguifing the picture by re-painting is, although not 
ftated in the printed profpectus, that it had got into fome un- 
authorized hands, and was re-painted to obviate detection. We 
have now given all the effential facts ftated on behalf of the 
picture: to us they appear very inconclufive, and put forward 
with a vaguenefs as to time, place, and perfon, that would 
damage the beft caufe. The picture itfelf, however, is another 
affair. ‘That it is a good Italian picture painted in or about 
Raphael's time we felt quite fatisfied upon infpection of it: nor 
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could we, on the whole, fix upon any mafter to whofe ftyle it 
appears to bear fo much analogy as to Raphael's, though there 
are portions, and efpecially the head of St Jofeph, which we 
fhould not have been difpofed to attribute to that painter—rather 
perhaps to Beccafumi. The compofition fhows the Infant 
Chrift with a lamb, the Virgin, St Jofeph, and St Anna. 

A picture by Raphael is nothing to a picture by St Luke. 
“The Maria Hodegedria and the Infant Jefus, painted by St 
Luke the Evangelift,” was on view at No. 230, Regent Street, 
during the latter half of May: the owner is M. N.C. Szerelmey. 
The work is announced to have once belonged to a Greek 
prieft who died on a voyage to Europe from Egypt; and to 
be afcribed to the hand of St Luke in the will of a certain Aza- 
rias, heretofore in the poffeffion of the late Sir Charles Barry, 
but now miffing, and advertised for. On the gilt ground of 
the picture, which is painted upon metal, are fome characters, 
faid to be Chaldaic, and to atteft its genuinenefs. Moft people 
perhaps will not need to have any reafon whatever fuggefted to 
them for doubting whether St Luke was the painter of any 
picture, and efpecially of this one. If anybody does afk for 


fuch a reafon, he may be informed that, to a perfon com- 
petent to judge of the queftion, the picture looks at leaft as 
likely to have been done by fome monk of Mount Athos not 
many centuries ago; and “at leaft as likely” upon the in- 
ternal evidence means “ rather more likely” upon the evidence 
and probabilities taken together. 


W.M. Rossetri. * 





ARCHITECTURE 


AS A DECORATIVE ART* 


ARCHITECTURE, has a twofold nature, the one rooted in utility, 
the other growing into beauty. By virtue of the firft fhe is 
firm in her foundations, fecure in wall, ftrong in buttrefs, and 
water-tight in roof. By virtue of the fecond fhe becomes a 
creature of the fancy, a work of the imagination, and ofttimes 
{purning, as it were, the folid earth, fhe holds dominion of the fky. 
Thus every architectural edifice may be viewed from two oppofite 
points, either. as a building which is fimply ufeful, or, on the 
other hand, as a creation which is lovely. And thefe contrafted 
characters of ftructure and decoration manifeftly imply a fever- 
ance in governing principles. Architecture as a ftructure muft 
conform to laws of gravity, confult ftrength of material, calcu- 
late with mathematical precifion the outward thruft of arch and 
of roof. But architecture as a decorative art is not in its eflence 
phyfical but zfthetic, is fcarcely indeed fo much the bodily 
building up of ftone and of brick, as the airy flight of a poet’s 
thought and the goflamer penciling of a fairy’s hand. 

Such is the philofophy which would have contented critics 
of a by-gone day,—a philofophy which, though not abfolutely 
falfe, is certainly fuperficial To Mr Ferguflon—whofe lateft 
work, “ The Hiftory of the Modern Styles of Architecture,” 
furnifhes the theme and fupplies the illuftrations for our prefent 
article—the world is in great degree indebted for doétrines more 
profound. ‘That utility is frequently found in antagonifm to 


* Hiftory of the Modern Styles of | Fellow of the Royal Inftitute of Britith 
Architeéture ; being a Sequel to the Hand- | Architeéts. With 312 illuftrations. Lon- 
book of Archite&ture, By James Ferguffon, | don, John Murray, 1862. 
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beauty, no one for a moment will call in queftion. But that 


this utility has been violently, and ofttimes contrary to juft 
reafon, fevered from her twin-fifter grace, thus robbing the ufes 
of a building of its legitimate adornings; and on the other hand, 
that beauty has, efpecially in epochs of decadence, been divorced 
from its parent utility, thus removing wholefome reftraint and 
opening a wide field to extravagance—no perfon converfant 
with the hiftory of architeéture and the allied arts can poffibly 
deny. Yet we rejoice to think, whatever may be the practical 
blunders which have been committed throughout all ages, that at 
laft the true theory of architecture in its mutual relation of ftruc- 
ture and decoration is underftood, and in its broad outlines 
firmly eftablifhed. The time is paft when the different elements 
of a building can be arrayed againft each other in the contraft 
of antithefis. Analyfis of oppofing purpofes, if indulged, muft 
be only the preliminary conducing to concerted ends. And in 
a day when fciences once fevered are tending to union, when 
arts ufeful and decorative are feeking to intermingle, when 
knowledge, however diverfified, is bound into one empire, ftrange 
were it indeed that a building fhould infift on being divided 
againft itfelf, that a houfe in the two-fold principles of utility 
and beauty fhould cherifh enmity within its walls. 

The antagonifm of which we have fpoken has found terms 
of reconciliation. No greater boon indeed could have been 
beftowed upon art than the canon of criticifm which, now 
univerfally accepted, brings union out of difcord. It is admitted 
on all hands that the two elements of utility and decoration, 
inftead of being at war, muft be bound.together in concord. It 
has, in fhort, been fhown by fuch writers as Pugin, Donaldfon, 
and Ferguffon, that ornamentation is not appended to an edifice 
as an accident or intrufion, but that as a flower from a flowering 
ftem, it grows naturally out of ftructure or conftruction. This 
axiom, which commends itfelf by its fimplicity, and obtains on 
enunciation affent almoft as a felf-evident propofition, is, in fact, 
one of thofe mafter-thoughts which come upon the world as a 
difcovery, and work in the hiftory of a f{cience or an art a revo- 
lution. It is fcarcely too much to fay that as foon as Pugin 
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laid down his two fundamental laws of architectural defign, the 
battle of which we have {poken was ended, and buildings ereéted 
in violation of thefe effential truths ftood condemned. “The 
two great rules for defign,” faid Mr Pugin, “are thefe: 1ft, 
That there fhould be no features about a building which are not 
neceflary for convenience, conftruction, or propriety ; 2nd, 
That all ornament fhould confift of enrichment of the effential 
conftruction of the building. The negleét of thefe two rules 
is the caufe of all the bad architeéture of the prefent time.” 
Other writers have in a like fenfe infifted that the three effential 
conditions of all buildings and of every architectural ftyle are 
“commodity, firmnefs, and delight.” The acceptance of thefe 
governing canons mark, we have ventured to affert, an epoch, and 
muft in their application work, as we have faid, a revolution. An 
architectural defign may henceforth be pronounced falfe juft in 
proportion as it departs from the fobriety of fcience and the 
fanity of reafon. Conftruction in its fitnefs, its firmnefs, and its 
functions, is the ground or the root out of which decoration, how- 
ever fairy and fanciful, fhould germinate and fpring. And this 
conftruction, it has been aptly remarked, muft not be to the 
archite¢t as a lay figure is to a painter or fculptor, a mere inani- 
mate frame on which to hang drapery. “ Conftruction,” fays Pro- 
feffor Donaldfon, “is really the bone, marrow, mufcle, and nerve 
of architecture.” Thus may we hope that a noble art, which 
has ofttimes in mifufe been debafed by forms monftrous and 
abfurd, fhall at length be made conformable with reafon and 
confonant to nature. The firmnefs of a rock, the fafhioning of 
a tree, and the fairnefs of a flower may each bring its leffon. 
The ftrength of materials, the ufes of ftructure, the warmth or 
the feverity of climate, the native productions of foreft or field, 
may each impofe a law or add fertility to refource. And thus 
archite¢ture as a decorative art, no longer a petrifaction dug out 
of a by-gone ftrata, may {pring into beauty as a thing of reno- 
vated youth, and the plant and the herb which is nurtured on 
Englifh foil, and buffeted by northern blafts, fhall entwine around 
the column, be trained againft the wall, or led along the frieze. 
Hence though of architecture it may be emphatically repeated 
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there is nothing new under the fun, ftill that fun which animates 
nature with light, fertility, and beauty may yet impart to every 
art newly developed life. 

Decoration arifing, as we have fhown, from conftruction, 
it almoft of neceffity follows that there are as many fchools 
of ornament as ftyles of architecture. Each national ftyle 
has been indeed the offspring of certain agencies which in 
given periods and territories have obtained afcendency. Rel 
gions, races, climates, and natural productions, fuch as the 
granite, the fandftone, the lotus and papyrus of the Nile, the 
marble of Hymettus, and the acanthus growing on the plain of 
Athens, have each and all confpired to the formation of thofe 
architectural ftyles which are indigenous to certain foils, and 
confonant with the wants and afpirations of particular peoples. 
And we repeat, well nigh as by neceffary confequence all true 
generic forms of architecture have ferved in turn as the frame- 
work whereon correfponding ftyles of decoration have found 
field to difport themfelves. The leaf which grew by the way- 
fide and the flower which floated on the river were tranfplanted, 
and in altered guife took root and gathered into a crown and 
capital. Thus the temple of Luxor is fupported by columns of 
full-grown papyrus encircled by the buds of the lotus. And the 
Greeks, ever in their arts giving to humanity fupremacy over 
nature, carved upon the frieze of the temple of Minerva, to 
ftand as the nobleft of architeétural decorations, the panathenaic 
proceffion of chariots and horfes, and horfemen and athletes. 
Then, coming down to the middle ages under the triumph of 
Chriftian art, we fee that the interior of each church was 
made, by confonant modes of ornament, to {peak through types 
and fymbols, that the ftonework was carved into Scripture nar- 
rative, that the windows, refplendent in colour, told of the fuffer- 
ing and the triumph of faints, and revealed the vifion of angels. 
Thus was each detailed enrichment made to bear teftimony to 
fome facred verity; thus, in the glowing words of Pugin, were the 
foundations of the Church, like thofe of Chriftianity itfelf, built 
on the Crofs of Chrift—the towers and {fpires pointed to heaven 
even as the believer’s hopes, and the figures of patriarchs, pro- 
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phets, and martyrs, the forms of cherubim, and the crowning 
fcene of the final judgment, all confpired to fill the foul with 
the fublimity of the Chriftian’s faith and worfhip. Hence, as 
we have faid, the furvey of the various ftyles of architeéture 
which have fprung up at the great centres of the world’s civil- 
izations abundantly prove that decoration has been co-ordinate 
with the conditions of conftruction, and that the riches of nature, 
and, if poffible, the ftill more fertile refources of man’s genius, 
have endowed forms of utility with beauty, and made mere 
mundane materials meet for a higher fervice. 

The preceding confiderations will prepare the way for the 
reception of the following propofitions: 1ft, Conftruétion muft 
be decorated, not decoration conftructed; 2nd, Decoration 
muft accord with the conditions of fituation, fitnefs and ufe; 
3rd, Each generic ftyle in architeCture demands a correfpond- 
ing type of ornamentation ; 4th, Thefe {pecific types have grown 
out of cognate forms in the outer world, and thus decorative art 
becomes intimately or remotely the offspring of nature; 5th, De- 
coration is not only the reproduction of external forms, but 
becomes in turn the reprefentation of inward ideas, the fymbol 
of thought and of fancy, and the earneft expreffion of faith ; 6th, 
Decoration is thus of diftinétive characters, and is fubje¢t to claf- 
fification as naturaliftic, idealiftic, fymbolic, geometric, or defcrip- 
tive; 7th, Naturaliftic ornament fhould not only accord with the 
individual forms of leaves, flowers, &c., but muft conform to 
the principles of organic growth, fuch as radiation from a parent 
ftem, repetition of fimple elements or units in balanced fym- 
metry : thus in art as in nature variety is reduced to unity. From 
this propofition may follow.as a corollary that each feparate ftyle of 
ornament fprings as from a central germ, whence is evolved as 
from a root all further developments, which poffibly in the end 
may pafs downwards to decay. 8th, In idealiftic ornament, na- 
tural forms are fubjected to the control of fome governing idea, 
—this idea may be fubfervience to archite€tural compofition, and 
then the ornament becomes “ conventionalized ;” or, on the other 
hand, the idea need not be of bondage, but may be of freedom, 
and then imagination takes flight and often indeed tranfgrefles 
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the confines of moderation. Herein lies a fnare which has 
again and again in the hiftory of art proved deftructive. gth, 
Allied in certain points to idealiftic is fymbolic ornament, the 
outward form here ferving as the manifeftation of fome inward 
thought or invifible truth, as, for example, the dove, a Chriftian 
emblem of the Holy Spirit. A whole world of decorative art foaring 
indeed into high heaven here opens to view. 1oth, Geometric 
ornament, not naturaliftic, not idealiftic, or neceflarily fymbolic, 
confifts merely of the fymmetric diftribution of {paces and of 
a balanced compofition of lines, pointing to a central unity, 
and radiating into erratic variety. Among the Mohammedans, 
to whom was denied the reprefentation of living creatures, this 
inanimate ftyle of compofition feems to have reached the pre- 
cifion of fcientific practice. 11th, Another and certainly a moft 
important fpecies of decoration may be termed the defcriptive 
narrative or pictorial, fuch as the incifed and painted battle- 
fields of Ramefes the Great and the proceffions of his fons and 
daughters, delineated on the temple walls of Thebes; alfo the 
mofaics reprefenting Chrift and His Apoftles, placed in the 
bafilicas of Rome and Ravenna; likewife the fculptured biblical 
narratives executed by the Pifani family on the fagade of the 
Cathedral of Orvieto, ranging in fubject from the Creation to 
the Laft Judgment. Thefe adventurous modes of decoration 
are efpecially feductive and proportionately perilous. It is 
manifeft that under the temptation of fuch pictorial ‘blandith- 
ments all architectural feverity and reftraint are in danger of 
being caft afide, and every condition of archite¢tural conftruc- 
tion directly violated. There cannot indeed be a doubt that, 
efpecially during epochs of decadence and among nations given 
over to luxury and debauch, the art of painting has inflicted 
a grievous injury, not to fay committed direct outrage, upon 
the fevere chaftity of architeture. Still let it be diftinétly un- 
derftood that painting, when content to fubmit to proprieties 
and feemly aufterities, comes efpecially in architectural interiors 
as a legitimate and potent auxiliary. 12th, As to colour, it 
fhould be fo ufed as to enhance the effect of light, fhade, and 
relief, and to add emphafis to articulate form; and further, in 
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every chromatic arrangement, the primary, fecondary, and tertiary 
tones muft be harmonized, contrafted, and balanced according 
to the fcale of prifmatic equivalents. 13th, and laftly, Inas- 
much as the purpofe of all decoration is through beauty to give 
delight, the one principle muft be paramount, that every defign 
and detail fhall be conformable to eftablifhed afthetic princi- 
ples. The above, in brief, are the laws which architectural 
ornament fhould obey. Each feparate propofition might be 
made the text for an exprefs differtation. In a fubject, how- 
ever, which ftretches over territories fo wide, we are obliged to 
limit our refearches within the bounds of a few leading land- 
marks. 

Mr Wornun, in his careful and complete “ Analyfis of Or- 
nament,” diftinguifhes nine diftinét ftyles, each marked by 
fpecific chara¢teriftics, extending in geographic area from Afia 
to Europe, and reaching in hiftoric period over 3500 years. 
Of thefe nine genera, three are ancient, the Egyptian, the 
Greek, and the Roman, comprifing about 2000 years, and com- 
ing down to the third century of our era. Three of the nine 
are mediaeval, the Byzantine, the Saracenic, and the Gothic, 
ftretching over 1000 years from the third to the thirteenth 
century. And the remaining triad is modern, viz. the Re- 
naiffance, the Cinquecento, and the Louis Quatorze, comprifing 
the laft five centuries from the thirteenth to the nineteenth. 
Any fuch claffification, however, muft inevitably be in fome 
meafure arbitrary. For as in the kingdom of animate nature 
fo in the analogous creations of art varieties may be confounded 
with fpecies, or fpecies exalted into genera. Still the above 
divifions will ferve to fhow not only the vaftnefs and the variety 
of the fubject, but at the fame time to indicate the nationality 
and chronology of each hiftoric fchool. 

Did {pace permit, it were interefting to furvey this entire 
creation of decorative art, to trace the grand and full-flowing 
ftream which has fpread from empire to empire back to its 
fountain-head ; it were inftructive to mark the firft introduction 
of fome favourite type which, repeated again and again, at length 
obtained univerfal currency among diftant and diverfe peoples; 
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it were important to look upon the colleétive phenomena of 
ornamental form as the image and reflection of an outward 
nature which contains within herfelf all paft and future fchools 
of art: it were equally fuggeftive to take decoration as a dia- 
gramme of mental philofophy, to fhow how in the feverity of 
form the reafon held fway, how in the flight of foaring line 
imagination found fcope. After fome fuch method might 
architecture as a decorative art be portrayed in its height, its 
breadth, and its fulnefs. Our prefent office, however, is much 
more circumfcribed. Out of the wide world we muft be content 
tu take but two great kingdoms—the Renaiffance and the Gothic, 
each in itfelf a vaft territory, each, as it were, a dynafty, which 
has arrayed into two hoftile camps the arts of modern Europe. 
The ftyle of the Renaiffance, whatever may have been its 
occafional excefs, was certainly unexampled in glory. Avow- 
edly the revival of claffic types, its origin and aim were the full- 
eft and the freeft manifeftation of beauty. Other fchools may 
have been more didaétic in fymbolifm, or more true and 
earneft in the fervice of religion, but the ftyle of the Re- 
naiffance, like to its purer prototype the Greek, fought after 
eefthetic form and the harmony of beauty merely for delight. 
To the confummation of this jubilant ftyle many caufes, it is 
well known, contributed. The awakened zeal for the ftudy of 
Greek and Latin authors, the enthufiafm aroufed by the dis- 
covery not only of claffic writings, but of Hellenic ftatues and 
Roman arabefques, the increafe of wealth attendant upon com- 
merce, the growth of refinement among the people and of fenfu- 
ous luxury among princes and church dignitaries, the mental 
liberty, not to fay the fierce rivalry, which the licence of the free 
cities in Italy had foftered, added to all which the unexampled 
galaxy of genius born reftlefs to achieve fome great triumph— 
fuch were the agencies wholly without precedent in the hiftory 
of the nations, which created the epoch of the Renaiffance.* 


* For a review of this great epoch in | in the Theatre, Oxford, June 17, 1863, 
letters and in art, a review remarkable for | by John Addington Symonds, B.A., Fel- 
its extended furvey and its impartial judg- | low of Magdalen College.” 
ment, fee “ The Renaiffance: An Effay read 
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Then it was that talent and practical proficiency exceeded the 
ufual limits prefcribed to humanity, fo that the great men of 
the fifteenth and fixteenth centuries, Da Vinci, Michael Angelo, 
Raphael, and others, paffed the narrow confines of partial know- 
ledge and entered on univerfal art. And thefe things con- 
fidered, it becomes the lefs furprifing that in the epoch of the 
Renaiffance all the arts fhould meet, as it were, in carnival, 
that architeéture, fculpture, and painting fhould be feen in 
clofeft embrace, that the fumptuous interiors of palaces and 
churches fhould be rich in carving, ornate in frefco-pictures, 
and redolent in decorative arabefque. Thus it is fcarcely 
remarkable that this ftyle, fo prodigal in refource, fo fertile in 
fancy, a ftyle congenial to the learned, confonant with the won- 
dering imaginations of the multitude, gratifying to the vanity 
of patrons, fhould obtain wide currency throughout Europe. 
The architectural interiors of Florence and Rome, monu- 
ments to the tafte and the munificence of the Medici and other 
princely families, naturally found imitation in neighbouring 
nations, as, for example, at Fontainebleau, where Francis I., 
lavifh of treafure, fought, under the guidance of Vignola, Roffi, 
and Primaticcio, to tranfcend the glories of claffic art. One thing 
only is caufe for everlafting regret, that in works in many 
refpects fo admirable, the fobriety of reafon and the modera- 
tion prefcribed by correct tafte, fhould in the intoxication of 
the fenfes have been fet at nought. 

The central work and the crowning, though by no means the 
laft, achievement of this epoch was the Siftine chapel, the crowd- 
ed decorations of which are indicated by the accompanying 
wood-cut, taken from Mr Ferguffon’s volume. It will be feen 
that this entire interior, from pavement to roof, is literally loaded 
with fumptuous yet noble ornament. The fide walls, it will 
be noted, are divided into three compartments; of thefe, the 
loweft was to be adorned with the tapeftries for which Raphael 
made the cartoons now at Hampton Court. The middle line 
is ftill occupied with frefcoes, painted by Botticelli, Ghirlandajo, 
Perugino, and others, confifting of a feries of types and antitypes, 
taken from the Old and the New Teftaments. The upper 
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compartment was enriched by figures and groups, placed by 
Michael Angelo as outworks to the grand central compofition 
crowning the ceiling. At the upper end of the chapel is ranged 
the largeft though not the moft fuccefsful effort of the great 
mafter, the Laft Judgment. The ceiling itfelf is fkilfully diftribut- 
ed into three longitudinal divifions, devoted to frefcoes, which, 
by univerfal confent, are not only the vouchers to the genius 
of the great giant of the epoch, but, taken for all in all, are per- 
haps the grandeft achievements of the middle ages. Thefe 
majeftic creations are as it were the ftately genii of archi- 
teéture as an art. The entire compofition, indeed, was faid 
by the late Profeffor Kugler to manifeft the united powers of 
the architect, the fculptor, and the painter, evinced by a ftruc- 
ture of fo much grandeur, by figures moulded into fuch ftatu- 
efque repofe, and by a collective compofition, wherein a multitude 
of parts is made fubordinate to the harmony of pictorial effect. 
We need fcarcely add that a ftyle fo venturous, when falling 
under the treatment of inferior hands, was {pecially liable to 
abufe. “Every one,” fays Mr Ferguffon, “can call to mind 
the {prawling gods and goddeffes, or faints and angels, who cover 
the ceilings of the palaces and churches” which abound in this 
and fubfequent centuries. But the exceffes into which the Re- 
naiflance degenerated may perhaps be beft expofed by actual 
contraft with the oppofing ftyle of the Gothic. 

The origin, or indeed the effence, of Gothic archite€ture 
would involve a difcuffion foreign to our prefent purpofe. 
Simpler and more fatisfactory will it be to take the ftyle juft as 
we find it. Mr Ferguffon, with a point and a concifenefs worthy 
of all praife, has laid down the propofition that the chief “ exi- 
gencies of a Gothic cathedral were a ftone roof and a glafs wall.” 
Certain is it that the decorations of a Gothic interior are in 
great degree evolutions from the two governing elements in its 
conftruction, the mullioned window and the ribbed roof. 
Through window traceries alone—geometric, foliated, flowing, 
or flamboyant—the hiftoric growth and the zfthetic beauty of 
Gothic architecture are unfolded. Thefe windows, moreover, let 
us remember, were exprefily defigned to receive what is in itfelf 
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the moft glorious material ever devoted to decoration—painted 
glafs. “So far,” fays Mr Ferguffon, in a paflage which for its 
eloquence alone were worthy of note,—“ So far as internal archi- 
tecture is concerned, the invention of painted glafs was perhaps 
the moft beautiful ever made. The painted flabs of the Affyrian 
palaces are comparatively poor attempts at the fame effect. The 
hieroglyphics of the Egyptians were far lefs fplendid and com- 
plete ; nor can the painted temples of the Greeks, nor the mofaics 
and frefcoes of the Italian churches, be compared with the bril- 
liant effect and party-coloured glories of the windows of a perfect 
Gothic cathedral, where the whole hiftory of the Bible is written 
in the hues of the rainbow by the earneft hand of faith!” 
Windows were to the claflic ftyle a negation—to the Gothic 
they rofe as trophies and banners paraded with all poffible cir- 
cumftance and pomp. In like manner, an arched or vaulted 
roof, a ftruéture to the Greeks unknown, was reared by the na- 
tions of the North in crowning triumph. Mr Ferguffon, indeed, 
goes fo far as to fay that the vault was the governing power that 
gave form to Gothic art. Certain is it that the ribbed roof, 
which comes as the climax and glory to the entire Gothic ftruc- 
ture, was indicated even in the foundations, and prefigured in 
each cluftered column. The growth, indeed, from fteadfaft root 
to expanded tabernacle, was as admirable for its fequence as it 
was perfect in its confummated beauty. Each ftem, though of 
ftone, fprang up from the earth as a thing of life, and then 
divided into an expanfe of branches or a canopy of leaves. No 
wonder that a creation fo vital, and indeed vifionary, fhould have 
caught the light of poetic metaphor. No wonder that enthu- 
fiafts, gazing on a fabric fafhioned as by nature’s hand, fhould 
fee in the trees of the foreft the type of Gothic arch and vault, 
with its foliated and floriated ornament. No wonder that the 
reafon which could read in the page of nature the handwriting 
of a God, fhould decipher in Gothic fymbolifm the myfteries of 
faith, till at length a cathedral, under a bold figure of {peech, 
was faid to be nothing lefs than the Chriftian’s creed transformed 
into ftone. Many of thefe pretty fancies muft doubtlefs be 
content to vanifh before critical fcrutiny. Yet reveries, fuch as 
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thefe, which it were cruel wholly to difpel, may be received as 
tributes to the power of the art around which they hover. They 
at leaft fhow that mute ftone has been made to fpeak with 
thought and emotion. Our prefent purpofe, however, is merely 
to point out that all this imagination takes fire from pofitive 
materialifm, that this emanation of decorative beauty has utili- 
tarian ftructure for its root, and that true art, however aerial, is 
built upon a fcience which is folid and certain. Mr Ferguffon 
fhows by diagrams, publifhed in his prior work, “ the Hand-book 
of Architecture,” how the moft elaborate examples of thefe 
fretted roofs—thofe of Oxford Cathedral, of the Cloifters at 
Gloucefter, of St George’s Chapel, Windfor, and of Henry the 
Seventh’s Chapel, Weftminfter—were conftructed on definite 
geometric principles. ‘The earlier and fimpler ftru€tures and 
thefe later and more complex vaults rofe, as we have faid, from 
the ground under the impulfe of an organic growth ; each branch 
was fupported by its antecedent trunk, each leaf was held as by 
its fuftaining fhoot, and then, to fupport an edifice which might 
be toppling in its height, buttreffes were thrown out which 
fhould ftand againft the wind and ftorm. Thus the boldeft and 
moft adventurous of art-fabrics had to gather ftrength from 
{cience, and thus a conftruction, rigid in geometric line, and 
confonant to laws of gravity, and conformable with ftrength of 
material, became lovely, according to the chief canon of all true 
decoration, which, as we have feen, educes beauty out of ufe. 
And one of the moft ftriking examples of this great triumph is 
the interior of King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, of which we 
are furnifhed with an illuftration taken from Mr Ferguffon’s 
recent volume. . 

An extended and impartial view of the architecture of all 
nations would fhow that each ftyle, both in its conftruction 
and decoration, had been {pecially ftrong, in at leaft certain 
fpecific and radical elements, and inherently beautiful in the 
{pontaneity of growth which is born as a child to the imagination. 
Each fchool, then, is fortunate in the poffeffion of its individual 
graces. In the regions of art, indeed, invidious comparifons are 
{pecially odious, for to minds rightly attuned, the one feeling of 
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thankfulnefs fhould above all others be dominant, that beauty 
has never been without witnefs upon earth, that the arts, as min- 
ifters to man’s culture and delight, have admitted of wide and 
moft varied manifeftations. And it is to the honour of Mr Fer- 
guffon that he has taken this broad and panoramic furvey of the 
architecture of the world. To each national ftyle in fucceffion 
he gives the award which is its due. The Claffic and the 
Renaiffance, each in turn receives from his pen fitting praife. 
To the Gothic we alfo think, whatever may have been {faid to 
the contrary, he is fairly juft. The following introductory paf- 
fage to his chapter on French Gothic cathedrals fhows not 
only the bold fweep of the writer’s hand, but confeffes to an 
ardour which even a Gothic Revivalift could hardly furpafs. 
“The great difficulty,” fays Mr Ferguffon, “in attempting to 
defcribe the archite¢ture of France during the glorious period 
of the 13th century, is really the embarras des richeffes. ‘There 
are, even now, fome thirty or forty cathedrals of the firft clafs 
in France, all owing their magnificence to this great age. Some 
of thefe, it is true, were commenced even early in the 12th, and 
many were not completed till after the 14th, century; but all 
their principal features, as well as all the more important beauties, 
belong to the 13th century, which, as a building epoch, is per- 
haps the moft brilliant in the whole hiftory. of architecture. 
Not even the great Pharaonic era in Egypt, the age of Pericles 
in Greece, nor the great period of the Roman empire, will bear 
comparifon with the 13th century in Europe, whether we look 
to the extent of the buildings executed, their wonderful variety 
and conftructive elegance, the daring imagination that conceived 
them, or the power of poetry and of lofty religious feelings that 
is expreffed in every feature and in every part of them.” 

The marvels of French Gothic are now receiving full hon- 
our from one of the moft critical and complete publications 
which has ever iffued from the prefs, “Le Dictionnaire Rai- 
fonné de l’Architeéture Francaife du XI* au XVIP° fiécle par 
Viollet-le-Duc.” It was perhaps to be expected that a work 
which is little fhort of national in its import and pretenfion, 
fhould unduly exalt France as a nation and French Gothic as a 
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ftyle. Even in the introduétion we are told that in France, 
from the 11th to the 15th centuries, the arts obtained a devel- 
opment altogether regular and logical, and that the light 
then ftruck out became incidentally diffufed over England, 
Germany, the North of Spain, even to the limits of Italy, 
of Sicily, and of the Eaft. From all antecedent time, it is 
added, France has impofed her arts and her manners upon 
a great part of the Continent of Europe. To the more dire¢tly 
art teachings, however, of thefe volumes, lefs exception may be 
taken. We are glad, for example, to find that architecture 
is handled, not only as a material of mere ftone and mortar, but 
viewed as a creation endowed with life, fprung indeed from 
that life of humanity whofe higheft expreffion is through thefe 
mafter-works of civilization. Thus is it juftly obferved that to 
write a hiftory of Architeéture during the middle ages would be 
to depict, at the fame time, the religious, political, focial, and civil 
progrefs of the people. For fuch an enterprife, it were needful 
to take account of local traditions of the taftes and manners of par- 
ticular populations, it were neceflary to eftimate the conditions 
involved even in the abundance or the rarity of certain build- 
ing materials, to determine the laws regulating phyfical forces, 
to afcertain the commercial relations between remote periods or 
diftant countries ; in fhort, in order to re-clothe the architecture, 
it were effential to reftore the life of the middle ages out of 
which the beauteous creation rofe and had its being. To un- 
derftand a veftment, we muft ftudy the man who wears it. 
Even fo indiffoluble are the arts of the middle ages and the 
fpirit and the life of the people which took thofe arts as habili- 
ments of ufe and beauty. And as the body politic was bound 
into one vaft unity, fo were the arts—the adornings of that body 
—indiffoluble and univerfal. Indeed the fame unbroken har- 
mony of ftyle, the fame inftinéts of form and proportion— 
all the qualities, in fhort, inherent in the art that clothed the 
body, focial and political, obtained maftery alike over the 
rich cathedral and the parifh church, in the palace of the 
fovereign and the humble dwelling of the peafant. And this 
univerfal adaptation of architecture to life and to manners, how- 
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ever high or however humble, is a point efpecially pertinent to 
our prefent difcourfe. It fhows that decorative art is all-reflect- 
ing, all-pervading, all-extending ; that the ornament which frets 
the frieze may be feen again as a border to a garment and be 
found multiplied in a hundred modifying forms throughout the 
houfehold, fo literally true is it that a thing of beauty cannot 
die, but has a life beyond life, and ever {prings around our daily 
path as an unextinguifhed joy. 

The claims fet up by French archzologifts, to the advantage 
of their own national ftyle, were not likely to meet with the 
entire concurrence of Englifh authorities. Accordingly our 
writers have been accuftomed to maintain the fuperiority in 
many important particulars of the Englifh Gothic, as compared 
with its Continental rivals. Thus Rickman, in his work, which 
is now received as a text-book, complains that foreign Gothic is 
always more or lefs encumbered with corrupt Italian compofi- 
tions. And this juft obfervation Mr John Henry Parker, the 
editor of the fixth and laft edition of this treatife, corroborates by 
a foot-note as follows: “There is,” fays Mr Parker, “no doubt 
that Mr Rickman’s obfervations on this fubject were perfectly 
corre¢t, and are fully borne out by fubfequent inveftigations ; 
the early Gothic of all parts of the Continent has a mixture of 
Roman details, the early Englifh Gothic is the only one that is 
perfectly pure and unmixed.” Mr Ferguffon alfo, in fome 
fpecial points, as, for example, in the conftruction and de- 
coration of vaults, extols Englifh works at the expenfe of 
foreign. On referring to his “ Hand-book,” for inftance, we 
find the following paflage: “The part of Gothic churches in 
which the Englifh architeéts were moft generally fuccefsful was 
the formation of their vaults, and their mode of ornamenting 
them, in both which particulars they were quite unfurpaffed by 
any nation of the Continent, and fcarcely ever approached.” 
Furthermore, in the fecond and highly elaborate edition of 
Mr Gilbert Scott’s “Gleanings from Weftminfter Abbey,” * 





* Gleanings from Weftminfter Abbey, | ticulars, and completing the hiftory of the 
by George Gilbert Scott, R.A., F.S.A., | Abbey Buildings, by W. Burgefs, F.R. 
with Appendices fupplying further par- | I.B.A., J. Burtt, Efq., G, Corner, F.S.A., 
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recently publifhed, it is expreffly ftated that “the details of the 
internal defign of that building greatly exceed in richnefs thofe 
of French works of the fame age, excepting only in the extent 
to which the capitals are foliated.” As the interior of our 
Metropolitan Abbey, for vaftnefs of proportion, grand {fcenic 
effet, and richnefs of ornament, may be taken as a mani- 
feftation of architectural decoration, not lefs fignal after its 
{pecific manner than the interiors of the Siftine and of King’s 
College Chapel, we will purfue Mr Scott’s defcription to the 
clofe. Having extolled the general and detailed richnefs of 
the defign in the fentence already quoted, Mr Scott proceeds 
as follows: “The arch mouldings are peculiarly beautiful. The 
triforium arcade is as beautiful as any which can perhaps be 
found. That to the eaftern part of Lincoln may be almoft richer, 
but its proportions yield in beauty to thofe of Weftminfter. 
The richnefs of the whole is alfo vaftly increafed by the wall 
furfaces between the arches being enriched with a fquare diaper. 
The wall arcading is of exquifite defign, and the {paces over it 
were filled with moft beautiful foliage, with figures interfperfed, 
while the fpandrels of the cufping were filled with ornamental 
painting. When to the richnefs of architetural detail we add 
that of material—the entire columns and all the fubordinate 
fhafts being of marble, and the remainder of ftone of feveral 
different fhades of colour—the magnificence of the internal 
defign muft have greatly exceeded that of its French prototypes. 
The only one point which ftrikes the eye as looking lefs rich, is 
the ufe of merely moulded capitals to the main pillars. This, how- 
ever, arofe from their being of Purbeck marble. It is true that 
at Ely and elfewhere, as in our own Chapter-houfe, the carved 
capitals are of this ftubborn material; but its ufe may, neverthe- 
lefs, be accepted as a fair excufe for moderating the workman- 
fhip. The internal defign of the tranfept ends are truly mag- 


W.AHz. Hart, F.S.A., J. J. Howard, F.S.A,, | Willis, M.A. Illuftrated by numerous 
Rev. T. Hugo, M.A., F.S.A., J. Hunter, | plates and woodcuts. Second edition, con- 
F.S.A,, H. Mogford, F.S.A., J. H. Parker, | fiderably enlarged. Oxford and London : 
F.S.A., Rev. M. Walcott, M.A., F.S.A., | John Henry and James Parker, 1863. 
Rev. T. W, Weare, M. A., Rev. Profeffor 
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nificent, indeed I doubt whether their equals can be found 
elfewhere. The manner in which they continue the lines of 
the general defign, and yet add diverfity to the forms, is truly 
artiftic.” 

_* As an example then of Gothic decoration we have adduced 
the interior of the Abbey at Weftminfter, the work of the 13th 
century. We have likewife {pecially quoted the Chapel of King’s 
College, Cambridge, as an inftance of a later and more florid 
development. To thefe may be added the fimple yet ornate 
interior of La Sante Chapelle, Paris, belonging to the 13th 
century. And as extending the modes of Gothic adornings 
from carved ftone and painted glafs to frefco-painted walls, it 
is important that we fhould include the interior of the Arena 
Chapel, Padua, decorated, in the firft half of the 14th century, 
with a feries of Biblical pictures by the hand of Giotto. 
Laftly, we muft not forget the ftill more famed Gothic fhrine 
planted in the further fouth, the triple Church of St Francis 
at Affifi, illuminated in frefco by the chief Italian mafters of 
the 13th and 14th centuries.* Thefe feveral buildings afford 
complete illuftration of the various modes of decoration of 
which archite¢tural interiors are fufceptible, whether by carved 
ftone, painted glafs, or picture-painted walls. 

Yet again, let us compare and contraft the Siftine and 
King’s College Chapels the one with the other, in order to 
throw into ftrong relief the variance which fubfifts between the 
Renaiffance and the Gothic ftyles. In the firft place, we re- 
mark that thefe chapels are in date contemporary. And then 
in each alike let us obferve that we have a chamber fimple in its 
form, and unbroken in its open {pace by columns, aifles, or tran- 
fepts. Furthermore, the fubjeéts chofen as decorations to the 
walls of the Siftine and the windows of King’s—types from the 
Old Teftament and antitypes from the New—are in general idea 
identical in each. Yet, notwithftanding thefe correfponding con- 
ditions, it were perhaps impoffible to point to two architectural 


* For the adaptation of frefco painting | ous, and for the moft part admirable, pub- 
to interior decorations, as exemplified in | lications of the Arundel Society, 
the practice of the middle ages, fee the vari- 
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interiors more contrafted in effential principles, or more diffimnilar 
in dramatic difplay. To borrow the emphatic antithefis of Mr 
Ferguffon, in Rome the architecture is fubordinate to the 
pictures; in Cambridge, on the contrary, the painted windows 
are fubfervient to the conftruction: in Rome, in fhort, the 
ornamentation is merely pictorial; in Cambridge, as a contraft, 
the decoration, from floor to key-ftone, is effentially mafonic. 
In Rome, it may be added, we are ftruck in awe before the 
genius of an individual artift, glorying in comparative impunity, 
while he tranfgreffes and tranfcends law and order: in Cambridge 
we are filled with wonder and with love, not for the perfonal 
power of one exceptional artift, but at the confummation of the 
art as art, the completenefs of the ftyle as a ftyle. And herein 
is at once indicated the fnare through which architectural decor- 
ation in Italy became feduced from its fobriety. Architeéture 
may have attained in other lands a nobler manifeftation, but 
painting, in the hiftory of the whole world, has never known a 
more glorious outburft than in Italy of the middle ages; confe- 
quently little fhould be our furprife when we find that archi- 
tecture, as an art, became fubordinate to painting as a decoration, 
that form was facrificed to colour, that conftruction was but a 
contrivance, and ferved but as a framework for emblazoned 
narratives. ‘The talent, moreover, poffeffed by the painters of 
this period was fo inordinate that all other confiderations 
naturally gave way before the one purpofe of providing wall 
{pace for the reception of the frefco paintings by thefe matchlefs 
artifts. And hence architecture as a ftructure loft its reality, 
and was in danger of becoming a femblance and even a fham. 
When to this we add that a Renaiffance is not always, either in 
form or in fpirit, a homogeneous re-birth, but often, on the con- 
trary, little better than an incongruous compilation of members 
wanting in unity, we arrive at a complete expofition of the errors 
into which even the grandeft works of the glorious epoch of the 
Renaiffance were betrayed. We need fay no more, but fimply 
beg the reader to turn to the illuftrations of the two contemporary 
chapels, the Siftine and King’s, decorated after the manner of 
the two oppofing ftyles, in elucidation of the foregoing criticifms. 
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We often are told of an architecture for the future, and fo, 
in like manner, there may poflibly yet be in referve for the 
world a ftyle of decoration for the future. But whatever new 
and high creations fhall be in ftore for the prefent, or a coming, 
age, of this, at leaft, we can be certain, that the effential laws 
eftablifhed by the practice of prior epochs will ever remain in- 
violate. That the flower of decoration muft grow out of the 
root and the trunk of conftru¢tion, is a principle fo confonant 
with nature and fo conformable to art, that genius itfelf will 
almoft unconfcioufly comply with the impofed condition. And 
in thefe very words “conftruction,” “nature,” “genius,” and 
“art,” do we reach the effential elements of all paft and future 
ftyles of decoration. Conftruction, indeed, furnifhes the fabric 
which gives the framework ; nature, in leaf or bud or flower, 
clambers to pinnacle or plays along the furface; genius comes 
to mould crudity of form according to the defires of the 
imagination; and then, as the crowning product of thefe con- 
current powers and conditions, enfures a decorative art vigorous 
as ftructure, varied and beauteous as nature, original and creative 
as genius. Such, in fine, are all true and vital ftyles of orna- 


ment, which, indigenous to a foil and cognate with a people, 


permeate the life, exprefs the thoughts, and fupply the wants, of 


a nation and an age. 


J. Beavincton ATKINSON. 





WHO WAS FRANCESCO DA BOLOGNA? 


By A. Panizzi, Ese., LL.D.* 


Ar the end of the fhort preface prefixed by Aldus to his firft edition 
of Virgil (1501), printed in the curfive or fecretarial characters, manum 
mentientes, afterwards generally known by the name of Aldine, are the 


following three verfes : 


IN 


GRAMMATOGLYPTZ 


LAUDEM. 


Qui graiis dedit Aldus, en latinis 
Dat nunc grammata fcalpta dedaleis 
Francifci manibus Bononienfis.t 


Little more than two years after the printing of the Virgil, Gerfon, 
or rather Girolamo, Soncino,t—the moft celebrated of that celebrated 
race of printers whofe prefles gave renown firft to Soncino, then to Bref- 
cia, Barco, Cafalmaggiore, Naples, Fano, Pefaro, Rimini, Ortona, Thef- 
falonica, and Conftantinople—having removed to Fano, publifhed there, 
in July, 1503, a very beautiful edition of the lyric poems of Petrarch. This 
volume has been frequently defcribed ; it is in the Aldine form, printed 
in a handfome curfive type, fomewhat larger than the text of Aldus, and 


in my opinion finer; and it is very rare. 


Girolamo Soncino dedicates 


this edition to the Duke of Valentinois ;§ and he fays, without cere- 





* Tranflated by permiffion from Mr Pa- 
nizzi’s Italian pamphlet, ‘‘ C/i era Francefco 
da Bologna?” by C. Cannon, Efq., of the 
Britifh Mufeum. A limited impreffion of 
this pamphlet was privately printed ‘By 
Whittingham in 1858 ; and it is termed by 
Brunet “un véritable bijou typographique.” 

+ “In praife of the type-engraver. 
Aldus now gives to the Latins, as he gave 
to the Greeks, letters graven by the ‘dzdal’ 
hands of Francefco da Bologna.” . 


} Sr Paolo Canuto in his Soncino 
Biography, makes two perfons of Girolamo 
and Gerfon ; and he fays that “* Girolamo, 
leaving Soncino, firft fettled at Fano, 
where he was in 1503, having perhaps 
gone there with Gerfon, who had taken 
him as one of his pupils. But no impref- 
fion of his at that place is known of earlier 
date than 1505.” p. 193. 

§ The dedication is at the end of the 
volume, preceded by a doggrel fonnet, 
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mony, that Aldus-has ufurped from Francefco da Bologna the honour 
of the invention and defign of the curfive charaéter ; and that Francefco, 
and no one elfe, cut all the forms of the letters ufed by Aldus, for he 
had no equal as an engraver of letters, not only Greek and Latin, 
but Hebrew alfo. 

That Aldus had not fought to deck himfelf with borrowed plumes 
is clearly fhown by the three verfes at the end of the preface to the Virgil 
of 1501. But we mutt not for all that fuppofe that Francefco da Bologna 
had merely caft the types invented by Aldus, as the great Apoftolo Zeno 
afferts with too much partiality.* Francefco da Bologna reclaimed for 
himfelf the honour of having engraved the types ufed by Aldus; and 
when he had fet up a printing office at Bologna, not only did he caft new 
curfive types fmall and exceedingly clear, but he publithed there in the 
courfe of three months five little precious volumes, of which all except 
the laft are now before me. The five little volumes are the Canzoniere 
of Petrarch (20th September), the Arcadia of Sannazaro (3rd Oétober),+ 
the Afolani of Bembo (30th Oétober), the Corbaccio (gth December), 
and the Familiar Letters of Cicero (20th December). They are {mall 
32mo volumes, printed in imitation of thofe by Aleflandro Paganino, 
fo far as regards the firft four, as is very correétly obferved by Sr Senefi; 
who is miftaken, however, in fixing the 6th of February, 1516, as the day 
of the death of Aldus; the date of the year fhould be 1515.¢ 

This very rare and moft elegant edition of Petrarch by Francefco da 
Bologna has been defcribed well enough by the worthy Sr Senefi. But I 


which, with an addrefs to the readers 
in the name of Soncino, accupies four 
leaves. Thefe pieces are given in the 
Appendix. Soncino reprinted the Virgil 
with the fame charaéters, thus openly com- 
peting with Aldus. The only copy 
known (of which Renouard fpeaks, Ann. 
des Aldes, p. 319, edit. of 1834) is im- 
perfeét, and is now in the library of the 
Britifh Mufeum. 

' * Notes to Fontanini, ii. 8, edit. of 
Parma, 1804. 

+ The copies of thefe two works 
printed by Francefco da Bologna, which I 
procured for the library of the Britith 
Mufeum, are bound together in one 
volume. 

t Memoir by the advocate Filippo 
Senefi in the “Giornale f{cientifico letterario 
di Perugia” for the year 1842. Senefi 


was probably led into error by Renouard, 
who however correéts himfelf in the laft 
edition of the Aldine Annals. Sanudo 
records the death of Aldus as having taken 
place “za do zorni™ the 8th of February, 
1514. The Venetian year began on the 
firft of March. Sr Senefi {peaks of Giro- 
lamo Soncino as “a printer of fome note ; *” 
this is not fo bad; Marfand dubs him an 
ignoramus !—and that in the country of 
Soncino and De Roffi. The Petrarch of 
1516, here defcribed, has efcaped Panzer 
and Marfand. But both of them, as well 
as Volpi, trufting to Argelati, mention an 
edition in 32mo at Bologna, with the date 
of r519. Marfand never faw it himéfelf, 
but he affures us that a friend of his had. 
I firmly believe that no fuch edition ever 
exifted, and that Argelati wrote 1519, by 
a flip of the pen, for 1516. 
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cannot omit giving a defcription of my own, which I hope will be found 
{till more exa&t. On the reéto of the firft leaf is the title, as follows : 


CANZONIER ET 
TRIOMPHI 
DI MES 
SER 
FRANCESCO PE 
TRARCHA, 


On the verfo is the Epiftle of Francefco da Bologna to the reader, 
which will be found in the Appendix; on the reéto of the following leaf 
(fig. ii) begins the “ Tabvla,” which ends on the verfo of the feventh 
leaf: the eighth leaf is blank. Thefe eight leaves are not numbered, 
but they have fignatures from 4i to siiii, On the reéto of the next 
leaf is the title repeated, fet out exaétly as above and in the fame type; 
the reverfe is blank. Then, at the top of the following leaf, which is 
numbered 11, and has the fignature Aij, begins a Latin letter by Tom- 
mafo Sclaricino Gammaro, which will alfo be found at length in the 
Appendix. The “Soneti” commence on the third leaf, and the word 
“ foneti” occurs at the top of every page, where there are not canzoni ; 
the word “canzon” being found where there are, and, where it is re- 
quired, “‘ feftina.” The leaves, not the pages, are numbered with Roman 


numerals up to cLx, on the reéto of which leaf the Canzoniere concludes 
thus : 


FINIS. 

PETRARCHA. 

Stampato in Bologna Per Il Difcret 
to huomo Maeftro Francefco 
da Bologna nel Anno del 
Signore. M.D. XVI 

Adi. xx. De Set 
tembro 

The reverfe is blank. 

After “i trionfi,’” which end at fol. ci, verfo, is a notice to the 
following effect: “The revifer has not gone beyond the Triomphi, 
as it appeared that in the following compofitions fome pieces are attri- 
buted to the poet which are not in his graceful ftyle.” 

The letter of Francefco da Bologna fhows how much he was grieved 
at having loft both the glory and the gains which Aldus had gathered 
by referving to himfelf the ufe of the types cut by Francefco. Not 
only had Manutius reaped fame and profit from the ufe of thofe types, 
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but he was generally regarded as the inventor of them, and Popes and other 
potentates vied with each other to fecure to him the confequent advant- 
ages; while Francefco, who had cut them for him, was forbidden to do fo 
for any one elfe, and their ufe was prohibited to all, except to Aldus. In 
the hiftory of monopolies and privileges it will not be eafy to find one 
more fcandalous or more unfair than this. Admitting that Manutius 
had, as it is reported, firft fuggefted to Francefco da Bologna that form 
of letter to which Aldus himfelf afterwards gave the name, the fact that 
the punches were the work of another’s hands ought to have been fuffi- 
cient to withhold Aldus from afking, and the governments from grant- 
ing, a right of exclufion fo exceffive and fo unjuft.* 

It is perhaps unneceflary to obferve, that not only the very plain 
charges of the two printers Soncino and Francefco da Bologna, but alfo 
thofe, whether covert or direét, of the editors of the Canzoniere both of 
Fano and Bologna, are intended to detract from the fame of Aldus as a 
printer, and from that of the editor of his Petrarch. The bitter ill-feeling 
that breathes therein ferves as an antidote to the venom of the charge. 

That Francefco da Bologna engraved the Hebrew types ufed_ by 
Aldus is afferted by Soncino, though Francefco himfelf fays not a word 
about it. The Hebrew characters employed by Aldus are, as every one 
knows, but very few. The fineft and frefheft as well as the leaft known, 
are thofe made ufe of in a very rare little work (the exiftence of which 
had been hitherto unknown) recently added to the fplendid library of 


Earl Spencer. This little work is printed in Oriental fafhion from right 
to left, and confifts of fifteen leaves only; one, which we fhould count 
as the laft, but which muft be reckoned here as the firft, being wanting ; 
it was probably blank. On the reverfe of the fifteenth leaf are thefe 
words [in red ink}: 


Introduétio utiliffima 
hebraice difcere 


cupientibus 
* * * 
* 


* Renouard ftates (Ann. des Aldes, p. 
379) that “ Doni and feveral others af- 


he (Aldus) began to print books, befides 
the very beautiful charaéters like writing 


fert, not only that Aldus conceived the 
idea of the fmall italic type which bears 
his name, but that he defigned and caft 
it.” I think this is a miftake. In the 
fecond part of the “ Marmi,” p. 22 (Mar- 
colini’s edit. 1552. 4'°), I read: * When 


by hand which he invented, or at leaft 
was the firft to think of bringing into ufe, 
there were neither fo many nor fuch able 
men as to compete with him in that bufi- 
nefs.”” 
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The charaéters are thofe of the Etna. The recto of the fame leaf has 
the following hort preface, in the fame charaéters, but in black ink : 


Aldus ftudiofis. S. 
Quonia hebraicd liguam 
neceflariam €e exiftima- 
mus ad facre feripture co 
gnitionem, nunc alpha 
betum, & literarum com- 
binationes, et alia queedam 
daus, quo legere hebraice 
cédifcatis. Deinceps infti- 
tutiones grammaticas, di- 
étionariti, et facros libros, 
fi hee placuiffe cognove 
ro, deo uolente dabimus. 

Valete. 


The learned will already have perceived that this ‘‘ Introduétio utiliffima ” 
is exaétly the fame, though in another form, as the “ Introduétio per- 
brevis ad hebraicam linguam” which firft appeared in four leaves at 
the end of Aldus’ Latin grammar, dated February, 1501.* But as this 
{mall feparate edition of the introduction is unknown, and printed, as 
I have already faid, in fine new charaéters, and as there is no good 
fac-fimile of Aldus’ Hebrew type (the leaf of the Bible inferted by 
Renouard in the Annals being very rude), I have given in the Apperdix 
four pages of this little work, carefully copied by the kind permiffion of 
Earl Spencer. Thofe who are acquainted with the Hebrew types of 
Soncino will fee that thefe of Manutius are in exa¢tly the fame ftyle, 
and altogether different in manner from thofe of the other printers of 
the time. 

It does not appear that Girolamo Soncino printed either Latin or 
Italian books with his name while he was in Lombardy. He had 
intended to remove to Fano in 1501, being firft eftablifhed in the 
neighbourhood of Brefcia. In May, 1501, Aldus had publifhed the 
Horace in the curfive charaGer, like the Virgil in the preceding month ; 
adding thereto a notice that by a decree of the Venetian Senate the 


* This February would, according to 
our reckoning, be in the year 1502. The 
preface to that grammar, dated the month 


ought to be. Renouard does not appear to 
have been able to reconcile thefe dates : he 
puts a “fic” after that of the preface, as 


of June, 1501, is therefore anterior ; as it | if there had been fome error. 
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making ufe of that charaéter, as well as the felling of books printed 
therewith, within the dominions of the Moft Serene Republic was pro- 
hibited for ten years. 

This privilege was chiefly direéted againft Francefco da Bologna, the 
engraver of the curfive characters. Neverthelefs it appears by a petition 
prefented by Aldus to the Venetian Senate more than a year afterwards, 
that not only were the Aldine editions counterfeited in the territory of 
the republic, and even at Brefcia with the date of Florence,* but that in 
1502 thofe charaéters, which the Lyonnefe imitators employed, were 
caft either at Venice or in its territory. This important document will 
be found at length in the Appendix. 

It would take too long to enter into an examination of the reafons 
which induce me to believe that no other than Soncino fupplied the 
neceflary funds for printing thofe firft Aldine counterfeits, and that the 
types employed were the work of the very hands which had prepared the . 
real Aldine charaéters. And who knows that this was not one of the 
caufes which led Soncino and Francefco da Bologna to put themfelves 
under the protection of that powerful tyrant the Duke of Valentinois, 
the enemy not only of Giovanni Bentivoglio, then Prince of Bologna, 
but, either open or covert, of all the other petty tyrants whom he went 
on defpoiling of their ftates, occafioning by his conquefts fo much 
uneafinefs to the Venetian republic? 

Be this as it may, it is certain that Francefco da Bologna, the en- 
graver of Aldus’ types, had already quarrelled with that printer in 1503, 
and from that time at leaft, if not before, gave his aid to a rival printer, 
who had nothing more at heart than to endeavour to obfcure the fame 
of Aldus. Nor fhould it be paffed over in filence that all the characters 
which the elder Aldus ever ufed were caft and employed before that 
epoch.t So that the merit and renown thereof reft with Francefco da 
Bologna alone; and the affertion of Soncino is confirmed, “ that every 
form of letter with which Aldus had ever printed” was engraved by 
Francefco da Bologna. Which the latter alfo fays more modeftly 
himfelf. 

I fhall now endeavour to afcertain who this Bolognefe was, to whom 
Aldus owes fo much of his fame, and to whom we, who admire the 
elegance, the gracefulnefs, and the good tafte which the Aldine 
charaéters exhibit, owe fo much of the pleafure that we derive from 
them. He was a man of rare merit, gifted with a “ dedal hand,” in the 


* TI have tried in vain to difcover the ¢ See Renouard, Ann. des Aldes, p. 
volume to which Aldus alludes in his peti- | 405. 
tion to the Senate. 
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words of Aldus and of Sclaricino; how is it then that no one fhould 
have told us—that no one fhould even have tried to find out—who he 
was? 

From the beginning of printing up to a time not far diftant from 
our own, the engravers of punches for types were goldfmiths, die- 
finkers, medallifts, niellifts,—mafters in their art. It will be found in 
Zani* that Fuft and Scheeffer were goldfmiths, and fo, it is believed, 
was Guttenberg; while, in the opinion of the faid Zani, it was Giovanni 
Dunne, “a moft excellent goldfmith, who led the way in the formation 
of metal types.” Emiliano Orfini (not Orfini) of Foligno, the partner of 
Numeifter, was a coin-engraver, and of a family of coin-engravers. Ber- 
nardo Cennini, who cut the punches for the types with which the 
Servius was printed at Florence in 1471 and 1472, was a goldfmith; 
and Jenfon was a coin-engraver of Tours before he was a type-cutter.t+ 
When Aldus dictated his laft teftament from his death-bed, he defired 
that the tafk of engraving a new curfive type fhould be entrufted to 
none other than Giulio Campagnola, a firft-rate engraver, and fecond 
to none in genius. Little more than a century ago Ged, the goldfmith 
of Edinburgh, applied the ftereotype procefs to the Salluft which he 
printed. 

Pomponio Gaurico, in his little work “de Sculptura,” firft printed 
at Florence in 1504, mentions two goldfmiths of his own time as famous 
engravers: Caradoflo (whom he calls Charodoxus) and a certain “‘ Fran- 
cifeus Furnius Bononienfis.” Who elfe has ever fpoken of a Francefco 
Furnio or Forni, a Bolognefe, as an artift equal to Caradoffo ? The proper 
names are fadly disfigured by Gaurico, or by his printers; for inftance, 
Aluerocchius ftands for dal Verocchio; Sovinius for Sanfovino (Con- 
tucci da Sanfovino) ; Gobbius for il Gobbo (Solari). Mariette (Traité 
des pierres gravées, p. 116) hits the mark when he denounces the name 
Furnius as an error, and fuggefts that we ought to read “ Francia.” 
Every one knows how diftinguifhed Francia was as a goldfmith, his 
firft and chief profeffion, and how frequently he figned his paintings 
with the words “ Francifcus Francia aurifaber,” or “‘ aurifex,” as if he 
gloried in the defignation.t Vafari fays in the Life of Francia that his 


* Enciclopedia metodica delle belle 
arti; under the feveral names. 


¢ I do not know what foundation there 
is for the affertion that as he called himfelf 


+ In the privilege granted to Duvet 
for printing the Apocalypfe (Lyons, 1561) 
we read that Duvet ‘ maiftre orfeure “ 
had “ portrait et figuré en table de 
cuyure et caractaires pour imprimer™ 
that volume. 


“ aurifex * at the foot of his pi€tures, fo 
he qualified himfelf as “ piétor” on his 
goldfmith’s work. I fhould like to fee 
a piece of that work, or at leaft to know 
where it may be feen, or who has ever 
feen it. 
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fine medals ftood on a par with thofe of Caradoffo ; but he fays never 
a word of the Furnius conjured up by Gaurico. 

I had long fufpeéted that this Francefco da Bologna was no other 
than the Bolognefe Francefco Raibolini, generally known as “ Francia.” 
Some years ago, in running through a work of fome note in former 
times,* I found that after mentioning various ancient artifts, exactly as 
Gaurico does, it went on to fpeak of the modern ones thus: “ unii apud 
modernos repio de quo apud antiquos nulla extat memoria de inciforibus 
feu fculptoribus in argento: q fculptura niellii appelat. ViF cognofco in 
hoc celeberrimii ac fummii noie Friacifcii Bononiéfem aliter fraza [fraza or 
franzam] q adeo in ta paruo orbiculo feu argéti lamina tot hoies tot aialia 
tot montes arbores caftra ac tot diuerfa réne fituq, pofita figurat feu incidit 
q dictu ac uifu mirabile apparet.”+ Francefco Raibolini was therefore 
known in his own day as Francefco da Bologna or Bolognefe, otherwife 
Francia, or, in the Bolognefe form, Franza. 

And here I might ftop, were it not that the direét teftimony of 
Leonardi is corroborated irrefragably by a very remarkable circumftance. 
In the fhort preface prefixed to his Petrarch, Francefco da Bologna 
promifes to print in like form and charaéter the Italian poets as well 
as the Latin claffics. Neverthelefs we have but five fmall volumes by 


him, four Italian, and one Latin, which is the Jaft in chronological order, 
and bears date the 20th of December, 1516, as I have already ftated. It 


could not but be fo, for Francia departed this life on the fifth or fixth 
day of January, 1517. So ftands the date, uncertain as to the exact 
day, in the contemporary documents firft brought forward by Calvit 


* Speculum lapidum clariffimi artium | Franza; he forms or engraves on a diminu- 


et medicine doétoris Camilli Leonardi 
(fome call him Lunardi) Pifaurenfis. 
Venetiis, Sefla, 1502. 4to. The work is 
dedicated to the Duke. of Valentinois, 
whom the author praifes very much for 
his love of letters, for his kindnefS to the 
learned, for his fine and extenfive library, 
and even for his mildnefs and affability. 
The dedication is dated 13 September, 
1502; the imprint is the 1ft of De- 
cember. 

+ “* One thing I find among the moderns 
of which there exifts among the ancients 
no mention, that is of gravers or artifts in 
filver, which kind of work is called niello. 
I am acquainted with a man of the higheft 
excellence and very famous in this art, his 


tive orb or plate of filver, fo many men 
and animals, fo many mountains, trees, and 
caftles, and in fo many various fhapes and 
pofitions that it is wonderful to behold or 
to defcribe.” 

“ In which kind of work (niello) he 
often put twenty-five fine and well-propor- 
tioned figures in a {pace two fingers in 
height by a little more in length.” Vafari, 
Vita del Francia. 

t Memoria della vita di F. Raibolini 
detto il Francia, p. 41. Bologna, 1812. 
Ina note to Vafari (Vita del Francia, Fi- 
renze, 1850, vol. vi. p. 14) it is plainly 
ftated that Francia died on the sth and 
was buried on the 6th of January. Ido 
not know upon what authority it is faid 


name is Francefco da Bologna, otherwife | that he was buried on the 6th. 
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and fince by others. Some modern editors of Vafari, as well as other 
living writers, have, without any reafon, fubftituted 1518, as new ftyle, 
for 1517, fuppofed to be according to the old ftyle.* Where did they 
find that the year began at Bologna in the fixteenth century otherwife 
than in the nineteenth ? 

I think I may conclude by anfwering the queftion which I have put 
to myfelf, thus: Francesco pA BotoGna was Francesco RaIBOLINI 
CALLED Francia, the worthycontemporary and compatriot of Leonardo, 
Raphael, and Michael Angelo, great as a painter, great as an engraver, 
great as a medallift, great as a niellift, without equal as a type-cutter,— 
a fhining ornament of illuftrious and learned Bologna. 


* So we read at page 27 of the above- 


with 1504. Aff, Vita del Parmigianino.” 
mentioned edition of the Life of Francia. 


Affo gives the date of 1503; but being 


Parmigianino (Vita, vol. ix. p. 120) is 
made younger by a year, in a note thus 
expreffed, {peaking of the day of his birth : 
*€ On the 6th day of January, 1503, which 
in the ordinary reckoning correfponds 


a good chronologift, he does not add that 
tale about “ the ordinary reckoning.” He 
fays not a word about it, and he could 
not fay. what he is made to fay, fpeaking 
of a native of Parma. 


(The Arvrenv1x will le printed in the next No.) 











WILLIAM MULREADY, R. A.* 


Mu reapy’s biography prefents more than a record of works pro- 
duced, honours won, and wealth acquired. One of the beft-known 
artifts of this age, independent and thoroughly Englifh, a mafter in 
painting, a humourift without fpite or malice, an indefatigable ftudent, 
a ftudent all his life long —this man, if any man could do fo, has 
imparted the artiftic completenefs of execution we generally feek in 
hiftorical painting, with pathos or gaiety of feeling, to the clafs of genre 
fubjeéts, and ennobled them in the procefs. It was no fmall thing to 
have carried higher, and to a higher purpofe, that which Wilkie began ; 
but in doing this, to have rounded a long life with half-unconfcious 
heroifm, and without demonftration or affectation to have lived well, 
was a great thing indeed. We cannot afford to pafs fuch men by. 

Apart from his profeffional pofition, Mulready was affectionately 
regarded by all who felt his worth, from the old fellow-ftudent_of fixty 
years ago to the lateft-admitted tyro of the Life Academy. In fociety, 
full of anecdote and memories of men of note, earneft and fimple, and 
fteadily purfuing a plan of life, he was always a fingularly interefting 
companion. None could be a warmer friend ; from his hands many fecret 
charities flowed ; no youth came to him for counfel in vain, while many 
. got fubftantial aid, and all a kindly word. No wonder this man has 
left many grateful and loving thoughts, where every ftudent was almoft 
a fon. 

Mulready’s plan of ftudy was effentially intelligent, and bafed on 
the neceffity he felt to underftand all he had to do. This is the key to 
the foundnefs and completenefs of his works, and to much of his cha- 
raéter. He regarded drawing as the fundamental means of artiftic ex- 
preffion, and fiudied zealoufly, to the laft week of his life, to fuftain his 


* The lithograph accompanying this ; moft obligingly lent for this purpofe by 
Memoir is a fac-fimile of a Portrait-fketch | our efteemed contributor, W. Smith, Efq.— 
of Mulready, by himfelf; which has been | Ep. 
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power therein, which many years of praétice had made as facile and 
fwift in execution as it was felicitous. His ftudies, thus made, are 
amongft the treafures of modern art, and, as ftudies, vie with thofe of 
thé greateft mafters. For the purpofe of underfcanding all that he did, 
he made drawings, from many points of view, of almoft every objec, 
with its details, that appears in his works. Trees, fuch as we fee in the 
backgrounds, he drew, branch, bark, bole, and root, leaves even, fingly 
fometimes, and whole boughs, with wonderful breadth and delicacy. 
Doing this, he could put the whole on his canvas with extraordinary 
quicknefs, and always averred that this compenfated for the foregone 
labour. Flowers he would occafionally diffe&t. He did the fame with 
animals. Thus, he made life-fize ftudies of the doves in his lateft com- 
pleted picture, “ Mother and Child,” although they are not quite an 
inch long there and fubordinate in pofition. Thus he would often do 
with the colour of objeéts, and he has left hundreds of fuch ftudies— 
real ftudies, not common-place fketches—behind him. 

A rapidly but elegantly drawn fketch in pen and ink was often 
the firft fign of the compofition that had been long before meditated 
over. For the parts of his pictures, he produced the ftudies already 
fpoken of; and fometimes, as in the “Wedding Gown,” &c., made 
elaborate drawings in red, white, and black chalk of the chiarofcuro 
effect of the whole. In painting the “‘ Wedding Gown,” Mulready 
began with the red ftool in the front, the moft powerful piece of colour 
in the picture; the dog followed, and he determined to paint the whole 
work up to their pitch. With what fplendid fuccefs he did fo we know. 
This was the fyftem of the early Venetians, and Holbein, and is very 
nearly that of the modern Pre-Raphaelites. It demands great maftery 
of the material, and a thorough pre-conception of the picture. Pictures 
fo produced are fure to be a confiderable time in hand. Mulready in- 
deed hated to feel a picture finifhed. For example, ‘‘ Bobcherry ” was 
begun twenty-five years before he would admit it to be complete. 

Carrying out fuch a fyftem of execution as this, and dealing with 
home fubjects, the artift did not care to ftudy abroad ; and, while fully fen- 
fible of the glories of ancient art, did not believe he could learn fo much 
from pictures as from nature. Within his own range of art, he was un- 
doubtedly right, yet we fhall fhow that he heartily appreciated the 
achievements of both the Dutch and the Venetian painters ; and, pro- 
bably beyond any other Englith artift, profited by his knowledge of their 
works. After leaving his native Ireland, Mulready never went out of 
England, except fo far as failing in the old-fafhioned packet-boats to 
and from Calais, which he did for the benefit of his health. 
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William Godwin, among other efforts for the good of his fellow-crea- 
tures, produced a feries of children’s ftqry-books, in profe and verfe. 
Amongft thefe is the “ Looking Glafs, or, True Hiftory of the Early Years 
of an Artift; calculated to awaken the emulation of Young Perfons of 
both Sexes, in the purfuit of every laudable attainment, particularly in the 
cultivation of the Fine Arts. By Theophilus Marcliffe ; London, 1805.” 
12mo. Marcliffe was a nom de plume of Godwin’s, to whom Mulready 
related the early hiftory of his life, in the genial, felf-obferving manner, 
peculiar to himfelf. Godwin, ever on the watch, fafhioned the ac- 
count into a tale—probably with very little trouble, for Mulready would 
not fail in fuch a relation to ufe all his methodic and coherent habits 
of thought—and publifhed it, with little fketches by way of illuftration, 
which look very like Mulready’s handiwork. At any rate, although 
profefledly the work of a child, and employed to fhow what an inge- 
nious boy could do, they are too artiftic and excellent for fuch an origin. 
We believe they are Mulready’s, and that the half-indignation with 
which he was accuftomed to refer to the biography, as an unfair pub- 
lication of private goflip, was fomewhat aflumed. He admitted to his 
intimates that the book was in the main a true hiftory of his early 
life. Any one who reads it will recognize the pleafant manner of Mul- 
ready’s converfation, the light-hearted and genial but thoughtful hu- 
mour, far above vanity, which allowed him to talk freely about himfelf. 
The little book is well worth reading for its own fake, and fo fit for its 
original purpofe, that its re-publication would be a real boon to children 
of the prefent day. 

Marcliffe’s fubjeé&t and our own was born in Ennis, County Clare 
(April 1, 1786). His father and mother were Roman Catholics; the 
firft was a leather-breeches maker, and for many years one of the armed 
volunteers of Ireland. When their fon was about eighteen months 
old, they removed to Dublin. Mulready’s earlieft hint in art was from 
his father’s imitating the fketches of one Corney Gorman, a. com- 
panion whofe {kill all admired. The firft of thefe drawings fhowed a 
hunting-field, men, hounds, and horfes, and was fo attractive to the boy 
that, although only three years of age, he repaired the damages to which 
its fituation above the family fire-place had expofed it; and, when a 
cataftrophe came, “ reftored” the whole defign. After four years {pent 
in Dublin, the family came to London—the boy ftudying the fcenes of 
the journey in a manner credible to thofe who knew the man. In 
London, the Mulreadys fettled near Leicefter Square, and our future 
painter was fent to a fchool kept by a Wefleyan preacher. 

The firft object Mulready drew in England is copied in Marcliffe’s book, 
and defcribed as Noah’s dove, although it ftrongly refembles a fwallow. 
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With copies borrowed from a fchool-fellow’s drawing book, the young 
artift’s practice was continued, and fome fuccefsful attempts made to de- 
lineate the human countenance and the figures of his play-mates. One of 
the beft is given as a fpecimen of his work at nine, and reprefents a boy 
flourifhing his hat, with a fpirit that is fingularly promifing ; there is in- 
deed fome uncertainty in the treatment of the legs, cafed in fhort troufers, 
focks and fhoes, but none in the body, bound with a broad fafh and huge 
fide-bow, or in the lively-actioned arms and curly head. A change of 
fchools brought Mulready under the tuition of an extraordinary man, 
another W efleyan preacher, who, in addition to his clerical duties, profefled 
to teach reading, writing, arithmetic, the ancient and modern languages, 
mathematics, natural philofophy, geography, hiftory, drawing, dancing, 
fencing, mufic, &c. This erudite gentleman perceived his pupil’s abil- 
ity to draw, and lent him an heroic compofition of his own, reprefent- 
ing Goliah defying the Ifraelites, and the proudly emblazoned coat of 
arms that hung above his parlour chimney-piece. The inftructor was 
certainly brought up in the odour of art—he had been to fchool with 
Heath the engraver. One of Mulready’s boyifh amufements was the 
practice of that chalk-writing which, on ftreet-walls, announces the wares 
of tradefmen ; he emulated the firmnefs and clear handling of the pro- 
feffional caligraphers, and, while holding forth to a knot of urchins 
upon the proper treatment of certain letters, the handfome and lively 
little le€turer attraéted the attention of Mr Graham, an artift who was 
then painting an illuftration to Macklin’s Bible, fo that he afked him to 
fit to him for the face of Solomon receiving the bleffing of his father 
David. To this, boy and parents gladly confented, and the laft, when 
Graham, having learnt how able his model was to draw, and recommended 
them to facilitate his ftudies, were not a little flattered by this confirma- 
tion of their own belief in their fon’s genius. Notwithftanding this, 
Mulready at this time of his life gave up drawing to loiter at book-fialls, 
in fearch of furtive reading. Mr Aldrich, proprietor of a ftall placed in 
the Piazza, Covent Garden, becoming interefted in the lively looks that 
devoured the treafures of his fhop-board, lent him books and encouraged 
him to try his hand at colouring prints, a firft eflay in which was a 
dreadful failure. 

At twelve, Mulready began to learn Latin and French, and, like 
more than one famous artift, was immenfely attraéted by the fame and 
perfon of Kemble, drew him in his favourite charaéters, and hung about 
the doors of Drury Lane for hours, hoping to fee the hero come forth. 
Senfitive, pugnacious, and full of fun, the boy was always getting into 
fcrapes and getting out of them, but with chara¢teriftic diligence kept 
to fchool, ufing the regular play-hours for drawing, which was now re- 
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fumed, and gave the dufk hours of evening, after the fafhion of London 
boys, to play. A puppet-fhow keeper, named Corbet, whofe theatre 
was in Arundel Street, Strand, became Mulready’s next friend, and an 
effectual one, by directing him to the beft inftruétor he could have had. 
This beft inftruétor to whom Corbet fent the boy, although himfelf an 
utter ftranger to the great R. A., was Banks the fculptor, who lived in 
the then fplendid locality of Newman Street. To him Mulready took 
his work, got fent back for further fludy, and finally, to his own de- 
light and the honour of the fculptor, then in the higheft rank of his 
profeffion, was taken into his own ftudio, fet to work at drawing from 
cafts, and thus put in a fair way to acquire a found knowledge of art. 

Banks watched Mulready, after a year’s work in Newman Street, 
into the fchools of the Royal Academy, and was much annoyed at his 
pupil’s failure to get admittance to them on his firft eflay. He was 
fuccefsful with a drawing of the Townley Hercules. This was in 1800-1. 
One of the firft things Banks fet before Mulready to draw was a piece of 
Gothic fculptured foliage, the charaéteriftic beauty of which both matter 
and pupil enjoyed at a time when fuch models were not fafhionable. To 
Banks, Mulready’s devotion to purity of form and earneft ftudy of drawing 
was due, a feeling the pupil taught in all his practice and his works. He 
wrought out his Gothic foliage with the greateft care and completenefs, 
and was well drilled therein by Banks himfelf, who was intolerant of 
flovenly work. Shortly after this the ftudent gained the filver palette 
from the Society of Arts. Our little biography terminates here with 
the information that its fubjeét, then about fifteen, having received an 
offer of employment, had refolved no longer to be a burden to his 
parents, and, notwithftanding their defire to keep him with them feven 
years longer, while they would work to maintain him, was bent upon 
helping himfelf, and them alfo if need were. 

It is not difficult to fee what was the nature of the employment 
Mulready had in view. Book-defigning, and that in the publications of 
William Godwin, is clearly indicated by the text of “The Looking 
Glafs,” no lefs than by its illuftrations, and the advertifements appended, 
which comprife Baldwin’s Fables, Ancient and Modern,” with feventy- 
three copper-plates, probably by Mulready, fome of them admirable in 
defigns and humour (there was an edition of this in French, with the 
fame plates) ; and “ The King and Queen of Hearts, etc., with fifteen 
elegant engravings.” “ The Butterfly’s Ball and the Grafshopper’s 
Feaft,” 1807, has a fet of charming illuftrations, playful and naive in 
charaéter, with little poetical hints fuch as developed themfelves in the 
artif’s greater works ;—“‘ Think before you Speak, or, The Three 
Withes,” 1809, tranflated from Madame de Beaumont ; and other books, 
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as ‘‘ Gaffer Gray,” publifhed when he was nineteen, with a fet of very 
fpirited defigns, contain the earlieft works of Mulready. 

Other means of getting a livelihood prefented themfelves about 
this time. Mulready, who was above the foolifh pride that makes a 
fhame of early difficulties, as he was fuperior to boafting of the man- 
ner in which he overcame them, admitted to having painted “ona 
very large fcale when I was young,” to wit, fcene-painting ; adding that 
he believed the vaults under the Manfion Houfe might ftill contain fome 
of his pictures. The reader will remember that this was long before 
Mr Stanfield was at work as artift to the failor’s theatre in Well-clofe 
Square, and while Mr D. Roberts was yet a boy. De Loutherbourg 
had reigned as theatrical painter a little time before. Teaching drawing 
was probably one of the refources of Mulready, even now. This was con- 
tinued for many years, the artift becoming tutor to more than one per- 
fon of note; among them was Mifs Ifabella Milbanke (Lady Byron), 
whom he defcribed as “not handfome,”—readers will remember her 
own phrafe, about her “ pippin” face—“ but talented and good.” 
There can be no doubt that Mulready purfued all thefe occupations 
fteadily, thoroughly, and with fuccefs. 

In 1804, Mulready married, being then but eighteen; he was a 
father before he was nineteen. This union was a very unhappy one, and 
occafioned much of the trouble of his life. Before many years the 
hufband and wife feparated. One of the earlieft pictures the artift pro- 
duced was “ Ulyffes and Polyphemus,” followed, thortly afterwards, by 
“ The difobedient Prophet.” But it was evident that his ftrength did 
not lie in grand fubjeéts, and he fhortly afterwards abandoned them. We 
believe the laft-named picture was rejected at the Royal Academy in 1804. 
It was given by the artift to the Lancafhire Relief Fund Exhibition 
held in Suffolk Street, in the prefent year, and fold to Mr Bowman, of 
Clifford Street, for £157 10s.—a generous contribution to the fund. 
“ Polyphemus receiving the third bow] of wine from Ulyffes ” was at the 
colleétion of Mulready’s pictures, made by the Society of Arts, in 1848, 
on the propofition of Mr H. Cole, and beyond a doubt that above 
named. Probably both thefe pictures had been worked upon fince 1804-5, 
but they fhowed great original power in defign, and much beauty. Dis- 
couraged, it may be, by the rejeétion of thefe pictures, Mulready now 
turned himfelf to the ftudy of landfcape, and found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bayfwater, where he fpent nearly the whole of his life, 
ample materials of ftudy. Here he painted (1805) “The Cottage,” 
which, with “ St Peter’s Well, in the veftry of York Minfter,” were his 
firft exhibited pictures (in 1806). ‘ A view in St Alban’s ” followed in 
1807. He fent to the Britifh Inftitution in 1808 (the fecond year of its 
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exiftence) the picture of “ The Rattle,” now the property of Mr Gillot, 
being his firft exhibited figure-picture. 

This return to figure-painting was the refult of the ftudy of the moft 
truly valuable pictures of the Dutch mafters, fuch as thofe of Jan Steen 
and Teniers, to which Mulready had betaken himfelf, when his earlier 
works were not accepted. He evidently kept up his practice in landfcape, 
for we find in the fame year “ Old Houfes at Lambeth.” In 1809 ap- 
peared “ A Carpenter’s Shop and Kitchen.” With 1810 began that 
career of figure-painting which lafted fo long as the artift lived. We 
give a lift of his moft important pictures, arranged as correétly as pof- 
fible in the order of their execution. This will afford a nearly complete 
view of his work in life, and will alfo exhibit the claffes of fubjeéts he 
fucceffively ftudied, and his progrefs in art. The firft date gives, approx- 
imately, the year of execution—this is frequently indefinite, as may be 
gueffed from what we have before faid of Mulready’s habit of retaining 
his pictures on hand ;—the fecond date is that of exhibition. R.A. 
fignifies that the work was exhibited at the Royal Academy; B.I., at 
the Britith Inftitution; M., in the Manchefter Art Treafures ; I. E., 
in the International Exhibition; P., at Paris, 1855; V., in the Vernon 
Colleétion ; S., in the Sheepfhank Colleétion. 


Crypt in Kirkftall Abbey. Weft front of Kirkftall Abbey. Cottage at Knares- 
borough, R.A. 1804. A Landfcape. A Cottage (a tketch). Porch of St Margaret's, 
York, R. A. 1805. 1805, The Cottage. Old Cottage, St Alban’s. St Peter's 
Well, R.A. 1806. 1806, View in St Alban's. (2.) Cottage with Figures. Old 
Cafper, R. A., 1807; B. I., 1808. Hampftead Heath, not exhibited. 1807, A 
Gravel Pit, R. A., 1848. Dead Hare. Girl at Work, R. A., 1808. The Rattle, B. I., 
1808. Returning from the Ale-houfe, R.A., 1809. 1808, Carpenter's Shop and 
Kitchen, B. I., 1809 ; I. E. 1809. Utenfils and Vegetables, $. (Harry Sumpter, Hefton, 
Middlefex). A Mufic Leffon, R. A., 1851. Horfes Baiting. An Old Gable, R. A., 
1811. Cottage with Figures Loading a Cart. 1810, Boys Playing at Cricket, R. A., 
1813. Gipfies 1811, Barber's Shop, R. A., 1811, M. The Kitchen Fire. Child 
and Kitten. 1812, The Mall. Kenfington Gravel Pits, R. A., 1844. Punch, R. A., 
1813. 1813, Near the Mall, R.A., 1844. Portrait of Mifs Swinbourne. Boys Fithing, 
R.A., 1814. 1814, An Afs, Mouncies, Northumberland. Interior of a Herd’s 
Houfe. The Leaplith. 1815, The Fight Interrupted, R. A., 1816. (Diploma picture, 
The Village Buffoon.) Idle Boys, R. A., 1815. 1818, Lending a Bite, R. A., 1819. 
1820, Wolf and the Lamb, R. A., 1820, M. 1821, Carelefs Meffenger, R. A., 1821. 
1822, The Convalefcent, R. A., 1822; B.I., 1826; by the Society of Britith Artifts, 
1834. 1823, The Widow, R. A., 1824. 1825, The Travelling Druggift, R. A., 1825, 
M. 1826, Origin of a Painter, R. A., 1826. 1827, The Cannon, R.A., 1827, 
I.E. 1828, Interior of an Englith Cottage, R. A., 1828. A Sketch. Puppies’ Heads, 
R. A., 1829. 1829, Returning from the Huftings, V., R.A., 1830. Dog of Two 
Minds, R. A., 1830, M. 1830, Father and Child, R. A., 1845. A Sketch, R.A. 
1845. 1831, A Sailing Match, R. A., 1831 (repeated for Mr Sheepfhanks). 1832, 
Scene from St Ronan’s Well, Peregrine Touchwood and Cargill, R. A., 1832, I. E., 
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M. The Forgotten Word, R. A., 1832, M. A Portrait of Mr Sheepfhanks, S. (a 
tranfition piéture, probably begun much earlier). 1833, The Firft Voyage, R.A., 
1833 (fold June 27, 1863, at Chriftie’s, for £1522 10s., from the Turner Colleétion) ; 
the drawing exhibited, R.A., 1849. 1834, Giving a Bite, R. A., 1836, S. The 
Laft In, R. A., 1835, V.; the drawing exhibited, R. A. 1846. 1835, A Toy Seller, 
R. A., 1837, S,; furnifhed the bafis of the defign for this picture, left unfinifhed by the 
artift. 1836, A Brother and Sifter, R. A., 1837, P., S.; furnithed the bafis of defign 
for the Vernon picture of the fame title. 1837, “ All the World’s a Stage,” R. A., 
1838, S. 1839, Bob-cherry, R. A., 1839, S. 1839, Firft Love, R. A., 1840, S. Fait 
Time, originally exhibited, R. A., 1809 ; with a new background, again at the R. A., 
1840, V. The Sonnet, R., 1839,S. The Drawing, R.A., 1845. 1840, Interior, 
the artift’s ftudy, R. A., 1840. A Sketch, R. A., 1840. In this year appeared the II- 
luftrated Edition of “The Vicar of Wakefield.” 1841, “ Train Up a Child,” &c., 
R. A., 1841, M., I. E. (Baring Colleétion). 1842, The Ford, R. A., 1842, V.; 
the drawing exhibited R. A., 1847. 1843, The Whiftonian Controverfy, R. A., 1844, 
I. E., P. (Baring Colle&tion). 1844, The Intercepted Billet, R. A., 1844, S. 1845, 
Choofing the Wedding Gown, R. A., 1846, P., S.; the drawing exhibited R. A., 1844 
(Baring Colleé&tion). 1846, Burchell and Sophia. Hay-making, R.A., 1847, M., 
I. E. (Baring Colle&tion). 1847, The Butt, fhooting the cherry, R. A., 1848, P., S. 
Sketch for a picture, R. A., 1848. 1848, exhibited the drawing of “Train Up a 
Child,” &c. R.A. The Shepherd Boy and Dog. Women Bathing, R.A., 1849 
(Baring Colleétion). 1849, The Bathers, M., I. E., P. (Baring Colleétion). 1851, 
Blackheath Park, R. A., 1852, S.,P. 1854, The Young Brother, R. A., 1857, V. 
1858, Mother Teaching her Son,—‘* Juft as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined,” 
R.A., 1859, S. 1861, The Toy Seller, R. A., 1862, left unfinifhed. 


In this lift we have a key to his praétice and progrefs as the artift. 
Remembering that Mulready kept to nature as the foundation of his 
thoughts and ftudies, we may fee how he applied to art for inftruétion 
in the employment of them. This outline of the career of the man is 
very inftructive. It is evident that his defire was to cultivate certain 
faculties he felt himfelf poffeffed of, and, if poffible, excel his guides. 
His own independent ftyle, as well as his feelings, appeared in every pro- 
duétion, and is as charaéteriftically difplayed in “The Difobedient Pro- 
phet ” as in “ The Toy Seller,” which ftood upon his eafel when he died. 
How Mulready direéted thefe faculties and powers ftage after ftage of 
perfection in pra¢tice is well marked. Chara¢ter, humour, and fidelity 
in expreffion are feen in all the artift’s works which allow their difplay, 
in human as well as animal Jife,—for Mulready was not inferior to Sir 
Edwin Landfeer in painting animals: as the dogs in “ Burchell and 
Sophia,” “ The Butt,” and “ Train up a Child ” prove. 

In all his pictures produced before 1824, or thereabouts, he was evi- 
dently under the influence of his Dutch inftruétors, De Hooge and Jan 
Steen ; and painted folidly, powerfully, but rather opaquely ; feeking 
chara¢ter rather than beauty, although never failing to give us happy 
and pleafant faces. Of this flage, “The Fight Interrupted” (1815) is 
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probably the moft complete, as it is the moft valuable example. “The 
Wolfand the Lamb” (1820), although painted fome years later, flightly, 
if at all, furpaffes that remarkable work, which more than juftified the 
painter’s rapid advance to academical honours, unique as it is in the 
hiftory of the Royal Academy. He was eleéted A. R. A. in November, 
1815, and R. A. February, 1816. “ The Wolf and the Lamb ” is lighter 
in handling than the earlier work named; this feems to us the fole in- 
dication of progrefs. ‘The Convalefcent ” (1822) is a little loofe and 
fcattered in compofition ; being, in that refpeét, of all Mulready’s pic- 
tures, the leaft worthy of him; it fhows, however, that the artift was 
getting out into the open air with his fubjects, and thus perhaps was 
led to defire a change in ftyle. Wilkie’s unprofitable exhibition of his 
works in 1812, at No. 87, Pall Mall, might have fomething to do with 
the produétion of “The Fight Interrupted,” a work which, not lefs in 
fpirit than in execution, and, above all, in warmth and general fidelity, 
greatly furpaffes anything Wilkie produced. 

With the advantage of feeing Wilkie before him, and knowing what 
he had done, it would not have needed the full exercife of Mulready’s 
more robuft and lively genius to furpafs in art that admirable humourift. 
There are figns, even in “ Lending a Bite” (1818), that Mulready was 
aiming at a pitch of colour beyond the fcope of his Dutch models, 
or the natural powers of his Scotch predeceffor; the lightnefs of hand- 
ling in “The Wolf and the Lamb,” and the airinefs of “The Con- 
valefcent,” fhow what he intended. The picture of “The Widow” 
we have not feen, but in “‘ The Travelling Druggift” (1825) this is 
ftill more marked, and in “ Returning from the Huftings” (1829) the 
purpofe is confirmed. Wilkie, as early as his vifit to Paris with Hay- 
don in 1814, had, though Haydon only refers to his devotion to Jan 
Steen, feen other artifts’ pictures and profited by the fight. The Britith 
Inftitution Exhibitions of Works by Old Mafters, which commenced 
about 1816, widened artifts’ ideas, and brought Mulready in contaét 
with pictures by Titian and Tintoretto. Colour, in more ways than 
one, was coming into fafhion, and the arrival of the Elgin marbles would 
affect a receptive intellect like Mulready’s, would open a large field for 
thought, and fuggeft the probability of combining the large, free manners 
of the Venetians and the Greeks, with the delicacy, firmnefs, and finith 
of De Hooge and Jan Steen. It was worth trying, at any rate, to do 
this. 

We mutt bear in mind that Mulready kept his works, and no doubt 
his thoughts alfo, a long time in hand; and not expect to fee the refults 
of feelings and conceptions prefented in his pi€tures for fome years 
fubfequent to the affumed, or even the aétual, date of their execution. 
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Wilkie, for more reafons than the recovery of his health, haftened to the 
Continent in 1825, and came back a ruined man in his art, with an in- 
excufable proclivity for eafe and fhowinefs of execution, a lamentable 
affection for afphaltum, that bane of pictures, and a hearty willingnefs 
to execute any amount of flimfy painting. Mulready, a fteadier and 
founder man, felt, no lefs than his contemporaries, the impulfe towards 
colour and freedom of defign. He could not, however, as Wilkie did, 
give himfelf up to afphaltum—having had enough of that fallacious but 
charming pigment in 1814, when he ufed it in the background of “ The 
Mall ;” where its effeéts are now marked by great cracks, to the ferious 
injury of a careful picture: but he faw that it was poffible to unite 
fomething of the Venetian colour with the folidity of the Dutchman,— 
the freedom of defign the times required with that complete fidelity to 
nature which was his fpeciality in the reprefentation of homely, Englith, 
humorous, or pathetic fubjeéts. From 1825 he feems to have worked 
with this end in view; its refult is to be feen in the almoft heroic de- 
fign of “‘ Train up a Child ;” the grand compofition of ‘‘ The Sonnet ; ” 
the beauty, grace, and intenfe colour of “ Choofing the Wedding Gown ;” 
the exquifite drawing—only inferior to the fineft Greek work in the 
wilful fmallnefs of the extremities—in the “‘ Women Bathing” and 
“‘ The Bathers,.” 

We believe Mulready’s powers culminated in “ Train up a Child ;” 
becaufe although that work lacks the folidity of “‘ The Bathers” and 
“Women Bathing,” as it does their finifh and marvellous fleth tints, 
and the luminous firmnefs and perfection of tone in “ Choofing the 
Wedding Gown,” and ftill more, the beauty of countenance feen in 
Mrs Primrofe in the laft-named work, it is quite as folid as “‘ The Butt,” 
and very nearly as much fo as “‘ Choofing the Wedding Gown.” At the 
fame time it furpaffes not only thefe but all others of our artift in the dif- 
play of chiarofcuro, and in that faculty of defign which ennobles a fubje&t 
of little promife. Here the artift fhone in defign, the higheft faculty of 
his art. The fplendid group of Lafcars is as fine as it is poffible to 
conceive Notice the terror of their dufky faces, their flow, oriental 
motion of uncovering, and of imploring falutation and reverence, the 
arms filently outftretched to receive the half-affrighted boy’s gift. 
Their ftrange eyes, motions, attitudes, and coftumes are exprefled fo 
powerfully as to account for the terror of the child, and almoft make 
us fhare it, thus giving force and tragic intereft to the picture. Had 
the fame powers of defign been employed upon a mythological or tragic 
fubje&, the world would not have failed to fee how grand they were. 
Mulready’s other great pictures do not approach it in the higheft cha- 
racteriftic of art. In mere execution, “The Bathers” will be moft 
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highly prized by artifts ; “‘ Choofing the Wedding Gown” or “The 
Butt ” will win moft popular applaufe. It is ftrange that ‘“‘ The Bathers” 
fhould be the laft picture the artift executed which impreffes one with a 
feeling that he retained the vigour of his powers. It was fo however; 
for both “ Young Brother” and “ Toy Seller” are admirable, but their 
defigns had been prepared fome years before. And “The Mother 
teaching her Son” fhows fymptoms of decay. 

How fubtle Mulready’s perceptions and powers of reprefenting form 
were, may beft be feen in the two pictures, “The Bathers” and 
* “ Women Bathing,” which are in Mr Baring’s collection. The laft is an 
exquifite reprefentation of fcarcely mature youth, the lines and limbs as 
pure and fine, yet lefs idealized—except in the reduétion of the extre- 
mities and head—as the fineft Greek ftatues. In pure drawing, com- 
plete and faithful, without mere portraiture, we do not know any work 
approaching this. In colour it has lefs charm, and even lefs firmnefs 
and folidity, than its companion; this feems to be due to the predo- 
minance of filvery greys in the fleth, given by the artift partly to exprefs 
the effe&t of clothing on the fkin. Some of the fubordinate figures are 
rather awkwardly defigned than incorrectly drawn, ftill they are not 
above challenge. It is note-worthy that while Mulready, when young, 
painted landfcape rather heavily ; when ufing it as fubordinate to figures 
he rather erred in the oppofite direétion, and gave us grafs too much 
like mofs, as in this picture. 

Mulready was many years before he maftered the true method, feen 
in the laft-named pictures, of painting fun-light: he long defired to do 
fo. ‘The Mall” pictures of 1812 give all that can be given of fun- 
light in breadth and brightnefs, but, like the attempts of the Dutch- 
men he ftudied, they fail in the glow ; the tranfparent fhadows and ex- 
alted colour are almoft painty compared with his later works. “The 
Fight Interrupted,” if we take it as an effect of bright, chilly daylight, 
looks true ; but the ftruggle for the power of adding fun-light, the moft 
glorious of all effects, began later. Veiled fun-light we fee attempted 
in “ The Sonnet ;” but thin as the artift’s manner then was, in “ Firfl 
Love” fomething like the red-glow of fun-fet is propofed rather than 
attained, and one has an impreffion of the tranfparency and heat of the 
objects rather than of their folidity and the glow upon them. The open 
daylight of “The Seven Ages” is weak. By 1844 (fee “ Choofing the 
Wedding Gown”) Mulready had fucceeded, and produced the moft 
brilliant modern picture, if not the moft brilliant picture ever produced. 
Compare the fun-light (interior) of this work, with that (exterior) in 
** The Butt.” 


Tt would not be juft to treat this artift merely as a genre painter,—he 
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was quite as much a humourift, and even poet. No medieval Italian 
writer of fonnets ever conceived a fairer poem than that which Mulready 
painted in “ The Sonnet,” when the young lover has brought his mis- 
trefs’s praife for her to read, and, ftooping, himfelf reads her delight in 
her face. Even in the late picture “ Mother and Child,” the intro- 
duétion of the dove hovering above its brood is exquifitely poetical and 
fuggeftive. Thefe are but inftances. It would be fuperfluous to {peak of 
Mulready as a humourift, when his very dogs fhow it. See the way in 
which the butcher’s dog in “The Butt” watches the cherries that fly 
towards his mafter’s mouth ; and what a thorough butcher’s dog he is. 
See alfo the gentlemanly dignity of the old dog in “ Train up a Child,” 
whofe ear, as that of a fure friend, the half-valiant boy clutches. There is 
that which fhould raife Mulready far above the rank of a genre painter, 
in the fa& that he never failed. Genre painting is incapable of what we 
faw in the “ Bathers,” &c. In fuch a fubjeét as the Sheepfhank’s Por- 
trait, now at S. Kenfington, Mulready put that fair and naive waiting- 
maid in the centre of his picture from his love of beauty. How Englith 
and how beautiful is Mrs Primrofe, how graceful the girl in “ Firft 
Love,” and in “ Brother and Sifter!” 

“The Mall” was rejected at the Royal Academy, and refufed by the 
purchafer as being too much in the ftyle we were accuftomed to call 
Pre-Raphaelite. Remembering this, Mulready once faid to a brother 
and profeffor of that herefy, “‘ Well, never mind what they fay, go on; 
what is good in your views will outlive this fquabble; it was the fame 
when I was young.” A kindly faying. To Mulready was due the 
revival of the Artifts’ Fund, in 1810. The gift of a large filver goblet 
from feventy-three brother-artifts acknowledged his fervices. When 
Mr J. Pye, the engraver, propofed to increafe the funds of the body by 
the fale of an engraving from a picture by fome member, Mulready 
generoufly gave the copyright of “ The Wolf and the Lamb.” The en- 
graving brought £1000 to the fund,—a magnificent gift. Mulready 
defigned all, and made with his own hands moft of the furniture in his 
houfe at Bayfwater. He defigned the fhowy patterns of the dreffles Mrs 
Primrofe has rejeéted in “ The Wedding Gown.” It is ufelefs to mul- 
tiply inftances of his kindlinefs, generofity, benevolence, and devotion to 
his art. He was a Knight of the Legion of Honour, made fo in acknow- 
ledgment of the merit of his pictures fent to the Expofition Univerfelle, 
at Paris, 1855; and he would have received the gold medal for Englith 
exhibitors, if the French critics had had their way. The Englith laymen 
awarded it to Sir E. Landfeer. He has left behind him many grateful 
and pleafant memories. He died in the houfe where he had lived fo 
long, at Bayfwater, early in the morning of July 7th, laft. 








ART IN AMERICA, 


ITS CONDITION AND PROSPECTS. 


STRANGE as it may feem to Englifhmen with their conceptions of 
the civil war now raging in the United States of America, Art has, 
during its continuance, made a greater progrefs towards the development 
of a National School than at any previous period. We fhall endea- 
vour briefly to fhow what is now going on in this refpect, firfi, however, 
referring to the ftate of things which preceded the prefent active move- 
ent among our painters, referving the fculptors for a feparate notice. 

Of our earlieft painters, Weft, Copley, and Leflie were American 
only by birth. Their training and fuccefs were wholly due to England, 
fo that in no refpeét as regards art can we claim them. Stuart, Trum- 
bull, Peale, Sully, and Mount remained with us, and acquired a reputa- 
tion, but they formed their ftyle after Englifh examples and teaching, 
and can be confidered only as a refpeétable branch of the elder art of 
our mother country. Even up to the prefent day, American artifts of 
fome repute, of whom Cropfey is familiarly known, have found their 
chief infpiration and patronage in London; a city in which few Ameri- 
cans can long live without finking in a large degree their national cha- 
ratteriftics, under the weightier preflure of Englifh charaéter. What- 
ever may be the refults of our national proclivities after an artiftic training 
in the fchools of Continental Europe; experience has fhown us that 
England tends to abforb fuch of our artifts, as look to her for culture, 
into her own fchools, rather than to ftrengthen their original power 
and aid the fpecial development of a diftin& ftyle. Allfton inftiné- 
ively felt this, and, notwithftanding the encouragement of noble 
patrons and the perfuafions of his friend Leflie, preferred the uncer- 
tainties of America with its uncongenial art-atmofphere, to being 
abforbed into the intelle¢tual life of a foreign land. He, with Vander- 
lyn, may be claffed as the firft among us whofe manner and talents 
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tended towards an independent fchool, and that only in a qualified de- 
gree. The Ariadne of Vanderlyn is doubtlefs, in conception, of the 
French claffical fchool; but the artift has imparted to it a breadth, 
delicacy, and truthfulnefs of treatment, devoid of affectation and man- 
nerifm, peculiarly his own. Allfton was grand in invention, inclined to 
the Michael Angelefque in defign, ambitious of realizing lofty concep- 
tions, but unequal and fometimes weak in execution ; yet fo truthful, 
independent, and earneft in his artiftic life, as to have left behind him a 
reputation, in comparifon with his finifhed works, of greater national 
weight than any other of our deceafed painters. Indeed he may be 
confidered as the promife of America’s future art. 

Diiffeldorf, in the perfons of Leutze, Lang, and others of greater or 
lefs fuccefs as academic painters, has, as it were, nationalized a branch 
of its fchool in America. It produces clever pi€tures, and from its dra- 
matic effect and learned pretenfion, forces itfelf temporarily upon our 
people. For a time it fwayed the public tafte, from lack of any better 
teacher, but it is now falling back into its true pofition as an exotic, 
while the French and Belgian fchools, in their varied branches, are faft 
taking its place in the fafhionable, if not the popular liking. Almoft the 
only fources of comparifon and inftruétion which are open to us are de- 
rived from the importations upon fpeculation, or private purchafes, of 
examples of foreign fchools ; too many of which come not as angels in 
difguife, but as fabrications under efteemed European names. With the 
evil there is, however, enough of the good fomewhat to correct and 
improve the public tafte, and operate as a ftimulus to our artifts. If 
we could alfo poffefs fine fpecimens of the Englifh fchool, fuch as Rey- 
nolds, Gainfborough, Hogarth, Turner, Stothard, Wilkie, Millais, 
Hunt, and their compeers, our improvement would be more marked. 
We fay this without fear of falling into foullefs imitation, for, whatever 
may be faid of the quality of American painting, at home it poffeffes 
largely the virtue of original conception, bafed upon our good and bad 
charatteriftics as a people. Up to the prefent time, beyond fome am- 
bitious failures or partial fuccefles in the hiftorical line, nothing has been 
produced in this manner. Neither the legiflative bodies nor the people 
are refponfible for this deficiency, on account of not beftowing fufficient 
pecuniary encouragement to produce good pictures; as the fums be- 
ftowed on Leutze’s, Wier’s, and White’s works, with others that 
encumber the walls of the Capitol at Wafhington, fhow. Stuart’s pic- 
tures and Trumbull’s battles of the Revolution can fcarcely be confidered 
works of art of the American fchool, for the reafon already given. 
The civil war thus far has failed to infpire anything above mediocrity, 
unlefs we except fome fpirited fingle ideas of the character of Hunt’s 
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Drummer Boy and Bugle Call. Figure-painting, not to fpeak of elabor- 
ate compofition, has not yet won a pofition. The rare and ifolated 
inftances of bold effort in this direétion only prove the general truth, 
although leaving us hopeful for the future. Indeed the public have no 
fympathy for it, owing in part to lack of artiftic culture, and in part 
to the inability of our artifts to exprefs themfelves fufficiently well as to 
command attention. Our portraiture is no exception to this ftatement. 
Elliot, Ames, Huntington, Healey, Gray, and others, have drawn good 
heads with forcible expreffion of charaéter, and more vigorous than har- 
monious colouring. But the ufual fpecimens feen at our exhibitions 
are worfe than anything produced by modern art, fave perhaps recent 
Italian portraiture. Severer condemnation we cannot award it. 

If we have no hiftorical art, neither have we any religious. The 
attempts in this range of thought are fewer and feebler than the other. 
There is, however, underlying them a fpiritual conception of things 
fomewhat after the feope and manner of “mad” Blake, but as yet 
without originality correfponding to his. Neverthelefs it is to be noted, 
as a fymptom of progrefs in a new line of feeling and ideas, which may 
ripen into fomething that will eventually work out for itfelf fame and 
fuccefs. 

William Page, not unknown in Europe, has been the champion of 
the Old Mafters fo far as an eflay to build up a ftyle after that of the 
Venetians is concerned. But his fuccefs, like that of the donkey 
in the lion’s fkin, has provoked more ridicule than admiration. He 
has followers, and whatever we fee plagiarized in conception from 
the great men of Italy with a thin, fmooth touch, abfence of bony 
ftructure, and a conftantly deepening bituminous glaze, we can fafely 
afcribe to them. Page himfelf has paffed the beft part of his life in 
ftudying and theorizing about Titian. The refult comes as near the 
manner of his great original as Tupper’s “ proverbial” poetry to the 
infpired fongs of Ifrael’s prophets. 

Of genre fubjeéts, the variety and excellence, though promifing in 
motive, are fo limited as not to require particular mention. Hall’s fruit 
pieces are as good of their kind as may be, and proportionally efteemed. 
But flowers and fruits, however cleverly executed, as the fole motives 
of art are of fmall intereft. In common life neither Wilkies nor 
Teniers have yet given figns of being among us. Yet in one artift 
frefh from the great Weft, Beard by name, we have a humourift of the 
firft water. His fpeciality is to infufe into his animal compofitions, 
fpiritedly compofed and weakly painted human fancies, paffions, and 
ideas. Anything in painting more ludicroufly clever in its way we 
have never feen than his “ Jealous Rabbit” and “ Grimalkin’s Dream.” 
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We now come to the only field in which American painting has 
acquired any diftinétive fuccefs—the Landfcape. In this direétion its 
progrefs is note-worthy; Cole was our firft “ Mafter.” Influenced in 
his early ftyle, like Turner, Wilfon, and Cozens, by Claude, he foon 
emancipated himfelf from any fervility of manner, and manifefted ori- 
ginal thought and capacity, efpecially in his compofitions, which were 
idealiftic and poetical, inclined to allegory, but adhering to the landfcape 
as the bafis of his conception, and imbuing it with human or mythical 
meaning. It will be perceived from this example that the American land- 
{cape fchool began its career in the higheft motives. But as progrefs in 
this direCtion required imaginative genius of high order, Cole left no fuc- 
ceffors. His colouring was crude, opaque, and inharmonious, inclining 
to extremes of palenefs and darknefs, although manifefting an apprecia- 
tion of the fubtle gradations of light of the Italian mafters. He exer- 
cifes now little or no influence either on the public or the artiftic mind, 
becaufe he requires imagination to be underftood. But as high art 
advances in America his reputation will fteadily increafe, not fo much 
for what he aétually accomplifhed, as for being the pioneer of land- 
feape art ; as was Allfton of high art in general, in its nobleft direCtion, 
with a thorough appreciation of its fpiritual fignificance. 

The American fchool is now developing itfelf almoft entirely in 
the materialiftic dire¢tion of naturalifm. By this we mean imitation of 
the forms and phenomena of Nature as they appear to the eye, regard- 
lefs of any latent fignificance in fympathy with the foul. To fuch an 
extent is this dry literalnefs carried by the majority of our painters, that 
their works are quite divefted of human afpirations. Like the Ancient 
Mariner’s “ painted fhip upon a painted ocean,” they both pall and appal 
the fenfes. Their barrennefs of thought and feeling become inexpreffi- 
bly wearifome after the firft fhock of rude or bewildering furprife at 
overftrained atmofpherical effeéts, monotonous in motive, however dra- 
matically varied in execution. The higheft aim of the greater number 
of our landfcapifts evidently is gradation of fkies. We are undergoing 
an epidemic of funfets, varied with paroxyfms of ftorms. Defpite that 
one of our tranfcendental painters relieves himfelf of the profound remark 
that there can be no great work without the three fundamental qualities 
of “reft, repofe, and tranquillity,” our national bias is rather in the oppo- 
fite dire&tion. He could alfo have added, in accordance with his feale 
of definition, that three other qualities are now in vogue, “ bignefs, great- 
nefs, largenefs,” culminating in what may be called “ full-length ” land- 
fcapes. Added to thefe foibles, are fuperficial fenfational work, impatient 
execution, and a difpofition to felf-exaggeration arifing from want of com- 
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petitive comparifon with better-trained fchools. A Niagara, feven feet by 
five, finifhed in five hours, and a hiftorical portrait, heroic fize, of a 
general on the battle-field, done in a few hours’ fitting, are “ big things” 
to many amateur minds. 

Having expofed the principal weakneffes of our landfcapifts, we are 
glad to refer to fome of their triumphs. Church leads or mifleads the 
way, according as the fpectator prefers idealiftic or materialiftic treat- 
ment. Certain it is that Church has achieved a great popular fuccefs 
in his pictures of tropical American fcenery, icebergs, Cotopaxis, and 
Niagaras; a fuccefs which brings him orders for frefh efforts of his bruth, 
as rapidly as he can execute them, at a fcale of prices which would re- 
joice even our Englifh brethren, with whom 5000 to 10,000 dollars each 
for fimple landfcapes are not yet over-abundant. Dr Johnfon fays, 
“he who writes otherwife than for money is a fool.” This remark 
applies with equal force to art. Money is the powerful lever of its 
elevation everywhere; and it is now giving to Art in America an impe- 
tus which it has hitherto failed to obtain. We do not admit that 
money of itfelf is the moft wholefome aliment for youthful art, but it 
ftimulates progrefs, which in time muft awaken loftier ezfthetic im- 
pulfes. The fuccefs of Church has excited the envy and enterprife of 
other artifts. All fully appreciate the fubftantial reward he receives, 
whatever may be the opinions entertained of his merits. He excels in 
memory of details, in a quick, vivid fenfe of colour, fparkling and dra- 
matic, in dexterous manipulation, piéturefque compofition, and clever 
imitation. He compofes rather for a fafcinating or bewildering effect 
on the fpeétator, than for the abfolute truth of nature. His art is 
effentially fcenic. His colour is an Arabian Nights’ enchantment of arti- 
ficial lights; it fparkles, glows, blinds, attraéts, and confufes, like a 
pyrotechnic fhow. The firft view of his piétures is always the moft 
effeftive. However much they aftonifh or excite rapturous applaufe, 
they fail to inftruét. An uncomfortable doubt gradually feizes upon 
the mind as to whether nature is really what he reprefents it. His feats 
of colour and varieties of detail are indeed aftonifhing. But he pof- 
feffes neither imagination nor intellectual breadth. A more ambitious 
artift, or a more fuccefsful one in his peculiar underftanding of nature, 
does not exift. Neverthelefs his produétions are as fuperficial in mean- 
ing as the pigments which form them, and fail of permanent effect upon 
the thoughtful mind. 

Bierdftadt is Church’s great rival, threatening to eclipfe his reputa- 
tion, and on furer grounds. He has feleéted the Rocky Mountains and 
Weftern Prairies, with their wild mixture of border and favage life, for 
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his artiftic field. Both thefe artifts are earneft, laborious men, {paring 
neither expenfe nor expofure to danger in the profecution of their ftudies 
in their diftant and adventurous fields of obfervation. Each indulges in 
a wide latitude of compofition, bafed upon their fketches, defigning to 
render the fpirit of the fcenery more than its accurate portraiture. No 
one better illuftrates Indian life, as an acceflory to his grand fcenery, 
than Bierdftadt. His figures are well ftudied, cleverly rendered, and 
highly finifhed. He does not believe with Turner in the convenient 
employment of fpots of colour to fuggeft men and women for general 
effect; but in thoroughly and completely painting them, fubordinating 
them, however, to the main motive, with the intent to make his piCtures 
as perfect in detail as they are impreffive in the whole. In his great piece 
but recently finifhed, the “‘ Rocky Mountains,” at one effort he has 
placed himfelf foremoft in the rank of American landfcapifts, and is to 
be commended, becaufe his example tends to recall the fchool from the 
delufive enchantments of Church, to a truer and deeper feeling of 
nature. His handling is broad, free, and vigorous. Rock-forms are geo- 
logically accurate. We diftinguifh his minerals and his vegetation. 
Yet there is no littlenefs of treatment. He unites his varied details in 
an impreffive, harmonious whole, with a central point of intereft. In 
the quality of light, American light, clear, fharp in outlines and fhadows, 
penetrating the landfcape everywhere ; cloud broken or reflected, in- 
fufed with that atmofpherical moifture which magnifies or myftifies 
diftances; and fubtle gradations of thade, he is fingularly fuccefsful. 
Ambitious, adventurous, ftrongly individual, mindful of criticifm, yet 
independent in judgment, with much latent force of mind and brufh, 
Bierdftadt feems deftined to high rank in our indigenous art; the beft 
qualities of which are better appreciated by cultivated European vifitors 
than by our own citizens. His “ Light and Shadow,” a European re- 
minifcence of the facade of a cathedral on the Rhine, is one of his beft 
efforts. In fome of his pictures he puts difagreeable reflected lights and 
profufe emphafes of colour, which in general is cold in tone; but his 
atmofphere is invariably tranflucent and fuggeftively grateful to the 
fenfes. 

Kenfett and Gifford are alfo men of rifing fame. The former is 
delicate almoft to weaknefs in his touch, accurate in defign, and of great 
refinement in compofition; prone to light, averfe to fhadow ; winning 
becaufe of his gentlenefs and fenfibility ; the lyric fongfter of our land- 
fcape art. Gifford has a ftronger, firmer pencil. His touch is clean, neat, 
and free, fuggefting rather than defining forms, and fingularly like the 
old Florentine mafters of the Ghirlandajo period. He has breadth of 
manner and an appreciative fentiment in regard to nature, but is fingu- 
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larly unpleafant in his ufual tone of colour, which is too often of a 
lively or deep brimftone tint. 

Colman has much of the qualities of defign and compofition which 
diftinguifh Gifford, without his falfe tint. Neither Turner nor Pyne, 
in our view, has painted a picture more replete with breatheable atmo- 
fphere, breezy water, tranflucent diftances, and general harmonious 
effect, truer to the qualities of the Mediterranean than is his Gibraltar 
of this year’s Academy Exhibition. His rendering of fmoke would 
delight Rufkin ; coal-fmoke heavily but gracefully uncoiling itfelf before 
a light breeze, as it flowly mounts the fky, letting the eye through its 
dark maffes into the clear light beyond. Smoke, fteam, air, or va- 
pour are too often made of one quality, tough, opaque, and lifelefs. 
Innefs, who poffeffes in other refpects fome of the qualifications of a 
great mafter of the landfcape, is fingularly woolly or gutta-percha-like 
in this matter, with a common tone to all. But his aims and motives 
are lofty. He imbues his landfcapes with human affociations and his 
own mental emotions. They are largely fubjeétive, in the German 
fenfe ; in which refpeét he ftands almoft alone in our fchool. His ftyle 
is formed upon Rouffeau’s, but with a freedom and eccentricity of man- 
ner and inequality of refults indicative of original power, and leaving 
the fpeétator in doubt whether a great mafter or a great failure is before 
him. 

There are others who might be worthily named in this conneétion, 
but enough examples have been cited to give a general idea of the 
prefent condition and direction of American painting. A few words on 
our colourifts, Innefs in this refpect takes the foremoft rank as a land- 
fcapift; deep, low-toned, folemn, and yet warm with golden life and 
invigorating repofe. In general, the feeling here for colour is ftrong 
but crude, though with many white and grey or prifmatic tints, which 
almoft exclude rich and low-toned effects. Defign is negleéted for more 
tempting charms, to mutual detriment. Men like Hunt, Spanith in 
tone, with refined tafte and delicate fenfibility, facrifice force and accu- 
racy of defign to diaphanous effects. Vedder and La Farge, as yet 
unknown to fame, with ftrong and true inftinéts, and a myftical, in- 
ventive imagination, Venetian in fympathy, need only experience and 
encouragement to juftify higher intellectual claims from art than it can 
as yet aflert; while Dana and Babcock feem drunk with colour, and 
paint figures for the fake of magnificent drapery or fplendid maffes of 
the warmeft and richeft colours. Time and knowledge may finally per- 
feét their work. 

Art in America has advanced from indifference to fafhion. Within 
a few months paft it has become the mode to “have a tafte.” Private 
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galleries are becoming almoft as common as private ftables. Thoufands 
of dollars are now more freely given for a fingle picture than hundreds 
one year ago. Large fales of indifferent foreign paintings are frequent 
at prices that will flood us with the fecond-rate art of Europe, or falfifi- 
cations of their beft names. Our own artifts, to meet the fudden de- 
mand, fell even the fketches off their walls at valuations which but 
recently they did not venture to put upon their finifhed produétions, 
and feem well-pleafed with their golden fhower. But the competition 
of purfes alone cannot elevate art.. It requires an educated public 
appreciation of its true meaning and purpofe. This is dawning as a 
general idea, and is difplayed by a zeal to found inftitutions for the 
promotion of its culture and the confervation of its works, foreign or 
national. The citizens of New York have juft given upwards of one 
hundred thoufand dollars to provide a building for the Academy of 
Defign, with its long-needed Life-fchool. Under the aufpices of the 
Hiftorical Society, a fum of five hundred thoufand dollars, more or lefs, 
is being raifed to improve the noble donation to them of land in Cen- 
tral Park, by a feries of buildings to receive their colleétions of objects 
of Art and Antiquity, on the plan of the Britifh South Kenfington 
Mufeum, free to the public. New York has one fpecial advantage for 
this purpofe over a European city, in pofleffing fufficient land in its 
moft central part, in the midft of its beautiful Park, to accommodate all 
that can be done for Art and Science for centuries to come ; in fact, 
for indefinite expanfion, the Park comprifing one thoufand acres, of 
which the fociety can ufe all they require. The projeét, like the Park 
itfelf, is taken out of the political arena, and placed in the hands of 
public-fpirited men of tafte and knowledge, who have no obje¢ts to 
further befide the promotion of Art and Science in America, and mak- 
ing New York the foremoft city in thefe refpeéts. Baltimore has a 
fimilar inftitution, begun by a gift of five hundred thoufand dollars, 
with as much more promifed. Bofton is not far behind-hand. A 
generous fum has been raifed by public fubfcription for the Inftitute of 
Technology, the organization of which, carefully ftudied from the expe- 
rience of Europe, is the moft fcientifically complete of any as yet eftab- 
lithed here. It embraces a department of Art, to include galleries of 
all branches, epochs, and fchools. Numerous fmaller organizations are 
forming in other cities, Buffalo, Rochefter, and Chicago for inftance, 
on a limited feale, yet proving that the war, fo far from ftifling the 
growth of inftitutions of a high order or of art, has the effect of ftimulat- 
ing them, becaufe it convinces Americans that the only fecurity of the 
republic lies in the enlarged culture of all claffes of citizens. Without 
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rating too highly what has been done, we feel warranted in ftating that 
the prefent period of civil war has proved the moft aufpicious for art 
and artifts that America has feen, and juftifies the hope that under the 
influence of that activity which chara¢terizes the American mind when- 
ever excited by topics of general utility, fhe will eventually poffefs 
fchools of art, and galleries that fhall be commenfurate with her mental 
growth in other directions. 
JAMEs JAcKsON JARVES, 


Bofton, U. S.A. 
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FIFTH CLASS. 


SUBJECTS AFTER DUTCH AND FLEMISH PAINTERS. 


I, AFTER BERGHEM. 


53—56. Set of four oblong Landfcapes with Figures and Cattle. 


Thefe four prints are as nearly as poffible the fame fize, each mea- 


furing, W. 104, H. 7§; Sub., W. 104, H. 7§. They are numbered 1—4 
in the margin beneath on the right. 


53- (1.) The Fountain. 
On the left is a fountain, the water flowing from a lion’s mouth into 
a fquare ftone trough. There is a cornice at the top, divided in the 
26 
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middle, in which a buft is placed. In front, on the left, are two women, 
one with a bafket on her head, and the other ftooping over the trough. 
Towards the centre is a horfe drinking from it, with a man in a hat, a 
tack figure, on his back. In the centre, a young woman, her head in 
profile, is fitting on a mule having a feather on its head. In the back- 
ground, between her and the fountain, is a man in a drefs of fkins, 
feated on an afs, holding a long ftick in his right hand. On the right 
are two dogs, and towards the background a woman mounted on an afs, 
both back figures. Mountains are in the diftance on the fame fide; 
near the top on the left, upon the fountain, and immediately under the 
buft, Berghem delin., under this 1655, and ftill lower, C. de Viffcher f. 
I. The artifts’ names flightly etched, before the fore-legs of the 
afs on the right were indicated, and before the number and 
addrefs, 

II. The artifts’ names engraved, the fore-legs of the afs are intro- 
duced, the number (1) as above mentioned, and in the centre 
beneath, Clemendt de Ionghe excudit t’Amfter inde Calver- 
Jtraat. 

III. De Ionghe’s addrefs effaced, and in its place, Ex formis Nicolai 
Viffcher. The plate is coarfely retouched all over. 
IV. With the addrefs of Schenck (NAGLER). 


54. (11.) Woman fuckling a Child. 


On the left two fheep are lying, and behind them a woman, fitting 
on the ground againft the ftump of a tree near a ruined wall, is fuck- 
ling a child. Towards the centre are an afs and an ox, both direéted 
towards the right, with a fheep partially feen between them, and behind 
them ftands a fhepherd in a hat fpeaking to the woman, towards whom 
he extends his right arm. In the foreground, on the right, repofe two 
fheep anda goat; beyond them a boy with a dog, and a gateway under 
which are another dog and the head of an afs. In the background are 
rocks reaching on the left and centre to the top of the print. Within 
the print, at bottom on the left, Berghem delin., and beneath C. de 
Viffcher f. 

I. Before artifts’ names or number. 
II. Has the names as defcribed, and the number (2) in the margin. 
III. Coarfely retouched all over, fo as to produce a very harfh 


effect. 


55+ (111.) Cattle croffing a Brook. 
Near the centre, a woman, with a bundle under her left arm, and 
holding up her clothes with her right hand, ftands in the water, which 
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extends from the left nearly quite acrofs the print. On the left are an ox 
and two fheep, and near the woman, in the centre, a dog, alfo in the 
water. Ona hillock, in the middle diftance, is a man on a horfe holding a 
ftick with both hands, and an ox is on his right, coming towards the front. 
On the right is a man on a horfe with its head in the water, drinking, 
and near it an ox, full face, with its feet in the water. A ruined caftle 
is on a hill in the background near the centre, and rocks reaching up tu 
the top of the print are on the right. In the fky at top on the left 
Berghem Delin., and beneath, C. de Viffcher f. 
I. Before the artifts’ names and number. 
II. With the names and number (3) as defcribed. 
III. Coarfely retouched all over, fo as to produce a very harfh 
effect. 


56. (1v.) Man fitting on the Ground. 

An old man with a beard, his right hand ‘on the ground, and his 
left in his bofom, is fitting on a flight elevation on the left; a wall 
and two trees are behind him. An ox is in the centre, apparently 
coming towards the right; behind it is another ox lowing; four fheep 
are lying, and one is ftanding near thefe animals. On the right a third 
ox and two fheep are walking towards a river, in which another ox and 
a fheep are ftanding. Mountains, &c., are in the diftance on the right. 
In the fky at top on the right, Berghem Delin., and beneath, C. de 
Viffcher f. 

I. Before the artifts’ names and number. 

II. With the names and number (4) as defcribed. 

III. Coarfely retouched all over, fo as to produce a very harfh effec. 


57—60. Set of four upright Subjects. 


Thefe four prints are alfo very nearly of the fame fize, meafuring 
H. 10 to §, W. 8§ to 4; Sub., H. 10} to §, W. 8§ to 8b. Theyare 
numbered I—IV., in the margin beneath, on the right. 


57- (1.) The Paffage of the River. 

Water occupies the whole of the foreground, with the exception of 
fome ftepping-ftones on the left, on which ftands a young woman bare- 
legged and bare-headed, holding a flick in her right hand and a bundle 
under her left arm. In the centre is a man in a {kin jacket and broad- 
brimmed hat, holding a ftick with both hands, on a horfe whofe feet 
are in the water, both being back figures. On the right, alfo in the 
water, is a goat coming towards the front, and behind, an ox, a back 
figure. High rocks are in the background both on the centre and the 

26 * 
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right, on which latter is a ruined caftle with a large round tower, trees, 
fhrubs, &c. In the fky at top on the right, Berghem Delineavit, and 
beneath, C. Viffcher f. 

I. Firft etching, little more than an outline. This ftate I have 
not feen, but mention it on the authority of Winter, who in 
his catalogue of prints by and after Berghem, publifhed at 
Amfterdam in 1767, defcribes it as then being in the colleétion 
of Heer van Vlardinge, at Leyden, and that it was to be found 
in no other. 

Ii. Finifhed, the names of the artifts etched only. Before the 
number. 

III. Names of the artifts engraved, has the number (I.) as defcribed, 
and in the centre of the margin beneath, Clemendt de Ionghe 
excudit, t? Amfterdam inde Calverftraat. 

IV. De Ionghe’s name effaced, and inftead, Nicolaus Viffcher excudit. 

V. With the additional addrefs, P. Schenck Junior Exc. (NAGLER). 


58. (u1.) Woman on an Afs. 


In the centre a woman, feated on an afs, with its back towards the 
front, but direéted towards the right, is {peaking to a man, a back figure 
ftanding on the left, holding a ftick with both hands over his left 
fhoulder; fhe holds out her left arm towards him. In front is a dog, 
and beyond, a river flowing acrofs the print. On the right ftands an ox 
with his feet in the water, and in the background on the fame fide 
another ox and two fheep are flanding under two trees. In the diftance 
towards the left an undulated country with hills beyond, in front of 
which may be perceived a half-length figure of a man in a hat, with a 
ftick over his left fhoulder. In the fky, at top, on the left, Berghem 
Delinea., and beneath, C. Viffcher f. 

I. The artifts’ names are very indiftin&tly etched, the painter’s 
name fpelled Berghm, and before the number. 

II. The names engraved and correéted, and the number (II.) added 

as defcribed. 


59- (111.) Woman milking a Cow. 


On the left, in the foreground, a goat is browfing on fome large 
leaves. In the middle diftance, in the centre, a woman, ftanding with a 
bafket on her head, and another on her right arm, converfes with, and 
points with her left hand to, another woman, who, kneeling on the 
ground, milks a cow ftanding on the right with its head dire&ted towards 
the front. On the right, a fecond cow, whofe head is concealed by the 
former, is lying near fome trees. In the background, on the left, a fhep- 
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herd is driving a flock of fheep; mountains, &c., are in the diftance. In 
the fky, at top, on the left, Berghem Delinea., and beneath, C. Vif- 
cher f. 
I. The artifts’ names are very flightly etched, and before the 
number. 
II. The names engraved, the number (III.) added as defcribed, and 
Delinea. altered to Delinia. 


60. (1v.) Woman, on an Afs, fuckling a Child. 


On the left, in the foreground, an ox lies with his head to the front, 
and near him, towards the centre, lies a horfe. In the middle diftance, 
oa the fame fide, is another horfe watering, and a fhepherd with a ftick 
in his left hand. In the centre, a man, a back figure, in a broad-brimmed 
hat, with a dog jumping up to him, leans his right arm on the back of 
an afs, on which is a woman, fuckling a child, held in her right arm, 
placed on the right. Several theep beneath, and a mountain, &c., in the 
background. In the fky, at top, on the right, Berghem Delinea., and 
beneath, C. Viffcher f. 

I. The artifts? names are very flightly etched, and before the 
number. 


II. The names engraved, and the number (IV.) added, as defcribed. 


61. The Ox flanding, &c. 

In the centre ftands an ox, with his head direéted towards the right. 
On the left, lying on the ground, are a cow with four fheep, and a fifth 
is ftanding near them. On the right is a rivulet, and in the background 
a woman mounted on an afs, followed by a dog. No name of painter 
or engraver. In the margin, at bottom on the right, the number 2. W. 
124, H. 9$; Sub., W. 12, H. 83. 


62. Woman holding a Diftaff, Bc. 


In the foreground, in the centre, and on the right, are ftumps of 
trees on a rifing ground. On the right is a river, and one arch of a 
ruined bridge, with a tower at the end of it. In the middle diftance, 
in the centre, ftands a young woman, a back figure, holding a diftaff in 
her right, and the thread from it in her left hand. At her feet fits a 
man, with his bare legs croffed, his left hand placed on his right leg, and 
a fmall cap on his head. Behind them is a cow, with her head to the 
right. Near thefe figures, towards the left, are four fheep lying down, 
and one goat ftanding. In the diftance, on the left, are two fheep and 
a woman milking a cow. In the foreground, on the fame fide, are a 
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goat browfing and a fheep lying down. Mountains, with a ruined cattle, 
&c., in the background. In the margin beneath, on the right, the num-+ 
ber 2. No name of painter or engraver. W. 164, H. 113; Sub., W. 
15%, H. 11}. 
I. As defcribed. 
II. The plate reduced, fo that no portion of the bridge, but a part of 
the tower remains. The whole of the above figures, however, are 
left. It now meafures W. 114, H. 83. 


63. Man drinking Water, &c. 
(Companion to the preceding.) 

A road extends acrofs the print, and turns towards the background 
on the right, on which fide a man, a back figure, on an afs, holding a 
{tick with both hands, drives two oxen before him, has a third on his 
right, and a dog on his left. In the foreground, on the left, a man, a 
back figure, is drinking water out of his hat. Near him a woman on 
an afs leans her chin upon her left hand. An ox ftands before her, look- 
ing towards the front ; in the centre an afs, with a faddle and pannier on 
his back, is watering; behind him is another ox, and towards the right, 
a goat. The background is compofed of large rocks, reaching, on the 
left and in the centre, to the top of the print. No name of painter or 
engraver. In the margin, at bottom, on the right, the number 3. W. 

16, H. 114; Sub., W. 153, H. 11. 

I. As defcribed. 

II. The plate reduced, fo that the group on the left, the goats and a 
portion of one of the oxen on the right, only remain. In the 


fky, at top, on the right, the letter c. It now meafures W. 113, 
H. 8}. 


Il. AFTER BROUWER. 


64. The Concert. 

Interior of a Cabaret. In the centre a man is fitting on a tub, with 
his head inclined towards the right, playing on a violin. His right leg is 
extended nearly to the margin on the left, and his left foot is placed on 
a brick ; between them a tall pitcher ftands on the ground. He wears 
a {mall flat cap, arid appears to be finging a facetious fong. Behind 
him, towards the left, ftands a man, a profile figure, with a conical cap 
over his eyes and upper part of his face, alfo finging, holding a glafs in 
his left hand. On the right, near a projeting chimney, fit three peafants 
all finging ; the one neareft the front is an old woman, a back figure, 
with her head in profile, thrown back, towards the right; beyond her a 
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man, full face, in a hairy cap, fings from a paper which he holds in his 
right hand ; and a third, a profile figure, turned to the right, immediately 
behind the violin player, alfo wears a hairy cap, on the fide of which is 
faftened a flute. Within the print, at bottom, in etched letters, A. 
Brouwer pinxit. Corn. Viffcher fecit aqua forti. In the margin be- 
neath, in one line, Trahit fua quemque voluptas. H. 104, W. 733; Sub., 
H. 93, W. 74. 
I. Before the infcription, Trahit fua, &c., and much lefs worked on. 
II. As defcribed. 
III. In the margin beneath, on the right, Clemedt de Jonghe excudit. 
IV. Retouched all over, fo as to produce a dark and difagreeable 
effect. De Jonghe’s addrefs effaced, and a very dark fhadow in- 
troduced in the foreground on the right; nearly perpendicular 
lines are added on the chimney and on the caps of the two men 
finging near it, the back of the old woman more worked upon. 
The teeth of the man playing the violin are diftinétly marked, &c. 
V. At bottom, on the left, J. Covens et C. Mortier Excudit. 


65. Six Peafants Smoking and Drinking. 

On the right a man is fitting, holding his pipe to his mouth with his 
left hand and a pot in the other; his right leg is raifed and the foot is 
on a bench. On the left a man appears to be taking tobacco out of a 
paper; behind him is the head of a man afleep, refting on the fhoul- 
ders of another near the centre of the background, who is puffing fmoke 
from his mouth. In the centre, alfo in the background, is a man behind 
a table drinking out of a cup, and on the right the head of a fleeping man. 
No name of painter or engraver. W. 9, H. 7; Sub., W. 83, H. 63. 


66. The Surgeon. 


He is kneeling on his right knee on the left of the print, but directed 
towards the right, holding the left foot of a peafant who is feated on the 
right, in his right hand, and taking a plafter from it with his left. Be- 
yond the furgeon, towards the background, is a table, and behind it an 
old woman leans her left arm on it, and holds a plafter over a fmall 
chafing-difh in her right hand. The peafant has both hands under his 
left leg, is ftooping forward, apparently in great pain; his cap hangs on 
the back of the chair, and his fhoe is in front of it; at bottom, on the 
right, are two large bottles, and at top a portion of an open window, 
through which are feen the upper parts of fome trees. In the back- 
ground, on the left, through an open door, is the interior of a laboratory, 
with bottles, &c., and a man ftooping. Within the print, at bottom, on 
the left, Brouwer pinxit ; and towards the right, Corn. Viffcher fecit. 
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In the margin beneath, on the left, Vre, feca, purga, cura Chirurge, 
dolori, and on the right, Sentiat, id patiens eft medicina dolor. 
Immediately under the laft word is Solide. W. 148, H. 114; Sub., 
W. 144, H. 104. 
I. Before any infcription beneath, and before the name of Brouwer, 
having only Corn. Viffcher fecit. The plate is not quite finithed, 
there being no diagonal lines on the door on the left, &c. 
II. The plate finifhed, the diagonal lines, &c., added, but alfo before 
the name of Brouwer. 
III. Before the infcription on the margin beneath, but has the name 
of Brouwer. 
IV. As defcribed, before any addrefs. 
V. In the centre, at bottom, Clement de Ionge Ecudit. 
VI. De Ionge’s addrefs effaced, and in place of it, J. Covens et C. 
Mortier Excudit. 


Ill, AFTER PETER DE LAER. 


67—69. Set of three from the Cabinet de Reynft. 
67. (1.) The Robbery of the Wagons. 


On the left is a wagon with large cloths over it, drawn by two horfes 
towards the right; a man on the back of the horfe neareft the front, is 
falling backwards from it, being pierced under the right arm with a lance 
held by a foldier ftanding in front. In the centre is a horfe throwing 
out its hind legs, with a foldier on its back bareheaded, who fires a piftol 
with his left hand at another horfeman behind him. A third horfe is 
near him on the right with a man in a high cap on his back, rearing 
back over a horfe and a man lying on the ground: a man in front 
of it holds the bridle with his right hand and his fword in his left. 
On the right another horfe, without a rider, rufhes towards the front. 
In the diftance on the right are two more wagons and feveral figures, one 
of whom difcharges an arrow from a bow towards feveral foldiers who 
are running out of an ambufcade down fome hills on the left. In the 
background on that fide are high rocks, and trees reaching up to the top 
of the print, &c. No name of painter or engraver. W. 193, H. 154; 
Sub., W. 19, H. 14$. 

I. As defcribed. 
II. In the margin beneath, on the left, P. de Laer pinsxit ; in the 


centre, C. Viffcher fecit ; and on the right, G. Valk Excudit. 
Ill. The addrefs of Valk effaced. 
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68. (u1.) The Fight with Pifiols. 


Interior of a large cavern. On the right is a coach drawn by four 
horfes attacked by robbers, one of whom, with a fword in his left hand, 
feizes the bridle of one of the horfes with his right; and another near the 
margin, on horfeback, prefents a piftol with his left hand at the driver 
of the coach, who recoils from him with terror. In the centre ftands a 
man holding the bridle of a rearing horfe in his right hand. On the 
left, a man in a broad-brimmed hat, on a horfe which runs towards the 
left, fires a piftol at a foldier in a cuirafs, alfo on horfeback, who rufhing 
towards him from the right, alfo fires a piftol at him: thefe two figures 
are fo clofe to each other that the muzzles of their piftols touch. Unger 
the horfe of the latter is a man lying dead on the ground. Behind them 
is a third horfeman holding up his fword. All thefe figures hold their 
piftols or fwords in their left hands. On the foreground towards the 
right lie a hat and a fword. No name of painter or engraver. W. 153, 
H. 124; Sub., W. 15, H. 12. 

I. As defcribed. 
II. In the margin beneath, on the left, P. de Laer Pinxit ; in the 
centre, C. Viffcher Fecit ; and on the right, G. Valk Excudit. 
III. The addrefs of Valk effaced. 


6g. (u1.) The Kiln. 

In the foreground on the right, a group of ten gypfies are fitting and 
lying on the ground, with the exception of one who fits on a tub. Be- 
hind them is a large lime-kiln extending nearly three parts acrofs the 
print; at the bottom of the kiln, under an archway, is a man apparently 
ftirring the fire. At the top of it are twelve figures, one of whom, ftand- 
ing on the left, holds out fome linen with both hands. Near the margin 
towards the top on the right, a man is defcending from the kiln towards 
a man and a boy, both back figures, who are proceeding upwards towards 
him. In the centre at bottom, in front of the kiln, are two donkeys, 
one of which, direéted towards the right, is feeding from a bafket. On 
the left are two oxen, the one nearer the front lying down, and the other, 
a back figure, ftanding with its head turned to the right. Near the 
margin, on the fame fide, is fome water, a broad boat, the head of a fe- 
cond boat, and in the diftance a bridge of one arch, buildings, {mall 
tower with a bell, &c. No name of painter or engraver. W. 153, H. 
12$; Sub., W.15, H. 12. 

I. As defcribed. 

II. In the margin beneath, on the left, P. de Laer Pinzit ; in the 

centre, C. Viffcher Fecit; and on the right, G. Valk Excudit. 
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70. Man on the Bank of a River. 

Water in the foreground from the centre to the right of the print. 
In the centre a young woman ftands bare-legged, with her feet in the 
water, holding a cloth, which falls on a large ftone, in her left hand, and 
pointing with the other to a man in a hat, who, fitting on the ground 
bare-legged towards the left, appears to be examining his right foot, which 
he has lifted up. Behind thefe two figures another woman is ftooping. 
On the right are two oxen, both in the water, and between them and 
the woman is a dog drinking. The background is compofed of rocks 
and hanging trees, and a road afcends from the foreground on the left 
towards the background on the right, where a woman, holding a bafket 
on her head with her left hand, appears to be defcending the hill. On 
the left are two theep lying down, and a third:browfing. In the margin 
beneath, on the left, P. Van Laer pinx ; in the centre, Corn. Vifcher 
fecit aqua forti; and on the right, Edewaert de Booys excud. W. 17, 
H. 124; Sub., W. 163, H. 123. 

I. Before any letters, 
II. As defcribed. 


71. Sportf/man on Horfeback. 
(Companion to the preceding.) 

On the right a fportfman on horfeback, apparently proceeding to- - 
wards that fide, looks downwards to the left towards a dog which he is 
pulling after him by a ftring held in his right hand. The dog ftanding 
in the centre appears unwilling to advance, but turns barking towards 
fix other dogs fitting and ftanding near a man in a fkin jacket and flap- 
ped hat, who fits on the ground on the left. On the fame fide is the 
open door of a ftable, through which a boy is leading a horfe, the head 
and near fore-leg only of which are feen. In front towards the left are 
two dogs fmelling at the ground. In the middle diftance, alfo towards 
the left, is a withered tree, the branches of which reach nearly to the top 
of the print, and on a long plank extending from it to the upper part of 
the ftable are fufpended two cloths. A hill with trees is in the back- 
ground on the left, and a hill with a building on it in the centre. In 
the margin beneath, on the left, P. Van Laer pinx ; in the centre, Corn. 
‘ifcher fecit aqua forti; and on the right, Edewaert de Booys excud. 

W. 173, H. 12%; Sub., W. 163, H. 123. 

I. Before any letters. 
II. As defcribed. 
III. The addrefs of De Booys effaced, and inftead, E. Cooper ex. 
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IV. Between the names of Viffcher and Cooper, E. Colleéione 
Thome Walker Londini. 
V. Cooper’s addrefs effaced, and—Printed and fold by Tho: Glafs 
next the Exchange Stairs in Cornhill, London, inferted. 
The preceding two prints appear to be a portion of the fame fet as 
the two prints after Berghem, numbered 62 and 63. 


72. The Morning. 

On the left a thepherd-boy ftands leaning on his right arm with his 
hand upon the fide of his head on the trunk of a tree, behind which are 
two other trees extending nearly to the top of the print; he extends his 
left arm pointing with his forefinger towards the right. A dog is near 
him on the left, and on the ground in front are a hat and a thepherd’s 
crook. In the middle diftance in the centre ftands a girl looking towards 
the right, and holding up her clothes with her right hand. Jn front of 
her ftands a cow direéted towards the right, and a goat and a fheep may 
be perceived under her. In the foreground on the right a fecond cow is 
lying on the ground with her head towards the front, and a goat, alfo 
lying down, is behind her. Shrubs and trees form the background on 
that fide. In the margin beneath, on the left, P. D. Laer pinx, and in 
the centre, Corn. Viffcher fecit. H. 143, W. 11§; Sub., H. 143, W. 
11}. 

I. Before the names. 

II. As defcribed. 


73. A Moonlight Scene. 
(Companion to the preceding.) 

On the left is a cottage, from the lower part of which near the centre 
flames and fmoke are burfting forth. In front on the fame fide, a boy, 
with a gun over his right fhoulder, holds a halter in his left hand, by 
which he leads two horfes from the centre towards the left. Behind 
him, near the centre, the dead body of a man is lying on the ground, 
and beyond, towards the left, ftands a woman in an attitude of lament- 
ation, wringing her hands; a man is ftanding on her left. A bank 
with trees, behind which the moon fhines brightly, is in the background 
on the right. In the margin beneath, on the left, P. D. Laer pinx, 
and in the centre, Corn. Viffcher fecit. H. 143, W. 11}; Sub., H. 143, 
W. 113. 

I. Before the names. 

II. As defcribed. 


74. The Beggars. 
A kiln with figures on the top of it is in the background on the left. 
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In front of it on that fide are three beggars fitting converfing, and a fourth 

is lying on the ground acrofs the centre. Towards the background on 

the right two other beggars are playing at cards. Within the print, at 

top on the left, P. di Laer Pinxit Rome. In the margin beneath on the 

right is the number 4. This print has no name of engraver. W. 153, 
-H. 114; Sub., W. 143, H. 114. 


75. The Pigs. 


In the centre a pig is ftanding with its head to the left; on the right 
are two others, one of which is lying on the ground with the head of the 
other over its back; on the left are two goats. In the background, on 
the left, a woman fits fleeping, with her head refting on the upright part 
of fome palings. Landfcape, &c., on the right. No name of painter or 
engraver. W. 128, H.g; Sub., W. 114, H. 83. 


76. Three Horfes in a Stable. 


Interior of a ftable; on the left a horfe is faftened to a rack by a 
halter; beyond him is a fecond horfe, watering ; and in the background 
on the right is a groom faddling a third horfe. Beyond them is a wall 
with an open gate, above which is a picture of the Virgin. In the fore- 
ground on the right are a fhovel, a broom, and a pitchfork. No name of 
painter or engraver. W. 15%, H. 11§; Sub., W. 154, H. 114. 

I. As defcribed. 

II. Above the rack at top, P. di Laer Pinxit Rome. 

III. In the margin beneath, T’Amfterdam, gedruckt by Frederick 
de Widt, voor aan in de Calverftraat by der Dam, Inde Witte 
Pas-Caart. 

IV. The whole of the preceding infcription effaced. 


77. Farrier fhoeing a Horfe. 


On the left a farrier is nailing a fhoe on the near hind-hoof of a 
horfe, which is held up to him by aman. The animal flands acrofs 
the print with its head direéted towards the right, and beyond it on that 
fide is a man on horfeback, with another man ftanding near him, hold- 
ing a whip in his left hand. In the background, on the right, at the 
door of a houfe is a little boy and a dog; and on the left the farrier’s 
fhop, with a man in it, and a dog fleeping in front. “Within the print, 
at top on the left, P. D. Laer P. Rome. W. 11}, H. 8; Sub., W. 
11, H. 7%. 

I. As defcribed. 
II. With the number 4 at bottom on the right. 
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78. Man and Woman fitting on the Ground. 

The man is fitting on the right of the print, but direéted towards 
the left, with his arms round the waift of a woman who is fitting on the 
ground behind him, and her right hand is on- his left foot. A dog 
is fleeping on the ground on the right. Within the print, at top on 


the right, P. D. Laer p. Roma. H. 84, W. 6§; Sub., H. 73, 
W. 64. 


IV. AFTER ADRIAN OSTADE. 


79. Interior, called the Skaters. 


Interior of a room, with a large projeéting chimney towards the 
right. In the centre fits a man, a back figure, but his face in profile, 
holding a pipe in his right hand, and looking upwards towards another 
man, who ftands on the right before the fire with his hands behind him ; 
a child is near him on the fame fide. Between the two men a pair of 
fkates lies on the ground, from which the print has obtained its name, 
On the left fits an old woman, a profile figure direéted towards the right, 
holding a glafs in her right hand, and with her left the hand of a young 
child ftanding near her. Behind the child fits a peafant, with his right 
hand to his breaft, fpeaking to the old woman, and behind him ftands a 
man holding a pipe in his left hand. Nearer the fire, on the fame fide, fits 
a man, who extends his left arm towards the chimney. In front, on the 
left, a pair of large fcales lies on the ground, and nearer the centre fits a 
little white dog. On the right is a window, from which the light falls 
on the fubjeét, and beneath it is a table, on which is a difh with a ham 
on it, loaf of bread, knife, &c.; a chair on which is a jug and pipe. 
All the figures have caps or high hats on their heads. In the margin 
beneath, on the left, Cornelius de Viffcher Sculpfit ; in the centre, Adr. 
van Oftade Pinzxit ; and on the right, Nicolaus Viffcher Excudit. H. 174, 
W. 133; Sub., H. 163, W. 134. The original picture, the fame fize 
as the print, is in the colleétion of M. Six van Winter at Amfterdam. 

I. Before any letters, and before the fhadows were heightened. 
The front of the chimney towards the left is fhaded with per- 
pendicular and horizontal lines only, to which diagonal lines, 
extending from right to left, were afterwards added. An im- 
preffion in this ftate, which I believe to be unique, was formerly 
in the colleétion of Mr Anthony Stewart, from whom I pur- 
chafed it in 1837, and placed it immediately in that of Baron 
Verftolk van Soelen. At the fale of his colleétion in 1851, it 
was purchafed by Meflrs Colnaghi and Co., and is now in the 
Britifh Mufeum. 
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II. Alfo before the letters, but has the additional fhadows and em. 
III. As defcribed. 


IV. With the addrefs of Clement de Jonghe. 


80. The Strolling Muficians. 

In the centre a boy is playing on a violin; behind him, towards the 
left, is an old man playing the hurdygurdy; clofe to his right arm on 
the left are a girl and a boy. On the right is a boy with his left hand 
in his coat, and immediately above the head of the fiddler is a portion of 
the head of a boy in a hairy cap. Thefe figures are feen through an 
arch-way. In the background on the right is a cottage with trees, &c. 
In the margin beneath, on the right, 4. V. Ofiade pinaxit, and beneath, 
C. gen fecit aqua forti. H. 14%, W. 124; Sub., H. 13g, W. 124. 

. Before any letters. 

a As defcribed. 

III. With the addrefs of de Jonghe. 

IV. Coarfely retouched all over, de Jonghe’s addrefs effaced, ftrong 
nearly perpendicular lines introduced on the cap of the boy on 
the left, &c. 


81. The Topers. 


A party of two men and a woman drinking together. They are 
half-length figures. One of the men, wearing a cap on his head, is 
feated on the left in front, with his back to the fpeétator; he holds a jug 
in his right hand on a table on the right, on which are alfo a pipe and a 
paper of tobacco. Beyond the table, near the centre, but towards the 
right, fits an old woman holding up a glafs in her right hand. In the 
centre, between them, ftands another man with a conical cap on his head, 
ftooping down towards the old woman. Within the print, near the 
margin on the left, behind the man’s chair, in four lines, 4. V. Oftade 
pinxit, Corn. Viffcher fecit. In the margin beneath, in the centre, 
VIVITUR PARVO BENE; and on each fide four Dutch lines, Men feyt 
—en toehback. In the centre at bottom, Clemendt de Ionghe excudit. 
H. 10, W. 84; Sub., H. 94, W. 8. 

I. As defcribed. 

II. Under the addrefs is added, P. Schenck junior excudit, and the 

number 43. 


82. Old Man and Woman. 
In the centre, behind a table, fits an old man with a hat on his 
head, holding a long glafs in his left hand. He places his right on the 
left hand of an old woman, who is fitting on the left with her head 
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inclined downwards. On the table is a pipe, &c. Behind the woman 
on the left is a cupboard with a difh on the top of it, and on the right, 
above the man, is a window. In the margn beneath, on the right, 4. 
V. Oftade pinxit et excud, C. Viffcher fecit aqua forti. H. 10%, W. 84; 
Sub., H. 9§, W. 88. 
I. Before the et between pinxit and excud. 
II. As defcribed. 
III. At bottom on the left, Clemendt de Jonghe excudit. 
IV. De Jonghe’s addrefs effaced, and inftead, Nicolaus Viffcher 
excudit. 
V. With the addrefs of Valk in place of that of Vificher. 
VI. All letters effaced. This is the modern ftate of the plate, and 
the impreffions are extremely bad. 


83. Allegory relating to the Seven United Provinces, or the Arms 

of Holland. 

In the middle is a fhield with the crowned Lion, the feven arrows, 
and the fword, above which is a large crown ; on the right ftands Mars, and 
on the left Minerva. Above are medallions of four Princes of Naflau- 
Orange held by eight hovering angels; below are two angels holding a 
band on a cartouche, upon which is infcribed CEDANT ARMA TOGAE. 
At bottom, on the right, in etched letters, 4. V. Venn (Venne) inv. Corn. 
Vif, fecit. H. 7% (7p. 11. or 197 millim.), W. 6 (5p. 81. or 151 
millim.). 

This lightly engraved plate had never been defcribed until a notice 
of it appeared in Mr Rudolph Weigel’s Kunftcatalog, No. 24, 1852. 
The only impreffion known is in that gentleman’s poffeffion. I have 
never feen it, but have no hefitation in inferting it among the works of 
Cornelius Viffcher upon his authority. 


(To be continued.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE RAPHAEL COLLECTION OF H.R.H. THE PRINCE 
CONSORT. 
By an overfight (which I hope your readers will pardon) the “ Two 


Studies in Raphael’s Sketch Book, after Mantegna’s engraving” of 
the Entombment, were placed under Divifion III. § c. (p. 36, fupra), 
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inftead of being made a “ Divifion II.” by themfelves, as they fhould have 
done, according to the paragraph headed “II.,” on p. 34. 
E. Brecker. 


VAN DYKE’S DRAWINGS. 
(Vide fupra, p. 183.) 

Tue pictures painted in grifaille by Van Dyke, referred to in the 
interefting advertifement extracted from the London Gazette of Janu- 
ary, 1685, communicated by Mr Rye, are fortunately ftill in the poffeffion 
of the noble family of Buccleuch. They were purchafed by an anceftor 
of the Duke’s, Mr Ralph Montague, for £115, at the fale of the effects 
of Sir Peter Lely, which took place in 1681. In the printed catalogue 
of Sir Peter Lely’s collection of piétures publifhed by Bathoe in 1758, 
at pages 49, 50, 51, are enumerated twenty-fix important pictures by 
Van Dyke, and then follows a paragraph referring to the pictures in 
queftion. “ Befides the above there are thirty-feven pictures in grifaille 
after the life, of the moft eminent men of this time from which the 
plates were engraved.” The allufion here is to the colleétion of por- 
traits engraved by Bolfwert, Pontius, and other eminent engravers of 
the time, and known as the Centum Icones of Van Dyke. 

W. H. C. 


HOLLAR A MINIATURE PAINTER. 

On one of Hollar’s engraved portraits of himfelf (Parthey, 1419) 
we find the following biographical notice :—‘“ Wenceflaus Hollar Gen- 
tilhomme ne a Prage Pan 1607 a efté de nature fort inclin pr Part de 
meniature principalement pour efclairir, mais beaucoup retardé par fon 
pere Bc.” Inthe Royal Collection of Miniatures at Windfor Caftle, 
is one of Catharine of Arragon, plainly copied from fome portrait by 
Holbein; but from which, I have not yet fatisfactorily afcertained. It 
is on vellum, and the firft glance fhows that it is the work of an inex- 
perienced hand. Holbein’s impatto is very crudely imitated in the hand- 
ling of a later period, by ftipple and wafhes; whilft his minute and 
careful finifh of the hair, eyelafhes, and drefs, is not fo much as attempt- 
ed. On the back is written with common ink, in Hollar’s hand, 
« Anna Roper Thome Mori filia.” 

“‘ W. Hollar pinxit poft Holbeinium.” 
“ 1652” [in pencil]. 

The double miftake in the name given to his work is of intereft to 
thofe who may confider Hollar an authority in the determining of por- 
traits. My objeé is to inquire if any other Miniatures by his hand are 
known? Tue Eprror. 





FINE ARTS RECORD. 


As this Record is chiefly intended for purpofes of future reference, 
we beg to call the reader’s attention to the plan upon which it is 
arranged. 

The firft main divifion is into matters relating to the United King- 
dom, and thofe relating to Foreign Countries. Within each of thefe 
divifions there is a fubdivifion into the topics of “ Painting,” “ Sculp- 
ture,” and “ Mifcellaneous.” The latter may include either matters 
which do not bear upon painting or fculpture, or elfe fuch as bear upon 
both at once, in fo intimate a connexion that the two cannot well be 
feparated under their refpeétive headings. 

Within thefe fubdivifions again there is another fet of fubdivifions, 
different for the United Kingdom and for the Foreign Countries refpeét- 
ively. For the former, thefe minor fubdivifions are into fuljeéts—fuch 
as “ Public Collections and Inftitutions,” ‘* Exhibitions out of London,” 
&c.; which fubdivifions apply equally to the Painting, Sculpture, and 
Mifcellaneous, and will be kept the fame in all our numbers as far as’ 
practicable. For the Foreign Countries, the fubdivifions are merely 
according to the countries referred to, as “ France,” “ Italy,” &c.; this 
being, it is apprehended, the more convenient arrangement for refer- 
ence, 


UNITED KINGDOM. 


PainT1nNG.— Public Colleétions and Inftitutions.—T owards the middle. 
of June the Water-colour Society elected one of their Affociates, the able 
animal-fubject painter, Mr H. Brittan Willis, to full memberfhip.—The 
Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts awarded their medals 
this year to Mr Crowe, for his oil-picture of Defoe in the Pillory ; Mr 
Burton, for his water-colour of “ The Wife of Haflan Aga;” Mr G. W. 

27 
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Godwin, for his defign for the Northampton Town-hall ; Mifs Ofborne, 
Mr Francis Danby, and Mr Mole, for genre, landfcape, and water- 
colour pictures, refpe€tively—On 4th June, at a meeting of the Society 
of Antiquaries, a paper was read by Mr J. G. Nichols, “On Portraits 
of the Wives of King Henry VIII.,” abundantly illuftrated by prints. 
Sir J. Boileau alfo produced a portrait marked “ Anna Regina, 1530, 
H. B.,” and which has been ufed for the concoétion of the full-length 
Anne Boleyn in the Tudor feries in the Houfes of Parliament, although 
it appears that the original muft undoubtedly have been fome wholly 
different perfon. Mr Scharf contributed a very rare portrait of Katha- 
rine of Arragon ; and, in offering critical remarks upon the various por- 
traits of the King’s wives, he obferved that the only Anne Boleyn upon 
which reliance can be placed is the oil-portrait in Windfor Caftle, with 
a golden letter B pendent from her necklace. He added that the por- 
traits of Jane Seymour are reducible to two types, the original drawings 
for both being alfo at Windfor. One of thefe types, with the peak of the 
black veil in front of the face, is at Hampton Court ; the other, with the 
peak at the back of the head, in Woburn Abbey. The fubje& was 
renewed at the Society’s meeting of 11th June, when Mr Scharf fhowed 
that a circular miniature, known in the Strawberry Hill colle€tion as 
Jane Seymour, and engraved by Harding as Katharine of Arragon, is 
really Anne Boleyn.—At a meeting of the Royal Inftitute of Britith 
Architeéts on 15th June, Mr Purdie read a paper on Mural Painting, 
wherein he expounded a method of painting in which he has experi- 
mented, and which he believes to be the fame as the procefs employed 
at Pompeii. It “‘ produces a very hard ftucco, with a polifhed furface, 
in which the colour is incorporated,” and “ may be confidered inde- 
ftruétible.”—In reply to a queftion in the Houfe of Commons, the Firft 
Commiffioner of Works and Public Buildings ftated, in June, that a 
project for ereéting a new National Gallery behind Burlington Houfe, 
and for handing over the whole of the prefent gallery to the Royal Aca- 
demy, has been under the confideration of Government for fome time 
paft. 

Exhibitions out of London.—An art-exhibition was opened by the 
Colchefter Literary Inftitution, for a fortnight beginning on 22nd June. 
It contained paintings afcribed to Raphael, Rubens, Vandyck, Reynolds, 
Gainfborough, and feveral other celebrated painters of the old and 
modern fchools, along with other works of art, antique and foreign. 

Paintings executed, 8c.—Mr Armitage has painted, in a chapel of 
the Roman Catholic Church of St John the Evangelift, Iflington, a 
coloffal picture of Chrift and the Apoftles, arranged in pairs. It is 
executed in frefco, in almoft exaé& conformity to the rules laid down by 
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the giottesque painter, Cennino Cennini. This work, which is in the 
apfe of the church, occupied feven months. It was preceded, about 
three years ago, by a life-fized frefco of St Francis of Affifi receiving 
from Pope Innocent III. the approval of his monaftic order. The 
cartoon of the latter work was exhibited a few years ago in the Royal 
Academy ; its charaéter is life-like and naturaliftic—The frefco which 
Mr Leighton is executing behind the altar of Lyndhurft Church, 
Hants, is the parable of the Wife and Foolifh Virgins, in three 
compartments. Chrift is reprefented in the centre, under a canopy ; 
to His left, an angel repels the Foolifh Virgins; to His right are the 
Wife Virgins. A flight of angels in the form of an arch is to 
enclofe the whole compofition. A ftained-glafs window by Mefirs 
Morris, Marfhall, Faulkner, and Co., from defigns by Mr E. Burne 
Jones, has been placed above the altar-piece.—The fyftem of “ fingle- 
picture exhibitions,” of late prevalent in London, will probably foon 
be applied to the picture of “ Work,” recently completed by Mr F. 
Madox Brown; the copyright of which, with the right of exhibition, 
has been purchafed for a large fum by Mr Gambart. The main inci- 
dent of the picture is the mending of a fuburban road by labourers ; 
this incident being made fubfidiary to a general conception of labour, 
manual and intellectual, illuftrated by a great number of figures and 
minor incidents, in which the artift has given types of the claffes that 
work with hand or brain, and alfo of thofe that do not work, through 
voluntary or compulfory idlenefs. The fcheme of the picture is efpe- 
cially complete and thoughtful, and its execution of a very high order of 
artiftic excellence, mafterly and elaborate. It is one of the moft re- 
markable works produced in England in the prefent generation.—Mr 
Anfdell’s large picture of “The Hunted Slave,” valued at £1000, and 
handfomely prefented by the painter to the Committee for the Relief of 
the Lancafhire Diftrefs, has been won in a lottery by the Liverpool 
banker, Mr G. W. Mofs, who has given it to the corporation of Liver- 
pool. It is likely to be placed in the hall of the Liverpool Free Library 
and Mufeum.—The public was ftartled fome while ago by hearing that 
the enormous, not to fay prepofterous, price of £8760 had been given 
by Mr Flatou for Mr Frith’s pi€ture of the Railway Station, with its 
copyright and right of exhibition; and recently the ftill larger fum of 
£20,000 was mentioned as having been paid for the fame work, along 
with the fubfcription-lift for the engraving, which was faid to be of 
equal amount. According to a letter written by Mr Gambart to the 
« Atheneum ” on the 7th July, the firft payment fell confiderably below 
#5500 (which was the fum given by Mr Gambart himfelf for Mr 
Holman Hunt’s “Finding of the Saviour in the Temple,” and all 
az © 
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rights therein). The picture and the fubfcription-lift were lately te-fold 
to Mr Graves for£#16,300; and payments on account of the engraving 
raifed the total to £18,400. 

Piture. Sales.—This feafon has been fertile in picture fales of im- 
portance ; thofe of the colleétions of the late Mr Elhanan Bicknell and 
the late Rev. W. Davenport Bromley having been quite exceptionally 
noticeable, and various others interefling. Our lifts of the fales held by 
the feveral auctioneers are given in the order of date.— By Mefirs 
Chriftie, 17th and 18th April: The water-colour colleétion of Mr L. B. 
Moxley. Turner: The Bridge of Sighs, and three others. W. Hunt : 
The Attack, Plums and Green Grapes, and fourteen others. Cox: 
eight works. Alfred Hunt: three very fine Jandfcapes. Prout, De 
Wint, Gilbert, &c. The more recent pictures fetched, as a rule, much 
-higher prices than thofe of an earlier date-—By the fame auctioneers, 
25th, 29th, and 3oth April, and 1ft May: The celebrated colleétion of 
the late Mr Elhanan Bicknell, confifting of Englifh pi€tures and fculp- 
ture, and water-colours. The larger prices realized at this fale were 
almoft unexampled ; and the run upon fuch comparatively poor painters 
as Calleott and Copley Fielding, exceeding the run even upon fo great a 
man as Turner, did not fpeak highly for the degree of artiftic culture 
which our art-patronizing claffes have reached. A Vandyck fetching 
£53 125., while a Callcott with animals by Landfeer fetches £3097 105., 
is alfo a fa&t to be pondered over. The following are fome of the prin- 
cipal items, beginning with the oil-pictures. Where the purchafer’s 
name is not given, it is to be underftood that Meffrs Agnew were the 
purchafers ; we add, in fome inftances, in parenthefes, the prices origin- 
ally given by Mr Bicknell, as a curious item for comparifon. Roberts : 
Tyre, £367 10s. (from £150); Sidon, £378 (from £156, Rought) ; 
Karnac, £336 (Gambart) ; Interior of St Gomar, £1438 Ios. (from 
£300, Wells); Ruins of Balbec, £787 10s. (from £250, Vokins), 
Stothard : Illuftrations to Boccaccio, a moft lovely feries of eight, #124 
19s. (Mackay) and #118 13s. (from #100, Wallis). Gain/borough : 
A Landfcape with Sheep, bought by George IV. for Mrs Fitzherbert, 
£399 (from £250, Wallis) ; Repofe, prefented to his daughter as her 
wedding portion, £819 (from £800, Woods). Stanfield: Shipping 
near St Malo, £1291 10s. (from #157 10s., Vokins) ; Beilftein on the 
Mofelle, £1557 (from #262 1tos., Wells); Pic du Midi d’Offau, 
£2677 10s. (from £735, Vokins). Dyce: Joath fhooting the Arrow 
of Deliverance, #231 (Herbert). Turner: Antwerp, Van Goyen look- 
ing for a Subject, £2635 10s. (from £315); Helvoetfluys, £1680 
(from £233 10s.); Ivybridge, Devon, £924 (from. £283 10s., Marti- 
neau) ; Wreckers, Coaft of Northumberland, #1984 10s. (from £288 
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1§s.); Calder Bridge, Cumberland, #525 (from £288 15s., H. Bick- 
nell) ; Venice, the Campo Santo, £2100 (from £262 Ios.); The 
Giudecca, £1732 10s. (from £262); Ehrenbreitftein, £1890 (from 
£401); Port Ruyfdael, £1995 (from £315) ; Paleftrina, £1995 (from 
#1050, H. Bicknell). Webfter: The Smile and The Frown, £1680 
(from £240, Flatou). Landfeer: Two Dogs, £2415 (from £300) ; 
The Prize Calf, #1890 (from #420); The Highland Shepherd, 
£2341 tos. (from £350). Callcott: An Englifh Landfcape, with Ani- 
mals by Landfeer, £3097 10s. (from £600). Leflie: The Heirefs, 
£1260 (from £300, Wallis). Collins: Early Morning on the Suffex 
Coaft, £1008 (from £336); Selling Fith, £1228 tos. (from £420). 
Vandyck: The Duchefs de Croy, #53 11s. Lawrence: Mrs Sid- 
dons, £147 (from #59 175., Lord Hertford). Miiller: The Village of 
Gillingham, #409 10s. (from £63, Leggatt); Scene in Devonfhire, 
#315 (from £120 15s.). Froft: .Euphrofyne, £819 (from #420). 
Goodall: Raifing the May-pole, £630 (from £295). Eafilake: A 
Peafant Family, returning from a Fefta, detained as Prifoners by Ban- 
ditti, £634 10s. (from £300).—Scutrrure. Gilfon: Head of a Nymph, 
and Buft of young Auguftus, £257 5s. Baily: Eve liftening to the 
Voice in the Garden of Eden, #252 tos. _The 145 lots in the firft day’s 
fale, oil-pi€tures and fculpture, produced #58,600.—W ATER-COLOURS. 
Turner : Five Early Drawings, £99 15s.; The Himalaya Mountains, 
two vignettes, £346 tos. (from £36, Vokins); The Light-houfe at 
Havre, £157 10s. (Moore); The Lake of Geneva, from the Jura, 
£148 1s. (Grindlay) ; The Light-houfe of the Héve, #108 3s. (from 
£131 5s. for the three laft-named, Colnaghi) ; The Righi, £310 16s. 
(from £84); The Caftle of Elz, #168; Rouen, £210; Chateau Gail- 
lard, £178 tos. (from £131 5s. for the three laft-named) ; The Lake 
of Lucerne, £724 (from £84, Colnaghi) ; Scarborough Caftle, £262 
10s. ; Mowbray Lodge, Ripon, £535 10s. ; Groufe fhooting, £451 Ios. ; 
Woodcock fhooting, £535 10s. (from #600 for the four laft-named, 
all’ by Wells). Count d’Orfay: The Engraved Portrait of Turner, 
#52 tos. Dadd: Turks, £36 15s. (from £8 8s.). . Stanfield: Sun- 
derland, executed in two hours, £141 15s. (Colnaghi). Prout : 
Amiens, and the Porch of a Cathedral (together), £222 12s.; Verona, 
£63 (G. Smith) ; Interior of a Cathedral, £111 6s. Fielding: Brid- 
lington Harbour, with Shipping, £556 tos. (from £37 16s. Wells) ; 
Rivaulx Abbey, £661 tos. (from £44 2s. Vokins) ; Crowborough Hill, 
£798 (from £26 15s., Wells). Hunt: A Peafant Girl feated in a 
Chair, £106 1s. (from £26 5s.) ; A Peafant Girl feated, with a Bafket, 
£192 3s. Roberts: The Great Square of Tetuan, ftated to have been 
confidered by Turner the fineft of Mr Bicknell’s water-colours, #430 
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10s. (from #21, Wells). De Wint: A River-fcene, Canterbury Mea- 
dows, £293 tos. (from £60, Herbert) ; Gleaners Difturbed, £381 55. ; 
Corn-harveft, £262 10s. (both by Graves). Blake: A feries of twelve 
Indian-ink drawings; a water-colour of the Morning after a Battle. 
The firft day’s water-colour fale produced #7465; the fecond day’s, 
including moft of the Turners, £8315 tos.—By the fame auétioneers, 
and May, Mr Henry Charlton’s water-colour colleétion, 63 works, which 
produced £2153. Miiller: Lycia, £28 7s. (Vokins). Tayler: Chil- 
dren ina Fifherman’s Cottage, £23 25. (White). Smallfield: The 
Return of Spring, £37 16s. (Ifaacs). Stanfield: Galawater on the 
Tweed, £78 15s. (Agnew). Cox: “The Curfew tolls the Knell of 
parting Day ” (painted in 1829, and fhowing the refemblance of Cox’s 
ftyle at that time to Varley and other fimilar painters), £28 7s. 
(Agnew). Collins: Edinburgh Caftle (oil), £39 18s. (Fenton).—By 
the fame auctioneers, gth May, Mr G. H. Morland’s colleétion of pic- 
tures, chiefly foreign, with fome by George Morland and others of the 
Britifh fchool. De Hooghe: An Interior, with a Singing and Dancing 
Group, #152 5s. (Cox). David Teniers; Portrait of Himfelf in an 
Oriental drefs, and his Wife, £52 10s. (Burt). Jan van der Heyden: 
A-Dutch Town on a Canal, with Figures under Trees, #241 10s. 
(Rippe). Nicholas Berghem: The Mountain Pafs, from the Solly 
collection, #430 10s. (Cox). Boucher: Queen Maria Leczinfka of 
France efcorted by the Domeftic Virtues, 1740, £241 (Vaughan). 
Vandyck: Maria Ruthven as Flora, with Cupids, alfo the engrav- 
ing, £73 10s. (Flatou). Morland: A Gipfy Encampment, #152 
5s.; The celebrated Stable-fcene, #126; The Carrier preparing for 
his Journey, 1793, #267 5s.; A View at Enderby, with a Pedlar- 
group, £288 153s. (all by Cox). Total of the fale, £6607 10s.—By the 
fame auctioneers, 16th May, a fale including Morlands belonging to the 
late Mr Edward Bocquet. Morland: A Sportfman converfing with a 
Cottage-woman, #151 4s. (Cox); A Woody Landfcape, with Peafants 
in a Storm, £147 (Wilfon). Landfeer: A Bull-terrier watching a Cat, 
£86 25.(Palmer). Turner: Plymouth Sound, #128 2s.; The Thames, 
with Sion Houfe, #55 13s. (both by Vokins). Rofa Bonheur : A Land- 
fcape with a Cow and Calf in the foreground, £152 5s. (E. F. White). 
Reynolds: Portrait of Sir J. Efdaile, Lord Mayor, 1789, #110 55. 
(Wallis) ; The Trial of Chaftity, £96 12s. (Cox). Gainfborough: The 
Skirts of a Wood, with a woman and child in a cart, #374 17s. 
(Thomas). Conftable: The Glebe-farm, £859 19s. (Martin). Lewis: 
The Rialto, £43 1s. (Vokins). Total of the fale, #£7176.—By the 
fame auctioneers, 18th May, the remaining pictures and ftudies by the late 
Mr Egg, and his colle&tion. Heads of a Negro, an Algerine, and a 
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Negro Barber, £62 10s. (Crefwick) ; Travelling Companions in a Rail- 
way Carriage, 1862, the lateft of the painter’s finifhed pictures, and one 
of his beft, with much quaint charm, £346 10s. (Cox) ; The Triptych 
of the Faithlefs Wife, £346 10s. (Agnew); Raifing the Standard of 
Charles I., a fine fketch, and the Bed-room at Knowle, £55 13s. 
(White). Wallis: The Death of Chatterton, £813 15s. Holman 
Hunt: Claudio and Ifabella, £640 10s. (both by Agnew). Total of 
the fale, upwards of £4000.—By the fame auctioneers, 30th May, the 
collection of Dutch and Flemifh pidtures formed by the late Mr Robert 
Craig, of Glafgow, fome Italian pictures from the late Mr Solly’s col- 
leétion, and other foreign works, about 150 altogether. Rembrandt : 
Portrait of a Man with a Black Cap and Gold Chain, 1646, £231 
(White). Tintoret : Works painted about 1570 for the Da Mula family, 
in which family they remained till October, 1861; The Raifing of La- 
zarus, £115 10s.; The Worthip of the Golden Calf, £105 (both by 
Burnet). Da Vinci: St Jerome at his Devotions, in an extenfive land- 
fcape, formerly in the Dominican Convent del Bofco, near Bologna, 
£110 5s.; The Madonna and Child in a Cavern, a Bifhop kneeling 
upon a Pagan, and Sts Jerome and Jofeph, formerly in the Crevelli Col- 
leétion, Milan, a member of that family appearing in the pi¢ture (con- 
fidered to be in the matfter’s early manner), £219 gs. Rubens: Anne 
of Auftria, £219 gs. (all by Seguier). Hoblema: A Wooded Land- 
fcape, with Peafants on a Road, £315 (Cox). Mazzolino da Ferrara: 
The Paflage of the Red Sea, engraved by d’ Agincourt, believed to be his 
largeft picture, fave one of fimilar fize, £271 gs. (Seguier). Karel du 
Jardin: A Cavern, with Men playing at Mora, £199 10s. J. Linge- 
back: The Hay-cart, £220 10s. Total of the fale, #7410 125. 6d. 
Thefe prices found rather mean after what we have been noting from the 
Bicknell fale: and the prices at the Davenport Bromley fale of old 
Italian pictures, famous as was the collection, and confiderable as were 
fome of the biddings, ftill tell the fame tale.—By the fame auctioneers, 
6th June, Mr John Guefi’s colleétion of Englifh piftures and drawings, 
including E¢ty, an Amazon ; Linnell, fenior, W oodcutters.—By the fame 
auctioneers, 12th and 13th June, the celebrated colleétion of pictures, 
almoft wholly Italian, and chiefly of the earlier fchools, formed by the late 
Rev. W. Davenport Bromley, 174 works. It has been long fince any 
fale of comparable importance was held, and it may probably be long ere 
the like will recur. At leaft two-thirds of the lots might with propriety 
be fpecified in detail. Giunta da Pifa: The Crucifixion. Filippino 
Lippi: David crowned by Samuel; La Bella Simonetti (alfo afcrided to 
Pollajuolo), #483 (Barker). Janet: Portrait of Mary Queen of Scots. 
Luca Signorelli: The Patriarch Jofeph, with fubjeéts from his life in the 
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‘background, #31 10s. (Lord Athburton). Duecio di Buoninfegna: The 
“Crucifixion, £272 10s. (Anthony). Giovanni Bellini: St Jerome and 
the Lion, #6 6s.; Chrift on the Mount of Olives, the famous picture 
‘fent to Manchefter in 1857, £630 (National Gallery). Filippo Lippi: 
-Cupid and Pfyche, two pictures, £114 gs. (Roe) ; The Virgin and Child, 
with a baekground of flowers, £39 14s.; The Virgin and Child, with 
the Baptift, £57°15s. - Piero di Cofimo: A Triumphal Proceffion, or 
mafque, for the Return of Lorenzo de’ Medici to Florence, in two pic- 
tures (containing no doubt fome contemporary portraits, which ignor- 
‘ance or impofition affirms to include Lorenzo, Andrea del Sarto, Piero 
and Andrea di Cofimo, Ariofto, and Galileo !), £330 15s. (Colnaghi). 
Botticelli : Venus holding a Garland of Rofes, £157 10s. (Lord Somers) ; 
The Virgin and Child, with five youthful Saints, £787 10s.; another 
full-length Venus, £136 10s. (both by Lord Afhburton) ; The Virgin 
and Child, with four Angels, £241 10s. (Martin, for Woburn Abbey). 
Da Vinci: The Virgin and Child, with the Lake of Como and the 
Alps in the background, #514 10s. (Goldfmith) ; The Virgin and 
Child, from the Northwick colleétion, previoufly afcribed to Ghirlandajo, 
but affirmed by Waagen to be done by da Vinci before he went to Mi- 
‘lan, £147 (Hebeler). Taddeo Gaddi: The Virgin and Child En- 
throned, £17 6s. 6d. Giotto: An Angel leaning over a Tomb, with 
Saints above, £11 11s.; The Coronation of the Virgin, fent to Man- 
‘chefter in 1857 (of queftionable authenticity?), #199 15s. (Gambier 
Parry) ; The Soul of the Dying Madonna received by Chrift, the Apo- 
ftles furrounding the Deathbed, the famous work from the Fefch collec- 
tion, not free from reftorations, £997 10s. (Martin, for Woburn Ab- 
‘bey). Squarcione : St Jerome in-a Rocky Landfcape, #3 5s. Andrea 
di Caftagno: God the Father fuftaining the Son, with the Virgin and 
Saints, £28 7s. Antonio More: La Belle Ifabella, daughter of Henry 
II. of Spain (heretofore called Bloody Mary), £147 (Farrer) ; Mary of 
Auftria, Wife of Philip II., #40 8s. 6d. Andrea Orcagna: St George 
and the Dragon, £21. Ambrogio Lorenzetti (formerly afcribed to Gi- 
otto) : Chrift and four Saints, five gable-fhaped pi€lures, £29 8s. Dello 
Delli : Brennus before Rome, #18 18s. (Clayton) ; A Proceffion before 
a Town, £16 5s. 6d. (Bodley). Gaudenzio Ferrari: The Affumption 
of the Virgin, £54 12s. Andrea del Sarto: Portrait of Sannazaro con- 
templating a fkull, infcribed “Tengo la morte in mano, perché il morire 
con carita e Pamore é il mio,”* £288 15s. (Holloway). Beltraffio: 
The Virgin and Child, £462. Pefello Pefelli: The Holy Trinity, 
£2200. Bramantino: The Adoration of the Kings, £127 1s. (all 


* So in the fale-catalogue, but there feems to be fome blunder in it. 
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three for the National Gallery). Marco Palmezano : The Virgin and Child 
Enthroned, with Saints, 1508, £336 (Dublin National Gallery). Pol- 
lajuolo: A Chief furprifed by Treachery at a Feaft, £7 17s. 6d. (An- 
thony). Gentile da Fabriano: The Wife Men guided by the Star to 
Bethlehem, from the Rogers ‘colleétion, £24 3s. (Lord Houghton). 
Vincenzo Pagani: The Annunciation, from the Fefch collection, #110 
5s. (Lord Afhburton). Francesco Penni: The Virgin and Child, with 
St Elizabeth (or rather Anna ?), under rich architeéture, £196 7s. (Hol- 
loway). Velafquex: The Angels appearing to the Shepherds, £225 
19s. (Lord Afhburton). Giulio di Amendula: The Virgin with the 
Infant, feated on a Throne, two Angels, and Sts Peter and Paul, from 
the Fefch collection, reputed unique (Watfon). Palma Vecchio: Divine 
and Human Love, from Louis Philippe’s colleétion, £441 (Seymour). 
Wilfon: A Landfcape, with a Lake, Ruins, and Figures, £309 153s. 
(Holloway). Total of the fale, £13,958 5s.—By the fame auctioneers, 
18th, 19th, and 20th June, the ancient and modern pittures, and water- 
colours, colleéted by the late Mr John Allnutt. Water-coLours. Cox: 
Windfor Caftle from Virginia Water, £173 5s.; Malvern Hills from 
near Hereford, effect of pafling fhowers, £152 5s. (both by Agnew) ; 
Fifh-market on the Beach at Haftings, #111 6s. (Vokins) ; Windfor 
Caftle from the Thames, Cattle on the Bank of the River, £257 5s. 
(Agnew) ; The Building of Carthage, £273 (Moore); A Valley, with 
Sheep feeding near the bank of a River, and a hilly diftance, £430 tos. 
(Agnew). Turner: A River crofled by a Bridge (fuppofed to be the 
“ Abergavenny Bridge” exhibited in 1799), £404 5s. (Lord Athbur- 
ton) ; Leeds, £336 (Vokins) ; Diftant View of Fonthill Abbey, £273 
(Webb) ; another Fonthill Abbey, #105 (Cox); Tivoli, £1890 (Lord 
Afhburton). Prout: An Eaft-India-man under repair on the Sands, 
£235 158. (Pocock); A Canal under an Archway, with fteps from a 
ftreet above. Rolfon: Durham Caftle, Cathedral, and City, evening, 
£283 (Farrer). De Wint: A River-fcene with a Rainbow, a moft covet- 
able fpecimen, £341 (Cox). Reinagle: Neapolitan Fifhermen landing 
a net, Bay of Salerno, £446 5s. (Atkins). Barrett : Claflical Landfcape, 
with Temples, afternoon effeé&t, #115 tos. (Crofts); Solitude, 1823, 
£441; A River-fcene, Embarkation of George IV. at Greenwich, £220 
10s.; Claffical Landfcape, funfet, £262 10s. (all by Cox). Girtin: 
A Bridge over the Oufe ; Buildings on the Bank of the Thames. Gandy: 
Interior of a Grecian Temple. Ott-picrures. Miller : Copy of Turn- 
er’s Tivoli, £493 (Cox). Gainfborough: A Woody Landfcape, painted 
in emulation of Teniers, £236 5s. (J. Atkins). Wéilfon: Celadon and 
Amelia, the figures by Mortimer, the work engraved by Woollett, £210 
(Cox); The Temple of Clitumnus. Wilkie: Sheep-wathing, £126 
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(Rought). Turner: The Pafs of the Simplon, £103 (Webb). Rey- 
nolds : Contemplation, a portrait of Mrs Stanhope, £1050 (Lord Nor- 
manton, who was the folitary bidder); Ino fqueezing grape-juice into 
the mouth of Bacchus, #278 5s. (Mainwaring). Hofland: Richmond 
Hill, £215 5s. (J. Allnutt). Murillo: The Virgin feated, with the 
Infant Chrift on her knees, holding a rofary, £766 10s. Rembrandt : 
An Old Lady in a black drefs and white ruff, holding a book, a moft 
precious example of the mafter’s central period, £672 (both by F. 
Nieuwenhuys, of Paris) ; The Lord of the Vineyard paying the Labour- 
ers. Giorgione: A Venetian Knight in a ftriped drefs, ftanding before 
a Beautiful Woman reclined at the foot of a tree, with two children 
near her, ranking with his fineft things in poetic power, £488 55. :(Col- 
naghi). Vandyck: The Virgin in Glory, with the Infant Saviour ftand- 
ing on the Globe, and Angels playing violins, £168 (Cockburn). Ho- 
garth: An Artift in his Studio drawing on a canvas, a Lady hanging on 
his neck; A View of Charing Crofs, with marketing, donkeys, pigs, &c. 
(fold low, though the former, efpecially, is a capital {mall example). 
Stothard: The Choice of Hercules; The Speétator Club. Caracci : 
A Night-fcene, with a wounded king in a chariot. Titian: A {mall re- 
plica of the Peter Martyr; Portrait of an Italian Nobleman. Rubens: 
The Triumph of the Church. Total of the fale, £19,295.—By the 
fame auctioneers, 22nd June: Callcott’s Sketches (117) in Italy, Ger- 
many, and France ; 40 drawings by Cox from a Warwick/fhire colleétion ; 
and fome other water-colours and piétures. Cox: The Eagle’s Craig ; 
Looking Out, Penmaen Mawr; A Pyrennean Pafs. Hunt; Study of a 
Deal Boatman. Girtin: Carnarvon Caftle. Landfeer: Sketch of 
_Lady Bleffington. Turner : View of Inverary ; Rivaulx Abbey (engraved), — 
Boucher: Madame de Pompadour, £27 (Hanfon).—By the fame 
auctioneers, 26th June: about 70 pictures and jfhetches by Mr E. W. 
Cooke, comprifing views of the Mediterranean coaft of Italy, the city and 
coaft of Venice, and a few from the interior of Italy.—By the fame auc- 
tioneers, 27th June, the pictures of the late Mr E. R. Tunno, fome Rey- 
noldfes, €$c., 137 works altogether. Crefwick: Afternoon (International 
Exhibition), £483 (Bodichon). Mulready: The Firft Voyage, £1522 
10s. (Agnew). Wilkie: Mary Queen of Scots leaving Lochleven, 1837, 
£798. Landfeer: Head of a Dog, £341 5s. (T. Earl) ; Attachment, 
a Terrier and her Dead Mafter, £1060 tos. (Haines). Newton: Pour- 
ceaugnac and the Doétors, £955 10s.; Leighton: The Star of Beth- 
lehem, £210 (both by Agnew) ; The Feigned Death of Juliet, £284; 
Paolo and Francefca, £241 (both by Hamilton). Gainfborough : “ The 
Pink Boy,” a replica, £246 15s.(W.Smith). Maclife: The Choice of 
Hercules, £17g 115s.; Holman Hunt: Rienzi fwearing Revenge over 
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his Brother’s Corpfe, £168 (both by G. Earl); A Scene from Scott’s 
“ Woodftock,” an early picture. Hook: The Brambles in the Way, £105 
(Hamilton). Linnell: A Cornfield, 2351 15s. (Leggatt). E. Frere: 
The Artifan’s Family, #115 10s. (Earl). De Groux: Les Regrets, £131 
5s. (Hamilton). Reynolds: Portrait of Mrs Hartley and Child, as a 
Bacchante and infant Bacchanal, 1773, #1942 10s.; Mrs Lyne, #472 
10s. (both by Armftrong) ; Garrick as Kiteley ; Mrs Meyrick. Callcott : 
Claffical River-feene, #535 10s. (Agnew). Total of the fale, £15,588. 
—By the fame auétioneers, 4th and 6th July, a fale of works by the 
old mafters, which did not fetch high prices, the average being about 
£43 a-piece, though there were many famous names—Snyders, Rubens, 
Murillo, Nicholas Pouffin, Jan Steen, Titian, &c. Hobbema: A Land- 
feape from the Dawfon Turner collection, #420. Nicholas Berghem : 
A Cattle-feene from Lord Orford’s colleétion, #546. Vandyck: A 
whole-length Portrait of Charles I., which has remained in the fame 
family ever fince the Reftoration, £110 5s. Total of the fale, #4225.— 
By the fame auétioneers, 8th July: 150 /ketches by Mr Rowbotham, 
flight in execution, with a few other water-colours and oil-piftures.—By 
the fame auétioneers, 11th, 13th, and 14th July, a large number of oil- 
pi@tures and water-colours, chiefly Engli/h, amounting to 398. O1- 
picturES. Patrick Nafmyth: Loch Katrine, £299 5s.; Morland: An 
oval out-of-doors portrait-group, apparently of a Family anxioufly await- 
ing the refult of a ftorm ; Interior of a Stable, with a Peafant and White 
Horfe ; A Landfcape with a Cottage, and Figures with a Cart, refembling 
Gainfborough in general tone. Conflable: A Pair of Small Interiors, 
with a figure in each, curious. Etty: A Woman Seated; A Woman 
carrying a Tazza with Fruit; A Nymph ftanding at a Table. Couture: 
A fine fmall replica of the Decadence of Rome. David: Tintoretto 
painting his dead Daughter, £110 5s. Martin: The Creation. E. 
Frere: The Little Cook, £65 2s. Gainfborough: A Woody fcene, 
with Peafants and Carts on a Road. Angelica Kauffmann: Her own 
Portrait, with a Palette. Miiller: An Eaftern Seaport, with a Turkith 
Merchant, &c., an able fketch; Bacharach, waiting for the Ferry, more 
precife than ufual in execution, and far from fatisfatory, £162 153s. 
Henri Scheffer : Portrait of Charles Dickens. Crefwick: The Strid, 
in Wharfedale, 1842, £63. T. S. Cooper: A Highland Scene with 
Sheep, £120 15s. Ary Scheffer: An Illuftration to Walter Scott, 
flight. Daniell: The Bear of Ceylon, and other fmall pictures of 
animals. Tonge: Marthes on the Ribble, #39 18s. Oakes: A Land- 
fcape with a Waterfall. Le/flie: Reft, a fweet figure of a feated woman, 
with a Welth hat. Wilkie: An Eaftern Interior with figures, an ad- 
mirable fketch; The Difcovery of Califto at the Bath of Diana, a very 
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curious fpecimen, £84. Cor: The Night-train. WaTER-cOLOURS, &c: 
Hogarth: A Clownith Servant holding a Bowl, in chalks. Yvon: The 
Taking of the Malakoff, a fmaller replica of the well-known picture. 
Wehnert: The Death of Wiclif. Wm. Hunt:, Apple, Grapes, and 
Berries; Plums, Peach, and Strawberries, £75 12s.; Melons, Plums, 
&e., £35 148.; A Trooper. Turner: Sidon, £197 8s.; Suez, 
#200 11s. (thefe two, with five Fieldings, were from the collec- 
tion of the late Mr James Wadmore); The Pont Neuf, Paris, a good 
early fpecimen. Fielding: Arundel Caftle, £267 15s. Cox: Dor- 
drecht from the Sea; A French Chateau, with figures, donkeys, &c. ; 
On the Wye, Chepftow Caftle in the diftance, an elaborate work in the 
“ compofition ” ftyle, £59 17s.; Old Mill, Shower clearing off. Prout : 
A Scene in Switzerland, with figures ; Dover Jetty ; A Coaft-fcene, 
ftorm. S. Cook: Countefsbury Crags, North Devon, £69 6s. Lewis: 
A Turk feated, fketch; A Fifhwife. Barrett: A Donkey-race.—Total 
of the fale, £8250.—By Mefirs Fofter, 29th April: about 130 works 
of the American landfcape-painter, Mr Cropfey, including various 
American views, and the large picture of Richmond Hill, fold on 
the occafion of the artift’s return to his native country.— By the 
fame auctioneers, 13th May: the colleétion of Mr Jofeph Penlington, 
of Much Woolton, Lancafhire, and fome other piétures. Nafmyth: 
A Winding Road over a Heath, with an Old Oak and a Shed, 
£220 10s. (Graves). Wm. Linnell: Cattle-driving, £297 153. 
(Wallis). Hook: The Valley on the Moor, #201 12s. (Moore). 
Miller: Pont Hoogan, North Wales, £492 (Flatou). Total of the 
fale, nearly £5000.—By the fame auétioneers, 17th June: the collec- 
tion of Mr Charles Pemberton, of Liverpool. Conftable: View near 
Dedham, £171 5s. (Cox); The Leaping Horfe, £383 5s. (White). 
Pyne: Amalfi, £135 gs. (Jones). Linnell, fenior: Landfcape, Even- 
ing, £441 (Agnew) ; David with Saul’s Spear, one of the mafter’s am- 
bitious failures, £336 (Pennell).. 7. S. Cooper: Cattle, a Summer’s 
Day, £399 (Wallis). F. R. Pickerfgill: Una and the Wood-nymphs, 
£194 5s. (Hooper). Egg: The Opera-Box. Etty: A Reclining Venus ; 
Venus and Cupid, £78 15s. (Cox). Total of the fale, £5107.—By 
Mefirs Southgate and Barrett, 24th April: 52 water-colours by Mr Jofeph 
Naj/h, painted in a home-tour in 1861-62. The following were choice 
fpecimens of the artift’s ftylee Monuments of the Family of the Earls 
of Effex in the Mortuary Chapel, Watford Church; The Baptiftery, 
Canterbury Cathedral ; St George’s Chapel and the Lower Ward, 
Windfor Caftle ; Queen Elizabeth going to St Paul’s to return thanks 
for the Defeat of the Armada. 

Painted Glafs—An Albert memorial-window has been  ereéted in 
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Chichefter Cathedral; and another, towards the end of April, in the 
north tranfept of St Saviour’s, Southwark, executed by Meffrs Ward and 
Hughes, the fubjeéts being from the lives of Solomon, Jofiah, and other 
princes.—Three new windows were fet up in Glafgow Cathedral in June, 
completing the triplets of the north fide. They thow forth refpectively 
the hiftories of Adam, the Patriarch Jofeph, and Mofes. The firft is 
executed by Herr Frees, of Vienna, a pupil of Kaulbach; the fecond, 
by Profeffor Liebertz; the third, by Herr Ainmiller.—Mefirs Clayton 
and Bell have produced a ftained-glafs window, in the early fourteenth- 
century ftyle, reprefenting incidents in the life of Chrift, from the Agony 
in the Garden to His appearance to the Magdalene after the refurreéction, 
fet up in the north aifle of the prefbytery of Lincoln Cathedral, in 
memory of the late Earl of Yarborough; a memorial-window in the 
fame Cathedral to the late Chapter-clerk, Mr Swan; and a window 
reprefenting events from the childhood and the clofe of the earthly life of 
the Saviour, ereéted towards the end of June in the weft end of 
Limerick Cathedral, in memory of the late Sir Matthew Barrington. 
This is the third of Mefirs Clayton and Bell’s windows in the laft-named 
Cathedral, and a fourth will be added.—Mefirs Lavers and Barraud 
have been felected in the competition for a memoral-window in Armagh 
Cathedral, to the late Primate of Ireland. The Dedication and Reftora- 
tion of the Jewith Temple, and aéts of Sts Columba and Patrick, will 
be the principal fubje¢ts.—Mr A. Gibbs is commiffioned for a window, in 
the fouth tranfept of Peterborough Cathedral, to the memory of the 
late Rev. Mr Edmunds, a Reétor in Lincolnfhire. The fubjeéts are to 
be the Adoration of the Magi, and Chrift bleffing the Children.—The 
painted windows for Sydney Cathedral have all been taken in hand by 
Mefirs Hardman.—A painted window, executed by Mr Hughes, of the 
firm of Ward and Hughes, from drawings by a lady who had previoufly 
done fome other work of the fame kind, Mifs H. Clarke, has lately been 
fet up in Canterbury Cathedral, oppofite the fuppofed fite of the murder 
of Thomas a Becket. The principal defigns, all relating to the hiftory 
of a Becket, are eight in number, with fome acceflory compofitions.— 
The heraldic glafs in the corridors of the Houfes of Parliament, which 
greatly marred the effeét of the feries of pictures by Mefirs Cope and 
Ward, has been re-placed by grifaille glafs. 

ScutprurE.—Public Inftitutions—The number of fpecimens of 
wood-carving fent in for the premiums offered by the Societies of 
Arts and of Wood-carvers amounted to 76; the largeft difplay coming 
from Warwick. The works were on view at the Society of Arts from 
about the middle of June. The offered firft prize for figure-carving 
was not awarded. The fecond was given to Mr J. Meiklejohn for 
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“ Apollo playing to the Shepherds: ” the firft for animals and ftill-life, 
to Mr Mark Rogers, for a panel, in walnut-wood, of Dead Game, &c. : 
the firft for natural foliage, conventional ornament, &c., to Mr T. H. 
Baylis, for a cafket in box-wood. The third prize in this feétion 
was awarded to a work of remarkable merit by Mr Flippings, Fith and 
Shell panels for a fideboard. Another exhibition of wood-carvings, with 
premiums, will be held next year.—At a meeting of the Archeological 
Inftitute on 1ft May, Mr L. L. Dillwyn exhibited an oval medallion of 
Cromwell in bronze gilt, of very fine execution. 

Statues executed, Commiffions, &c.—The three coloffal ftatues of the 
Prince Confort, executed by Mr Noble for Leeds, Salford, and Manches- 
ter, reprefent the Prince, the firft in the robes of the Order of the Garter, 
the other two in an Academic gown.—Baron Marochetti’s ftatue of the 
Prince, for the Union Bridge, Aberdeen, is completed, in readinefs for 
ceafting in bronze. His figure of the late Lord Herbert of Lea, alfo in 
bronze, was unveiled in the market-place of Shrewfbury, on the 2gth of 
June. The ftatue is about nine feet in height, upon a pedeftal of 10 feet ; 
and reprefents Lord Herbert, in ordinary coftume, as if delivering a fpeech, 
having in his hand a plan for the Herbert Hofpital for foldiers. The 
coft of the ftatue was £2000; itis reported to be an excellent likenefs. 
Another monument to the fame nobleman—a recumbent effigy as in 
youth, with two angels at the head, executed in marble by Mr Phillip, 
of London—was placed towards the end of May in the parifh church 
of Wilton.—The Wellington monument in Lime-ftreet, Liverpool, 
defigned by a Glafgow archite&t, Mr A. Lawfon, was uncovered on 
16th May. It confifts of a Roman-Doric column, 81 feet high, fup- 
porting the ftatue of Wellington, 14 feet high, in the undrefs uniform 
of a general, holding fword and baton. This figure, and the reft of the 
fculpture, are in bronze; eagles at the angles of the monument, and a 
bas-relief of the grand charge at Waterloo, which Mr G. Lawfon, 
of Liverpool, is executing—Mr Durham’s ‘monumental Memorial of 
the Great Exhibition of 1851, placed in the Horticultural Gardens, was 
uncovered on the 1oth of June. It is 42 feet in height and 18 acrofs 
the bafe at the angles. The general mafs is of grey granite ; the panels 
in the plinth, of red Aberdeen granite. The furmounting figure of 
the Prince Confort is robed as a Grand Mafter of the Order of the 
Bath ; the four Quarters of the Globe, feated round the monument, are 
in bronze electrotyped. Mr Sidney Smirke affifted in the architetural 
portion of the monument.—It has been ftated that fome ferious modifi- 
cations of defign are propofed in Mr Scott’s Albert Crofs monument, 
tending to affimilate it more nearly to the Eleanor Crofs at North- 
ampton: the monument is to be commenced at once. This gentleman 
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has furnifhed the defign for a carved oak pulpit for Lincoln Cathedral. 
It is hexagonal, about 25 feet high, and with a canopy of the fame 
height. The carving will include bas-relief panels of Bible incidents, 
and perhaps figures of the Evangelifts. The coft will be about £500.— 
The Albert Monument in Edinburgh, as well as in London, is likely to 
take the form of a crofs; Mr Noel Paton’s defign of a gothic crofs, 
furmounted by a moulded cope and plinth, bearing a ftatue of the Prince 
in the robes of the Order of the Garter, having been approved by the 
Queen. On each fide of the crofs, under a trefoiled arch, is a figure of 
a Science or Art: the pedeftal, and the flight of fteps leading to it, are 
cruciform in plan. Under each figure is to be a bas-relief. The monu- 
ment would be about 50 feet high ; its fite being the terrace in Weft 
Princes-ftreet Gardens, oppofite Frederick-ftreet—In Ely Cathedral, 
the canopied panels of the choir-ftalls are being filled with alto-reliefs ; 
fubje&ts from the Old Teftament being placed on the fouth fide, and 
from the New Teftament on the north.—Twelve competitive defigns 
were fent in for the propofed monument to Richard Oaftler. That of 
Mr Phillip has been feleéted. The figure will be 10 feet high, upon a 
pedeftal of 11 feet, and will coft £1000. Oaftler is reprefented pleading 
the caufe of a factory boy and girl who are befide him. 

Old Sculptures difcovered, reftored, &&c.—At a meeting of the Ec- 
clefiological Society on 19th May, Mr Kett, of Cambridge, produced 
fome beautiful figures, and fragments of figures, in alabafter parcel- 
coloured and gilt, lately difcovered built up in the walls of Toft church, 
near Cambridge: they had belonged to the reredos. Among the works 
were a Bifhop and a King, nearly perfect, and heads of Chrift and St 
Chriftopher. The Perpendicular-gothic City Crofs in Winchefter is to 
be reftored under the direétion of Mr Scott, at an eftimated coft of about 
£240. 

Obituary.—Mr Alfred Gattey, the fculptor of the bas-reliefs of 
Pharaoh’s Hoft overwhelmed in the Red Sea, and the fong of Miriam, 
which were in the International Exhibition, died on 28 June in Rome, of 
dyfentery, aged about forty. His works were little known in England ; 
but there was an independence of intention about the Pharaoh which 
made it ftand out from the mafs of our fculptural productions. Mr 
Gattey was reputed a man of high honefty of purpofe, and fincere love 
of his art, averfe from intrigue and popularity-hunting. 

MisceLtLangous.—Public Inftitutions, &c.—The Government hav- 
ing propofed to buy the International Exhibition Building, and the 
land conneéted with it, for the purpofe of houfing various public col- 
leétions, a vote of £67,000, towards the total of £120,000 required 
for the land, was paffed by Parliament on 15th June; but the purchafe 
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of the building itfelf was negatived by a vaft majority on 2nd July; 
287 votes againft 121. Meafures are in progrefs for the removal of the 
building by the contraétors.—In the Royal Academy, candidates for the 
Affociatefhip may henceforth notify their candidature bv letter to the 
fecretary, inftead of heing bound to infcribe their names in a book, 
which has been a fubjeé& of complaint among fome artifts; and not 
more than four works of any one painter, Academician or otherwife, 
are to be hung in future below the line. No more female ftudents will 
be admitted till a feparate fchool for them can be built, whereat the ladies 
proteft. The Profefforfhip of Painting, lately held by Mr Hart, is 
now vacant; Mr Partridge was re-eleéted on the 4th June, Profeffor of 
Anatomy for five years ; and Mr Witherington joined the lift of Honor- 
ary Retired Academicians. On the 3oth, Mr Frederick Goodall was 
ele&ted a full Academician. Towards the beginning of June, a memo- 
rial figned by nearly a hundred artifts was prefented to the Roval Com- 
miffion upon the Academy. The prayer of the memorial is that the 
Academy may be made truly national (rather than “ Royal”) in cha- 
ra¢ter; that the prefent Affociates may be merged in the Academician 
lift; that a great immediate increafe may be made to the foundation by 
eftablifhing an unlimited clafs of certificated artifts, fome of whom 
fhould aé& on the Council; that all eleétions of Academicians fhould 
be confirmed by the members and the new clafs of Affociates ; and that 
greater {pace may be provided for exhibition. It is fuggefted that 100 
certificated artifts fhould be feleéted in the firft place by the prefent 
Academicians ; the future felections being made by the combined body. 
Mr Armitage is prominent in this movement.—The current fubfcription 
to the London Art Union amounts to £12,858 6s., being a confider- 
able increafe upon the laft; the referve fund ftands at £11,077. Each 
fubfcriber for the enfuing year will receive twenty illuftrations to the 
Ancient Mariner by Mr Noel Paton. At the diftribution of prizes on 
28th April, the chief prize, Mr Calder Marthall’s ftatue of the Dancing 
Girl Repofing, was won by Mr C. L. Kenning of Little Brington, 
Northamptonfhire. The two principal prize-holders for pictures have 
feleéted, from the Royal Academy, Mr Barwell’s “ Reconciliation ” for 
£210, and Mr Heaphy’s “ Kepler in Venice” for £200. The latter, 
though garifh in painting, is a work of very confiderable merit.—In the 
May examinations held this year by the Department of Science and 
Art, the number of pupils had rifen to 2672, from 1943 laft year—The 
annual general meeting of the Arundel Society was held on 2nd June, 
and a new code of regulations adopted. The principal alterations are 
that the clafs of fubfcribers is now limited to 1500, fo as to obviate an 
over-iffue of chromo-lithographic prints, detrimental to the quality of 
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the impreffions ; and that a new and fubordinate clafs of “ Aflociates ” 
is created, eligible to fubfcriberfhip as vacancies occur. This policy of 
reftriction is queftionable on various grounds; and efpecially on the 
ground that, although it may be needful to limit the number of im- 
preffions from any chromo-lithographs which may be publithed, it is not 
by any means needful that the fociety fhould continue fo wedded as it 
has lately been to chromo-lithographs in preference to other forms of en- 
graving. The receipts of the fociety have increafed from £2913 6s. 10d. 
in 1861, to £3479 6s. gd. in 1862.—The amount diftributed in the paft 
year by the Artifts’ Benevolent Fund was £765; fince the eftablith- 
ment of the fund, #24,721.—On May 1ft a lecture was delivered at 
the evening meeting of the Royal Inftitution, by Mr J. Leighton, on 
“ Japanefe Art, illuftrated by native examples.’ Mr Leighton advo- 
cated the formation of a Japanefe Mufeum in this country.—At a meet- 
ing of the Archeological Inftitute on 3rd July, Profeflor Weftwood de- 
fcribed various treafures of medieval art which he had recently infpected 
at Leyden, Xanten, Treves, Munich, and Milan. He produced many 
fac-fimiles, made by himfelf, of early illuminations; as from a MS. of 
Aratus at Leyden, and a pfalter there, out of which St Louis of France 
learned his letters, and containing the King’s portrait ; from a book of the 
Gofpels at Treves in the ftyle of the Anglo-Saxon period, bearing the 
name of the tranfcriber and defigner, Thomas. At St Gall, befides pre- 
cious Irifh MSS. and illuminations, Profeffor Weftwood found a number 
of ivory carvings, of which he exhibited cafts made by Mr Franchi. A 
choice colleétion of antique lamps in terra-cotta and bronze was contribut- 
ed by Mefirs Fortnum and Henderfon, Sir Sibbald Scott, and the Rev. J. 
Greville Chefter; by Mr Waterton, fome Roman rings of great rarity, 
formed of amber and of glafs, and Italian, German, and other medieval 
rings, enriched with enamel and niello, and fet with gems; by the Earl 
of Mansfield, feveral fine miniatures upon watch-cafes of laft century, 
including portraits of Caroline, fifter of George III., and Queen of 
Denmark, Struenfee, Frederick V. and his Queen; by Mr Octavius 
Morgan, a fine miniature of Charles Louis, Elector Palatine, and his 
wife, with a minutely detailed view of Heidelberg Caftle in the diftance. 
—At the converfazione of the Fine Arts Club held at the houfe of John 
Pender, Efq., M.P., Park Street, Weftminfter, in addition to the fine 
collection of water-colour drawings belonging to Mr Pender, there were 
exhibited fome fplendid drawings by the great Mafters, by H.R.H. the 
Duke D’Aumale, Dr Wellefley, and J. C. Robinfon, Efq.; four fuperb 
drawings by Michael Angelo, from the Royal Colleétion; and feveral 
choice water-colours from the colleétions of J. Henderfon, J. W. Smith, 
Efqs., with early engravings by F. Slade, Efq.; an ivory carving of 
28 
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Cleopatra, by the Baron de Triqueti; and an interefting felection of 
Majolica ware, and various kinds of porcelain. 

Exhibitions out of London.—A colle&tion was opened at Reigate, 
from the 8th to the 18th April, of pictures, carvings, enamels, rings, 
pottery, &c., from local colleétions. The number of objects was 1350, 
including 351 pictures and drawings. 

Sales—An important fale of engravings of great rarity, colleéted by 
the late Mr John Corrie, was held by Mefirs Sotheby and Wilkinfon on 
24th April. The two higheft-priced lots were the Countefs of Catftle- 
maine by Fuaithorne, £36, and “The Second Charles, Heir of the 
Royal Martyr,” by the fame, £18 5s.—By the fame auétioneers, 21ft 
May, A choice colleétion of engravings, including fome very rare im- 
preffions of Lucas van Leyden, Ditrer, Rembrandt, with a brilliant im- 
preffion of the Ecce Homo, and many other fpecimens of firft-clafs 
engravers.—By Mefirs Chriftie, 1ft June, Prince Anatole de Demidoff’s 
collection of Englifh and French engravings.—By the fame auctioneers, 
24th June, the colleétion of engravings of the late Mr F. T. Rochard, 
including a large fet of early engravings from Reynolds, in rare and fine 
ftates, and a fine fet of Watteau’s.—By the fame auétioneers, 11th June, 
a colleétion of fplendid Chinefe enamels, and the celebrated Greek vafe 
named “ Il gran vafo di Capo di Monte,” with other porcelain. A 
magnificent incenfe-burner from the Chinefe fummer palace, one of 
the largeft enamels ever brought to England, £225 5s. (Bourne). The 
Capo di Monte vafe, difcovered near Tarentum in 1786, 3 feet 6 inches 
in height, its chief fubjeét being the Battle of Thefeus and Hippolyta, 
£315 (Jones).—By Mr Phillips of New Bond-ftreet, 21ft May, fome 
beautiful Ohinefe enamel ware from a private colle@tion in Pekin. A 
vafe and cover, with the top and handles metal-gilt defigned as dolphins, 
the body blue, flowered with various rich colours, £126 (Nixon).—By 
Mefirs Puttick and Simpfon, 3rd and 4th July, a fine collection of choice 
books profufely illuftrated. Bibliotheca Anglo-poetica; a defcriptive cata- 
logue of early Englith poetry, compiled by 4. F. Griffith, only 50 copies 
printed, illuftrated with more than 600 engravings, portraits, views, fac- 
fimiles of autographs, &c., £5 15s. Beriah Botfield: Notes on the Cathe- 
dral Libraries of England, with upwards of goo plates, portraits, cathe- 
drals, title-pages, tracings, &c., privately printed, £7 17s. 6d. W.Clarke: 
Repertorium Bibliographicum, with above 1500 plates, title-pages, old 
woodcuts, portraits of collectors and patrons of literature, &c., £17 10s. 
T. F. Dibdin: Bibliomania, 2nd edition, only 50 copies printed, with 
about 1700 plates, title-pages, book-binding, portraits of colleétors, 
bookfellers, &c., £19. Blakiana, The Life of William Blake in MS., 
extracted from Allan Cunningham, with curious plates, drawings, and 
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feraps, £15 15s. Newcaftle Reprints and other Traéts with woodcuts, 
by Bewick, £13. Pepys’ Memoirs, including the Diary, with numer- 
ous rare portraits, autographs, and many interefting prints and memo- 
randa, £19 5s. T. J. Mathias; The Purfuits of Literature, &c., with 
more than 300 portraits, many from private plates, &c., £22. Robins’s 
Strawberry Hill fale catalogue, with nearly 400 illuftrations, £9 gs. Total 
of the fale, #961 gs.—A noticeable fet of volumes paffed lately through 
the hands of Meffrs Sotheby and Wilkinfon; twelve folios got to- 
gether by the late Mr Leith, containing more than 1700 engravings, 
from the beft mafters and in the fineft ftate, illuftrative of the New 
Teftament. It included Raphaels by Marcantonio, Defnoyers, Ri- 
chomme, and Pradier; works of Rubens, Michael Angelo, Vandyck, 
Pouffin, Viffcher, Bolfwert, Rembrandt, and others, and engravings by 
Callot, Diirer, Goltzius, Hollar, Le Bas, Longhi, Lucas van Leyden, 
Morghen, Schon, Strange, &c. &c. 

Legal Decifion—The cafe of Gambart v. Ball was decided in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench on 2nd May. The queftion was, whether an 
unauthorized photographic copy of an engraving is an infringement 
of copyright, photography being a procefs invented fubfequent to the 
date of the Engraving Copyright Law. The Court held that the law 
had been infringed ; a decifion without which the whole queftion would 
have been left in a very deranged and unfafe condition. 

Photography —Mr John Pouncy, of Dorchefter, claims to have dis- 
covered a method of printing photographs direct from negatives with 
printer’s ink on paper, by the agency of the fun; the ink taking the 
place of nitrate of filver, and of all other agents hitherto ufed for the 
purpofe of fenfitizing. The impreffions are very clear, with good half- 
tint, and permanent. This difcovery is bafed upon that formerly made 
by Mr Pouncy of the carbon-procefs. 


FOREIGN. 


PaintinGc.—France—The biennial exhibition in Paris, which 
opened on 2nd May, is treated of in a feparate article. Twenty-one 
medals were awarded for painting, twelve for fculpture, feven for engrav- 
ings, fix for architecture; and a large medal, of the value of £160, 
as an imperial prize for the beft work exhibited, of whatever kind. 
The following artifts were created Knights of the Legion of Honour: 
French painters, Brion, Cibot, de Rudder, Benouville, Defjobert ; French 
fculptors, Brion, Ifelin, Leval; French lithographer, Defmaifons; Foreign 
painters, Achenbach, Alfred Stevens, Schwertzfchkow, Vela, Willmann. 
The queftion lately raifed on the fubje&t has been decided by a 
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decree making the exhibitions annual for the future.—The paintings of 
the Campana Mufeum have been divided thus: 303 to the- Louvre, 
17 to the Hotel de Cluny, and 311 among fixty-feven provincial mu- 
feums.—To the details given in our laft number regarding M. Davin’s 
colleétion of modern pictures, fold in Paris in March, we may add the 
following items. Decamps: Chrift and the Woman of Samaria, £82 
(it had fetched #140 at the Decamps fale). Delacroix: The Combat 
between the Giaour and the Pacha, £294; The Crucifixion, £160. 
E. Frere: A Ruftic Repaft, a compofition of nine figures, #200. 
Meiffonnier : The Engraver, £360 ; A Soldier Smoking, £278. The 
prices realized were not confidered large for fo fine a collection.—The 
colleétion of M. Durand-Ruel, a dealer, was fold in Paris on 30th March, 
confifting of 27 pictures. Rofa Bonheur: Sheep Grazing on a Heath, 
£552. Decamps: An Eaftern Landfcape, £152 ; Interior of a Court, 
£96. Delacroix: A Lion-hunt, £188. Meiffonnier : The Connoif- 
feur, £376. Troyon: A Normandy Pafture, £240. Ziem: The 
Golden Horn, Conftantinople, £320.—Three very fine large old painted 
windows have been taken out of the Cathedral of Carcaffonne, and, 
although perfeétly ferviceable, will be re-placed by copies. —Magnificent 
frefcoes are faid to have been found along with mofaic floors, in the 
rooms of a fplendid Roman villa of the Auguftan age, difcovered in the 
Department of Allier, near the railway-ftation of St Geraud le Pays. 
The excavations are ftill proceeding. 

Germany.—The cartoon for Kaulbach’s vaft picture, “the Era of the 
Reformation,” has arrived at the Hall of the New Mufeum of Berlin ; 
where the work is to be painted, with the help of fome local artifts.— 
Adolf Menzel, the painter of the fplendid picture of Frederick the Great 
furprifed by night at Hochkirch, which was in the International Exhibi- 
tion, and the illuftrator of that fovereign’s life by a number of admirable 
wood-cut defigns, is at work upon a large picture of the Coronation of 
the reigning King of Pruffia—The ancient Fuggerhaus, in the Maxi- 
milian Straffe, Augfburg, is being decorated by Herr Ferdinand Wagner 
with frefcoes which reprefent the Foundation of the Town by Rudolph 
of Hapfburg ; the Emperor, Lewis the Bavarian, taking refuge there ; 
and the Building of the Fuggerei. There are alfo arabefque borders, 
heraldic thields, and a frieze of the Arts and Sciences perfonified by chil- 
dren—why by children common fenfe would be puzzled to fay, though 
precedent might reply glibly enough. 

Belgium.—M. Gallait is to undertake the decoration of the Senate- 
houfe in Bruffels, with figures of illuftrious Belgic heroes, fuch as 
Charlemagne, Godfrey de Bouillon, &c. The works will be executed 
by Belgian artifts exclufively, M. Gallait fuperintending. He is now 
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éngaged upon a picture of the Plague at Tournay, for which he declined 
an offer‘of £5000 made by the Government.—An International Exhi- 
bition of painting and fculpture has been organized in Bruflels; “it 
opened on 2nd Auguft, and is to clofe on 13th September. 

ScuLpTuRE.—France.—The group which has been placed in the 
central niche of the Fontaine de Médicis, in the Luxembourg Garden, 
Paris, reprefents Acis and Galatea furprifed by Polyphemus.—The old 
fculptural work on the Church of St Front, Périgueux, a building of the 
eleventh century, has been doomed in the reftoration of the edifice. In 
the tranfept not a capital has been fpared. 

Italy.—The hill which furmounts the inn at Prima Porta, near 
Rome, was excavated this fpring, and the ruins of a building found, 
which goes by the name of Livia’s Villa. In this was a ftatue of 
Auguftus, executed fhortly after his death, clad in triumphal armour 
and robes. On the armour are bas-reliefs of Rome with a cornucopia, 
and the regal twins at her fide ; above this, Apollo riding a hippogriff, 
and Diana on a hind ; above thefe, Mars holding out his fheathed fword, 
and a figure with a torch and dog; above thefe, a foldier with a banner 
and eagle, and a trophy; and again above thefe a figure in a four-horfed 
triumphal car, preceded by foaring victories, and received into heaven by 
Jupiter. The interpretation of fome of the figures is open to queftion. 
The ftatue is eleven Roman palms (about eight Englifh feet) high ; it 
is perfect with the exception of part of the left hand, which has not 
been recovered ; the feet and fome other portions were found detached. 
At the right foot was a Cupid with a dolphin. The beauty of the reliefs 
and the elevated chara¢ter of the portrait-ftatue are confidered to fur- 
pafs all other works with which it competes. The head being feparate 
from the trunk, fitting into the neck, and being (according to fome 
accounts) not quite equal to other parts of the ftatue, it is inferred 
that the trunk was probably at firft proper to fome other perfonage. * 
The robe and emblems bear traces of colouring. Bufts of Septimius 
Severus, his Emprefs, and Geta, have alfo been found in the villa; and 
further difcoveries are confidently expected. The firft floor of the villa, 
only a few feet below the foil, has been laid open; the walls of one 
room, the only one as yet reported as thoroughly explored, are decorated 
with landfcape-paintings of great beauty, a grove of palm and orange 
trees, with birds on the branches; the colours perfectly frefh. Frag- 
ments of the fallen ceiling fhow traces of floating figures, as in Pompeii. 
There were fquares of pink and blue, about a foot and a half each way, 
with fimple borders furrounding fpirited reliefs of men, fatyrs, and 
animals. — Among various remarkable objects lately difcovered in 
Pompeii, and placed in the Mufeum of Naples, is a filver head of Juno, 
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the only part remaining entire of a ftatuette of which other fragments 
have been found. The houfe where the difcoveries were made is believed 
to have belonged to one L. Cornelius Diadumenus, from his name 
engraved on a bronze feal-ring. Still more noticeable and curious is a 
wood-carving reprefenting gladiatorial combats, popular games, battles, 
&c., moveable through a fimple but ingenious mechanifm. — Emilio 
Demi, a fculptor of Leghorn, died towards the beginning of June. The 
work which firft brought him reputation was a ftatue of Galileo. He 
afterwards executed the gigantic figure of the Grand-Duke Leopold II., 
which ftood oppofite the Leopold I. in the great Piazza of Leghorn, and 
which was deftroyed in 1849 by fome infurgents, headed, ftrange to 
relate, by Demi himfelf.—The fculpture upon the new facade of the 
church of Santa Croce in Florence is as follows. Over the central door 
is the chief bas-relief by Giovanni Dupré, reprefenting the Exaltation of 
the Crofs; which is furrounded by clouds, and adored by angels, along 
with Sts Paul, Thomas Aquinas, Mary Magdalene, Francis, and 
Auguftine, the Emperors Conftantine, Heraclius, and Charlemagne, the 
Countefs.Matilda, Dante, a Converted Savage, a Chriftian Martyr, and 
a Slave. Above this bas-relief is a ftatue of the Virgin, mourning. 
The doors will be of bronze, from defigns by Profeffor Santarelli.— 
About 130 defigns, from all parts of Italy and from other countries, have 
been fent in for the Cavour Monument to be erected in Turin, in the 
Piazza Vittorio Emanuele. The defign which is underftood to have 
been feleéted aims to fhow forth Cavour in connexion with his political 
achievements. At the four angles of the bafe, led up to by fteps, are 
placed figures of foldiers, of the four corps which contributed moft to 
the liberation of Italy. There will be four bas-reliefs of great events 
bearing on the fame theme: the Italian army in the Crimea, the Con- 
grefs of Paris, the Alliance with France, and Victor Emmanuel ac- 
claimed King of Italy, in Parliament. Above, around the circular main 
body of the monument, will ftand fome dozen female figures, reprefent- 
ing the ftates or provinces annexed to Sardinia in the kingdom of Italy, 
holding hands. Cavour, upon pyramidally arranged fteps, ftands at the 
fummit, as Prefident of the Council of Minifters, holding a map of 
Italy. The total height would be 16 métres, of which four are given to 
the figure of Cavour. The bafe is to be of rofe-tinted marble, the 
circular mafs, white; the ftatue of the Minifter and the reliefs of green 
bronze. About £20,000 is eftimated as the coft. 

Germany. — For the Luther monument at Worms, the gigantic 
ftatues of Luther and Wiclif, by Rietfchel, have been announced as 
nearly finifhed ; thofe of Hufs and Savonarola, as preparing for cafting ; 
and the mould of the Melanchthon, as fent in. The fum colleéted for 
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the monument, 174,894 florins, will not be nearly enough.—On May 
gth, the anniverfary of the poet’s death, a ftatue of Schiller by Widn- 
mann, commiffioned by the ex-King Ludwig, was uncovered in Munich, 
on a fite not far from the donor’s palace. Schiller is reprefented with 
his head flightly afide, the left hand on the breaft, the right holding 
a wreath. A ftatue of Jacob Fugger has alfo been erected by the 
fame famous patron of art in Augfburg.—A Rauch Mufeum, contain- 
ing relics and reminifcences of the mafter, has been opened in Berlin. 
—The great equeftrian ftatue by Profeffor Blafer of King Frederick 
William IV. of Pruffia, for the bridge at Cologne, has been caft. It is 
upwards of 29 feet high, and will ftand at an elevation of 30 feet. The 
king is reprefented helmeted, holding the charter of the bridge.—On 
24th June, the firft ftone of a monument to Friedrich Lifzt was laid in 
his paternal town, Reutlingen. 

Spain.—The eminent fculptor Senhor Medina has lately finifhed a 
ftatue of Murillo, to be placed in the facade of the Mufeum of 
Paintings. 

Afia.—M. Delaporte, the French Conful in Baghdad, made towards 
the end of the fpring a valuable difcovery clofe to the village of Kiffel, 
which is not far from the ancient Babylon. He has explored an ex- 
cavation ferving for feveral tombs, popularly termed “ Ezekiel’s Tomb,” 
and containing ftatuettes and other objeéts of excellent workmanfhip. 
The fepulchre explored is fuppofed to be that of an officer of about the 
date of Alexander the Great: others remain to be examined. 

America.—Mr Story, the American fculptor refident in Rome, has 
completed coloffal ftatues of Judith invoking the fanétion of God as 
fhe is about to flay Holofernes; of Saul under the influence of the 
Evil Spirit ; and of Sappho abandoned, a feated figure. The European 
fame which this potent and unconventional fculptor won at the Inter- 
national Exhibition by his Cleopatra and Libyan Sibyl will make lovers 
of art both cordial and critical at his future public appearances. Our 
own opinion of the Judith (which we faw in the fummer of 1862) is 
that it does not equal the two very fine works juft referred to. Of the 
Saul and Sappho we cannot exprefs any decided opinion. 

MIscELLANEOus.—France.—An Imperial Commiffion has been 
empowered to open the Parifian Palais de lInduftrie for an Exhibi- 
tion of Induftrial Art between 15th Auguft and 15th October: Baron 
Taylor is the Prefident. The Exhibition will admit all kinds of work 
relating to external and internal decorations, or induftrial works in 
direét relation to the Fine Arts. The chief points for the Jury to take 
into confideration will be form, colour, and artiftic qualities. It is faid 
that the French Jury at the International Exhibition of laft year opined 
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that France has receded in decorative art during the laft ten years : 
certainly the “Style Napoléon Trois,” if it can be called a ftyle, is a 
very bad one, and even executive fkill may be dragged down along 
with it.—A Report prefented by Count von Nieuwerkerke, the General 
Direétor of the Imperial Mufeums, fhows that the colleétions, exclufive 
of the Mufée Napoléon Trois, have been augmented fince 1850 by 20,000 
objects of art; and four new mufeums founded, the American and Eth- 
nographical Mufeums, and thofe of Sovereigns and of St Germain. 
The pictures and drawings in the Louvre have been arranged methodi- 
cally ; the engravings and cafts re-organized. The Apollo Gallery of 
the Louvre has been finifhed. The Mufée Napoléon Trois (late Cam- 
pana Mufeum), and the colleétion of French paintings, are being placed 
to right and left of the Pavillon Denon, the firft floor of the new 
Louvre.—A new Mufeum of Paleography is to be eftablifhed at the 
Hétel Soubife, comprifing rare objects felected from that inftitution, 
and of importance to medieval ftudents. A catalogue will be pub- 
lithed by the Government.—The Rouen Mufeum has been removed to 
the end of the new Rue Impériale in the northern Boulevard.—M. Bel- 
lon, confidered to have been the reftorer of the mofaic art in France, 
died recently. He executed the mofaic at the foot of the Melpomene 
ftatue in the Louvre.—The Art-Academy of the French Inftitute has 
ele&ted, as Foreign Correfponding Members, Herr von Olfers, Director 
of the Royal Mufeum in Berlin; Herr de Keyfer, Prefident of the 
Academy of Antwerp; and Count Folftoy, Vice-prefident of the Art 
Academy of St Peterfburg. 

Italy.—Signor di Roffi, a great authority in fuch matters, began in 
January laft a “ Bulletin of Chriftian Archeology,” in the pamphlet 
form ; illuftrating, wholly or chiefly, the works undertaken and dis- 
coveries made during the current pontificate. Fac-fimiles and outlines 
are given.—An Affociation for the encouragement of the Fine Arts, 
which was formed in Naples about two years ago, opened its fecond 
exhibition in June, at the Foffe del Grano, including oil-piétures, fculp- 
ture, and engravings, moftly by the younger painters of the State. 
Many of the fubjeéts relate to the various Neapolitan revolutions under 
Mafaniello and others, on to Garibaldi. The King has made purchafes 
to the amount of £800. Art had funk very low under the laft Bour- 
bons.—The ivory throne of Ravenna has been cleaned by order of two 
canons: its recovered whitenefs deftroys its appearance of antiquity. 

Germany.—Herr J. Albert, the photographer to the Court of Mu- 
nich, is faid to have difcovered a new method of taking life-fized photo- 
graphic portraits on canyas. Another photographic invention at Berlin 
was lately announced, by which photographs can be burned into glafs 
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with ftriking effect. This has, however, been done in England, feveral 
years ago, by Mr Joubert, the photographer. Tranfparent pictures for 
windows will probably be the firft application of this difcovery—An 
“ Univerfal Economic Exhibition ” was held in Hamburg from 14th to 
a1ft July. Englifh exhibitors obtained eight out of the ten gold 
medals awarded, moftly for mechanical contributions.—In the National 
Mufeum of Berlin will be placed Leffing’s picture of Hufs at the Stake, 
purchafed by the King, and, in the hall, ftatues of men eminent in art 
and fcience, beginning with Winckelmann. 

Holland.—The Fodor Mufeum in Amfterdam opened in or about 
May. It is a colleétion of paintings, fculpture, drawings, etchings, and 
engravings, which were left to the city in 1860, by Carel Jofeph Fodor, 
a merchant, on condition that a fuitable building fhould be provided 
on the fite of the donor’s houfe and warehoufes: this has now been 
done. Herr Fodor left an endowment for the Mufeum, and directed 
that an admiffion-fee fhould be charged, and diftributed among the 
poor of Amfterdam. The Mufeum contains 121 paintings of the mo- 
dern Dutch and Flemith fchools, 30 French, and four German : Scheffer’s 
Chriftus Confolator is among them. Alfo 788 Dutch and Flemith, 
161 French, 15 German and Englifh, and 14 Italian drawings; 362 
engravings, and two works of fculpture.—In the Exhibition lately held 
at the Hague, prizes have been awarded to the Dutch artifts Cool, van 
Deventer, van Trigt, and Madame van de Sande Bakhuijzen, and the 
foreign artifts Kindermans and von Thoren, of Berlin, and Whiftler, 
the American etcher fettled in London. 


W. M. Rossetti. 
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Recently publifhed in this country. 





The World’s Debt to Art : a Le@ture delivered at Hanley, Feb. 24th, 
h 1863, in aid of the Albert Memorial Fund, By A. J. B. Horz. Ridg- 
way. 

A lucid and eloquent expofition of the univerfal benefits of zfthetic 
culture; and invefted with efpecial intereft from the place where, and the 
occafion on which, it was delivered. 





Notes on the Thirty-feventh Exhibition of the Royal Scottifh Academy. 
By Justus Cremens, M.A. London: Simpkin.. Edinburgh: Mac- 
lachlan and Stewart. 





A Le@ure on Sculpture, delivered in the Town-hall, Cambridge, 
before the Cambridge School of Art, on Tuefday evening, March 17th, 
1863. By R. Westmacott. Bell and Daldy. 


The Mofes of Michael Angelo. A Study of Art, Hiftory, and Le- 
gend. By W. Watkins Luioyp. Williams and Norgate. 

The portions of this learned traét relating to Art, and to its hiftory, 
will be as highly appreciated by Art Students, as all that Mr Lloyd 
writes on thefe fubjeéts deferves to be; but we do not think him fo fafe 
a guide in Theology, and we regret its introduction here. 


a 


Specimens of Early Wood Engravings : being impreffions of Wood- 
cuts in the poffeffion of the publifher. Newcaftle-upon-Tyne: Dodd. 


Fac-fimile of the “ Prayer Book of Queen Elizabeth,” adapted to the 
prefent reign, with wood engravings, &c., 8c. Horren. 
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The Condition and Profpeéts of ArchiteQural Art. By A. J. 
Beresrorp Horr. Murray. 

This pamphlet contains another of Mr Beresford Hope’s eloquent 
addreffes ; and thofe paflages which fpeak of the purely Fine-Art afpeé 
of Architecture ought to be ferioufly pondered by all practical archite¢ts 


of the prefent day, who afpire to be fomething more than mere “ build- 
ers.” 


Gleanings from Ornamental Art of every flyle, in a feries of 100 
plates. By Ropert Newsery. 


Marks and Monograms on Pottery and Porcelain ; with fhort hiftori- 
cal notices of each manufaétory, and an Introduétory Effay on the Vafa 
Fidtilia of England. By W. Cuarrers, F.S.A.  Illuftrated with 
Woodcuts. Davy and Sons. 


A work of the greateft value to colle¢tors and ftudents of ceramic 
art. 


Caffel?’s Illuftrated Exhibitor ; containing about 300 illuftrations, 
with letter-prefs defcriptions of all the principal oljeéts in the Interna- 
tional Exhibition of 1862. Cazffell. 


Year-Book of Faéts in Science and Art, for 1863. Edited by Joun 
Times, F.S.A. Lockwood. 


On Piracy of Artiftic Copyright. By Ernest GamBart. Tegg. 


The Firft Grade Freehand Drawing-Book, comprifing forty-eight 
eafy Drawing Copies for Pencil Outline. Drawn by D. THetron and 
R. Cowie, Art Pupil Teachers, and engraved by J. R. Mutuen, Prize 
Student, under the direétion of Joun Kennepy. Intended chiefly for 
the ufe of Elementary Drawing Claffes taught in conneétion with the 


Department of Science and Art. London: Simpkin. Edinburgh: 
Oliver and Boyd. 


The Principles and Praétice of Harmonious Colouring in Oil, Water, 
and Photographic Colours ; {pecially as applied to Photographs on Paper, 


Glafs, and Silver-plate. By an Artift Photographer. 4th edition. 
Jas. Newman. 
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WORKS ON THE FINE ARTS 
Recently publifhed in France. 


Hiftoire des Arts du deffin, depuis ? Epoque Romaine jusqu’a la fin 
du XVI" fidcle, avec un Atlas de 58 pl. Tome premier. Dumoulin. 


Hiftoire de la Peinture au moyen dge, fuivie de Phiftoire de la 
Gravure, du difcours fur Pinfluence des arts du deffin, &c. Par T. B. 
Emeric-Davip, avec une notice fur Pauteur par P, Lacroix. 


Etudes fur les Beaux-Arts en France et & PEtranger. Par CHARLES 
PERRIER. Hachette et Ce. 


_ La Peinture a ? Expofition Univerfelle, étude fur ? Art contemporain. 
Par F, pe Lastryriz. Caftel. 


Les Peintres de Genre au Salon de 1863. Par Cu. GUEULETTE. 
J. Gay. Paffim, Notes, Souvenirs, et Documents d’Art contemporain. 
Par J. CANONGE. 


Le Pouffin, fa Vie, fon CGEuvre. Bovucnittz. Nouvelle édition. 
Didier et Ce. 


L?Art au XVIIIe fiecle. Gnreuze, étude contenant quatre deffins 
gravés & Peau-forte. Par EpMonp et JuLEs pE Goncourt. Dentu. 


Horace Vernet & Verfailles, au Luxembourg et au Louvre. Biogra- 
phique et critique. Par J. BertHOLON et C. Luote. Cournol. 


Les Peintres Efpagnols. Etudes liographiques et critiques fur les 


principaux mattres et leurs écoles. Par Cuartes GuUEULETTE. J. 
Gay. 
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Les Manufcrits de la Bibliotheque de Lacn, étudiés au point de vue de 
leur illuftration. Par Ep, FLeury. 1” partie, VIIL—XII* fiecles. Laon, 


Hiftoire de la Statuaire, fon origine, fes développements et fa déca- 
dence chez les différents peuples de Vantiquité. Par L. Varrier. 
Defloges. 


Recherches fur ? Art du Statuaire, confidéré chez les anciens et chez 
les modernes, ou Mémoires fur cette queftion propofée par l’ Inftitut Na- 
tional de France: Quelles ont été les caufes de la perfedtion de la fculp- 
ture antique et quels feraient les moyens d’y atteindre? Par T. B. 
Eméric-Davip. Nouvelle édition, revue et corrigée fur les manufcrits 
de auteur, publiée par M. Paut Lacroix. J. Renouard, 


La Renaiffance Monumentale en France. Par Apo.pue Berry. 
42°" et 43'™* livraifons. Paris, Leipzig: T. O. Weigel. 


Iconographie de la Vierge, type principal de Part Chrétien, depuis 
le IV* jufqwau XVIII fiecle. Par Ep, Larorce. Lyon. 


Raffet, fon ceuvre lithographique et fes eaux-fortes ; fuivi de la biblio- 
graphie complete des ouvrages illuftrés de vignettes @apres fes deffins. 
Orné deaux-fortes inédites par Raffet, et de fon Portrait par M. J. 
Bracquemond. Par H. Giacometu. J. Renouard, 


Effai typographique et bibliographique fur Phiftoire de la gravure fur 
bois pour faire fuite aux Coftumes Anciens et Modernes de Céfar Vecellio. 
Par Amprotse-Firmin Divot. F. Didot fréres. 


Catalogue général des ventes publiques de tableaux et d’eftampes depuis 
1737 jusqu’a nos jours. 1** et 2* livraifons. Par P. Derer. Rapilly. 


La Légende du Juif errant, compofitions et deffins par Guftave Doré, 
po&éme avec prologue et epilogue par PirrrE Dupont. Préface et 
notice par Paut Lacrorx, avec la ballade de Béranger mife en mufique 
par Ernest Dore. Au bureau du Magafin pittorefque. 


Longus. Daphnis et Chloé, traduétion d’ Amyot, completée par P. 
L. Courter. 42 compofitions au trait, en couleur dans le texte, par 


Burtue. Préface par AMaurY Duvat. (Hetzel) Claye. 


Le Parthénon de PHiftoire, publié fous la direétion de M. J. G. D. 
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ARMENGAUD, contenant ; le tome IT des Galéries de ? Europe, par 
J.G. D. AnmEnGaAup. Livraifons 1 et 2. Hachette et Ce. 


Souvenir de la Bibliotheque impériale publique de Saint Péterfbourg 
contenant des gravures et autres feuilles volantes du XV* fiecle. Par 
G. R. Mrinziorr._F. Klinchfieck. 


Des portraits d’auteurs dans les livres du XV* fidcle. Par JurEs 
RENOUVIER. Avec un avant-propos, par Gzorces Dupvessis. Aubry. 


Archéologie céramique et fépulcrale, on Part de claffer les fépultures 
anciennes @ Paide de la céramique. In-4, avec fig. Par .? ABBE EscHEL. 
Durand. 


La Faience, les faienciers et les émailleurs de Nevers. In-4, avec 
21 planches. Par Du Broc pe Secance. Aubry. 


Notices fur les majoliques de Pancienne colle&ion Pampana. In-4, 
avec planches. Par AtBErt JacQUEMART. Techener. 


Les Terres emaillées de Bernard Paliffy, inventeur des ruftiques figu- 
lines.—Etude fur les travaux du mattre et de fes continuateurs, fuivie du 
catalogue de leur ceuvre. In-8, avec planches. Par A. TaInTuRIER. 
Jules Renouard. 


Guide du peintre-colorifte, comprenant Penluminage des gravures et 
lithographies, le coloris des daguerréotypes, des vues fur verre pour ftéréo- 
Scope et la retouche de la photographie & Paquarelle, le gouache et a 
Phuile. Par Castm1r-Leresvre. Defloges. 


Recently publifhed in Belgium and the Netherlands. 


Les anciens Peintres Flamands, leur vie et leurs ceuvres. Par J. A. 
Crowe, et G. B. CavatcaseLte. Traduit de l Anglais, par O. Dr- 
LEPIERRE. -Annoté et augmenté de documents inédits, par A. PINCHART 
et C. Rurtens. Tome 2. Bruxelles. 


De application de Art & PInduftrie. Par Atrrep Kinpt. Bru- 
xelles. 
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Projet de conftruétion d’un Palais des Beaux-Arts, fitué fur la terri- 
toire de la ville de Bruxelles, et complétant le Quartier-Léopold. 
Bruxelles. 


Le Beffroi: Arts, Heraldique, Archéologie. Tome Prémier, 3°" et 
4™ livraifons. Bruges, 


De Levens en Werken der Hollandfche en Vlaamfche Kunftfchilders, 
beeldhouwers, graveurs, en bouwmeefters, van den vroeg ften, tot op onzen 


tiid. Cu. Kram. 6 deel. 3 afl. Amfterdam: Diederichs, 


Recently publifhed in Germany. 


Goethe’s Italianifche Reife ; Auffatze und Ausfpriiche iiber bildende 
Kunft. Von Curistian Scuucuarpt. 2. (Schlufs) Band. Stuttgart : 
Cotta. 


Der Stil in den technifchen und tektonifchen Kiinften, oder Prak- 
tifche Aifthetik. Von Pror. Gortrriep SEMPER. 2. Band, 8. und 9. 
Lieferung. Stuttgart: Bruckmann. 


Der Entwicklungsgang der religidfen Malerei. Von Dr Cur. 
Ernst Lutwarpt. Leipzig: Dérffling und Franke. 


Kunft und Leben der Vorzeit von Beginn des Mittelalters bis zu 
Anfang des 19. Jahrhunderts ; in Skizzen nach Original-Denkmilern, 
Zweite Ausgabe. Niirnberg: Bauer und Raspe. 


Denkmale deutfcher Baukunft, Bildnerei und Malerei, von Einfiih- 
rung des Chriftenthums bis auf die neuefte Zeit. Von Pror. Ernst 


FOrsTER. 192—195. Lieferung. Leipzig: T. O. Weigel. 


Sammlung mittelalterlicher Kunftwerke aus Oefterreich. 1, Band, 
6 Hfte. Wien: Jobft und Leimar. 
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Gefchichte der Bildenden Kiinfte im Kénigreich Bayern, von den 


Anfangen bis zur Gegenwart. Von J. SicHart. Mit vielen Illuftr. 
1. Abtheil. Miinchen: Cotta. 


Die Baukunft des 5. bis 16. Jahrhunderts und die davon abhing- 


igen Kiinfte. Von Ju. GamtHaBaup. 123—125. Lfg. Leipzig, 1862: 
T. O. Weigel. 


Die Kunft und die Kiinftler des 16., 17. und 18. Jahrhunderts. Von 
A. Worreanc Becker. Mit (eingedr.) Holzfchnitten. 1o—13. Liefer- 
ung. Leipzig: Seemann. 


Parthey. Deutfcher Bilderfaal. Verzeichnifs der in Deutfchland 
vorhandenen Oelbilder verftorbener Maler aller Schulen: 6. und 7. 
Lieferung. Berlin, 1862: Nicolai’s Verlag. 


Beitrage aus Wiirttemberg zur neueren deutfchen Kunftgefchichte. 
Von Pror. Dr Ap. Haaknu. Mit 1 Portrat Glieb. Schick’s (in Holz- 
fchnitt) und 5 Radirungen nach Pu. Fr. von Hetscu, EB. von WaAcH- 
TER, G. Scuick, &c. Stuttgart: Bruckmann. 


Gefchichte der neuen deutfchen Kunft. Von Pror. Dr Ernst 
Forster. Leipzig: T. O. Weigel. 


Leben Michel Angelo’s. Von HERMANN GRIMM. 2. Theil. Han- 


nover: Riimpler. 


Correggio in feinen Beziehungen zum Humanismus. Nebft dem 
Facfimile einer Handzeichnung, in Original-Photogr. Von Dr Fropr. 
Win. Uncer. Leipzig: R. Weigel. 


Die Darftellungen der Biblia pauperum in einer Handfchrift des 14. 
Jahrhunderts, aufbewahrt im Stifte St Florian im Erzherzogthum Oefter- 
reich ob der Enns. Herausgegeben von A. Camesina. Erlautert von 
G. Hewer. Wien: Prandel und Ewald in Comm. 


Albrecht Diirer. Das Leben der Maria in 20 Bildern. Photolith. 
Berlin: Burchard. 


Leben und Wirken Johann Elias Ridinger. Von G. A, W. THIENE- 
MANN. 2. Nachtrag. Leipzig: R. Weigel. 


Albrecht-Gallerie. Auswahl der vorziiglichften Handzeichnungen 
aus der Privat-Sammlung Sr. k. k. Hoheit des Durchlauchtigften 
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Herrn Erzherzog Albrecht. Photographirt von Guftav Jagermayer. 
i—6. Lieferung. Wien: Jagermayer & Co. 


Sammlung alt-, ober- und niederdeutfcher Gemalde. Eine Auswahl 
photograph. Nachbildungen aus der ehemal. Boifferee’fchen Gallerie, 
jetzt in der kéniglichen Pinacothek zu Miinchen. Mit einer gefchicht- 
lichen Ueberficht der altdeutfchen Malerei. Von J. M. Messmer. 
1., 2. und 3. Lieferung. Miinchen: Liter.-Artift. Anftalt. 


Meifterwerke der Dresdener Gallerie. Eine Auswahl der vorziig- 
lichften Gemiilde derfelben in Stahlftich. Mit erlaut. Text von ADoLPH 
Goéruinc. Neue (3.) Ausgabe. Leipzig: Payne. 


Wilhelm von Kaulbach’s kunftgefchichtliche Wandgemiilde an der 
neuen Pinakothek Sr. Maj. des K6nigs Ludwig I. von Bayern in Miin- 


chen. Nach den Kaulbach’fchen Original-Oelfkizzen unmittelbar pho- 
tographirt von Jos. ALBERT. Mit erlaut. Texte von Ep. Ittz. Miin- 
chen: Piloty & Lohle. 


* Wilhelm von Kaulbach’s Zeitalter der Reformation. Erlautert von 
Franz Lover. Stuttgart: Bruckmann. 


Goethe-Gallerie. Von Wilhelm von Kaulbach. 1. Abtheilung. Goe- 
the’s Frauengeftalten. Mit erlaut. Texte von Apotr Staur. 4. Lie- 
ferung. Stuttgart: Bruckmann. 


Goethe-Galerie. Charaktere aus Goethe’s Werken. Gezeichnet 
von Frdr. Pecht und Arth. von Ramberg. 50 Blatter in Stahlftich mit 
erlaut. Texte von Frpr. Pecn. 6. Lfg. Leipzig: Brockhaus. 


Photographien nach Fr. Pretcer’s Handzeichnungen. 23 Blatt. 
Berlin : Bette. 


Friedrich Preller’s Odyflee-Landfchaften. Von Dr RicHarp 
Scu6ne. Nebst 1 (lith.) Tafel. Leipzig: Breitkopf & Hartel. 


Karl Friedrich Schinkel’s Wandgemiilde in der Treppenhalle des 
k6niglichen Mufeums zu Berlin. Text von Huco Fre1tHERRN von 
Blomberg. Berlin: Bette. 


Der Dom zu Freiberg, in gefchichtlicher und kunfthiftorifcher 
Beziehung befchrieben. Von Ep. Heucuier. Freiberg: Engelhardt. 
29 
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Freskomalereien am Heinrichshofe zu Wien, in 12 allegorifchen 
Figuren. Nach den Onrginal-Cartons photographirt von Gustav 
JAEGERMAYER. Wien: Jagermayer & Co. 


Sammlung von 24 Lithographien nach Genrebildern Diiffeldorfer 
Kiinftler, mit illuftr. belletrift. und mufikal. Beilagen. Diiffeldorf: 
Elkau & Co. 


6 Compofitionen zu d. AEfchylos Prometheia. Von H. STein- 
FURTH. Leipzig: R. Weigel in Comm. 


60 Bilder aus dem alten und neuen Teftament. Lith. Diifleldorf: 
Elkau & Co. 


Die Bilder-Welt. In fyftematifch-geordneten Illuftrationen. 1. Ab- 
theilung: Portrait-Galerie. A. u. d. T.: Galerie denkwiirdiger Per- 
fonlichkeiten der Gegenwart. Nach Originalzeichnungen, Gemalden, 


Statuen und Medallen. 3. Band. 3. und 4. Lieferung. Leipzig: 
Weber. 


Frefken. 13. Blatt. Photogr. Von C. Buaas. Wien: Jagermayer 
& Co. 


Alterthiimer und Kunftdenkmale des Erlauchten Haufes Hohen- 


zollen. Von Rup. Grar Stiturriep-ALcanTARA. Neue Folge. 
g. Lieferung. Berlin: Ernft & Korn. 


Gefchichte der Plaftik von den ilteften Zeiten bis zur Gegenwart. 
Mit Illustrationen (in eingedr. Holzfchn.), 1. Halfte. Von Pror. Dr 
Wine Lisxe. Leipzig: Seemann. 


Gefchichte der Griechifchen Plaftik fir Kiinftler und Kunftfreunde. 
Von J. OverBEcK, Prof. an der Univerfitat Leipzig. Mit Illuftrationen 


von H. Srrevier, gefchnitten von J. G. FLeGet. Zweite Ausgabe. 
Leipzig: J. C. Hinrich. 


Niobe und die Niobiden. Von Dr K. B. Starx. Leipzig: 
Engelmann. 

Die Chorftiihle im Kapitelfaale des Domes zu Mainz, von M. Nou 
und R. Bocter. 22 Blatter. Mit einer kunftgefchichtlichen Einleitungn 
von W. Rtsxe. Glogau: Flemming. 
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Die Niobidengruppe. 14 Blatter Photographien. Berlin: Bette. 


Aus der Sculpturen-Gallerie. 30 Blatter Photographien. Berlin : 
Bette. 


Sammlung mittelalterlicher Ornamentik in gefchichtlicher und 
fyftematifcher Anordnung. Nebft erklar. Text. 2. Lieferung. Leipzig: 
T. O. Weigel. 


Allgemeine Zeichnenfchule. Ornamenten-Zeichnungen nach Gyps- 
modellen in Umriffen und Schattirungen. Von Cur. LOEFFLER. 
Carlsruhe: Veith. 


Statiftik der deutfchen Kunft des Mittelalters und des 16. Jahr- 
hunderts. Mit fpecieller Angabe der Literatur. 9. Lieferung. Von Dr 
WitHetMm Latz. Caffel: Fifcher. 


Die Monogrammiften und diejenigen bekannten und unbekannten 
Kiinftler aller Schulen, welche fich zur Bezeichnung ihrer Werke eines 
figiirlichen Zeichens, der Initialen des Namens, der Abbreviatur derfel- 
hen, &c., bedient haben. Von Dr G. K. Nacier. 3. Band. 7. und 
8. Heft. Miinchen: Franz. 


Archiv fiir die zeichnenden Kiinfte, mit befonderer Beziehung auf 
Kupferftecher- und Holzfchneidekunft und ihrer Gefchichte. Von Dr 
Ros. NAuMANN, unter Mitwirkung von Rup. WEIGEL. 7, 8. und 9g. 
Jahrgang 1861 1862. und 1863. Leipzig: R. Weigel. 


Rud. Weigel’s Kunftlager-Catalog. 32. Abtheilung. Leipzig: R. 
Weigel. 


Verzeichnifs neuer Kunftfachen welche im Jahre 1862 erfchienen, 
und mit Angabe der Preife und der Verleger. 5. Jahrg. 2. Hiilfte. 
Leipzig: R. Weigel. 





ENGRAVINGS 


Recently publifhed in this country. 


The Lady Marian Alford. R. Buckner. Mezz. Zobel. 


Sir William Dennifon. 
Charles Dickens, Efq. 
Gen. Sir Hope Grant. 
Sir William Mills, Bt. 
Palmer, M.P. 


Tweedie. 
Frith. 
Grant. 
Grant. 
Eddis. 


Bethlehem. 
On the Thames. 
The Straits of Dover. 


Dobfon. 
Solomon. 
Turner. 


The Good Shepherd. 
Truft. 

Dido Building Carthage. Turner. 
Milton at Home. Horfley. 


** Bon Jour, Meffieurs.” F. Stone. 


Murillo. 


Farm Yard. 


Barwell. 


Volunteer Prize Cup. 


S. Cooper. 


Colnaghi & Co. 
Mezz. Chant. Graves & Co. 
Mezz. T. O. Barlow. T. M‘Lean. 
Mezz. J. Scott. Graves & Co. 
Mezz. H. Coufins, ~ 

Mezz. Chant. 


Mezz. Atkinfon. 
Mezz. Simmonds. 
Line. Chapman. 


Line. R. Graves. 


Mifs Gillies. Mezz. Mote. 


Line. Prior. 
Mezz. S. Bellin. 


Mezz. H. Robinfon. T. M‘Lean. 
Mezz. Parkes. Graves & Co. 


Mezz. G. Egleton. 


END OF VOL. I. 


JOHN CHILDS AND SON, PRINTERS. 





ERRATA. 


—@—— 


Page 248, line 11 from top, for “‘ effect,” read ‘“‘ effort.” 


290, last line, read “‘ men” for “them.” 

294, 17 lines from bottom, for ‘‘T. F. Watts,” read ‘‘G. F. Watts.” 

295, opening of last paragraph, for “‘it is believed,” read “‘if it be believed.” 
296, line 1, for ‘‘:” read ‘*,” and for ‘‘ there” read “ their.” 

298, line 6 from bottom, before ‘‘ suggested” insert ‘‘ as.” 
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